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A SONG OF THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
(TO SAPPHO.) 


“Onrac dupe. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


(NoTE.—The italicized parts of this poem are trans- 
lations of the Fragments of Sappho, and I have 
thought to weave them in as echoes inthe true mock- 
ing-bird manner.) le elt 
Up from the Caribbean 
The wind comes like a pan, 

As on my fragrant orange-bough I swing, 
Dreaming, and wondering, 

And piping Sapphic fragments o’er and o’er. 
Along the shore 

The surf foams madly and the breakers 

roar. 

Strange odors from afar, 

Spice, amber, nard and tar, 

And Lesbian roses blown in Mitylene, 

And violet-breath, and waft of myrtle 

green, 

Steep me in visions passionate and wild, 
Of love, all undefiled, 

Whereby was Sappho’s bright 
Rose-garden of delight, 

Flooded with starry splendors of old night! 
O! Bower of June, 

With morning freshness lingering after 


noon! 

All round through apple boughs the cool 
air blows, 

Shaking soft slumber down the dusky 
leaves, 


Where still the subtle violet-weaver weaves! 


Eden of Love’s own choice, 
Haunted of Love’s own voice, 
Thy ways I could not take— 
Nay, not for Sappho’s sake, 
And leave my orange grove 
And the fresh promise of the land I love! 


Liberty, 
Wild liberty, 
Not license, give to me! 
Give me the glory of what is tu come— 
Fill me with prophecy—the mighty hum 
Of swarming years and wonders yet to be! 
And still, O Sappho! still 1 turn and sigh 
That all but these stray notes, of all thy 
songs should die; 
That these chance fragments old, 


- Of things more golden than the virgin gold, 


To music set beyond all melody, 
Have come to me, 
Of all thy treasure, blown across the sea! 
Mad Maid of Mitylene, 
Song-slave, song-mistress, and song- 
queen! 
Blesséd the nightingale 
Whom thou didst sing 
And hail 
As tender messenger of spring! 
Sappho, oh thou 
Sweet-apple on the bough— 
Yea, blushing on the top spray of the tree, 
Whom all the apple-gatherers failed to see, 
Nay saw, but could not reach, and cannot 
now, 
Thy song perforce will fill my throat 
And burn it with each golden, molten note! 
Who knows thee best 
Knows never peace or rest, 
And yet his every thought 
Is a joy from Heaven caught; 
And his heart-flower open blows 
Like a dark red Lesbian rose ! 
— he thrones himself, who sits by 
ee, 
And feels the dear delirium of thy words, 
And of thy laughter hears the tender 
chords! 
The vision thrills my heart; for if I see, 
In merest glimpse, thy form, my voice fails 
me, 





My tongue is numb, with tire my blood is 
shot, 

My ears hum, and my straining eyes see 
not, 

My frame, bedewed with madness, quiv- 


ereth, 
And, paler than pale grass, | look like 
death! 
Oh, not in wanton whirls 
Thy singing bevy sweet 
Danced round thee on charmed feet. 
Oh, blesséd girls ! 
Who felt thy song-breath on their shining 
curls 
And thy fierce flame of longing in their 
veins! 
What precious pains, 
What delicate, deep, delicious bitterness, 
What stress 
Of overmastering, sad ecstasy within 
Each quivering heart! What glorious din 
Of girlish voices and love-smitten lyres! 
What incense from what all-consuming 
fires! 
O, Sapphe, didst thou sing 
This haunting, saddening thing’— 
Ever shalt thou lie dead, 
No more rememberéd, 
Since no Pierian roses blew for thee, 
Unnoticed mid the shadows dim and 
dread, 
Alone in the hereafter shalt thou be! 
Didst thou mean me ? 


But what care I ” 
I shall not die, 
For Liberty lends to me her deathless 
wing; 
My land is the eternal home of spring, 
Beyond all clouds my purple dome of sky, 
The nations hunger for the songs I sing 
Making the new world’s groves with Free- 
dom’s transports ring! 
Naught have I for the tomb, 
Blooming, as centuries bloom, 
Fairer with each new day, 
No petal of my song-flower shall decay! 


Not so with thine, 
Veined like the lily’s, as the rose’s fine; 
Plucked by the vulgar hand of comedy, 
They scent the desert dust and sweeten all 
the sea! 


Pressed thin between the pages 

Of the torn book of ages, 
Suggestive of what fragrant thoughts it is 

To find a bloom like this: 


Last night I spoke with 
dream ! 
Ah, in what bower of bliss, 
By what Pan-haunted stream, 
Didst thou the lips of Aphrodite kiss * 


Venys in my 


What bitter-sweet 
Wild love shook thee from head to feet, 
And tore thy breast, 
Like a wind that rends the ouk-tree on the 
mountain’s crest? 
What garland didst thou wear ? 
And who was Althis fair, 
Loved once, loved madly, loved so long ago? 
And oh! 
For whom didst thou lie lonesome when the 
moon had set, 
And the Pleiades were down? 
What purple gown 
Didst thou quit wearing when thy love came 
not ? 
And (O delicate thought!) 
For thy lost girlhood crying all in vain, 
What strange wild joys were caught 
And tangled in thy pain ? 


Far in the night, 
When the moon sails high and white, 
In the rich, dark firmament, 
And the sea-wind is spent, 
And the magnolia’s heavy flowers are 


hung, 
Like ghastly death-bells waiting to be rung, 
I yearn 
In a low, many-toned, deep, sweetnoc- 


turne, 





To guess, 
And so express, 
The lost notes that, once stricken from thy 
lyre, 
Touched all the world with fiery tender- 
ness, 
And filled the air with veins of tender fire; 
But of my longing cometh unto me 
Never the bubbling honey, nor the honey- 
bee! 


Nay, 
Never tongue may say 
What founts of inspiration and delight 
Forsook the day, what stars shrank from 
the night, 
When all thy songs, 
Torn into shreds and smirched with foulest 
wrongs, 
Were scattered, 
Battered, 
Bruised, and so left to lie 
In places lone and high, 
Dark petals of a hyacinth, odorous still, 
Crushed by rude feet on many a windy hill! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
—_— > 


“THE GOOD TIME WHEN WE WERE 
UNHAPPY.” 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


The Body said unto the Soul, ** Dost thou 
forget 
The days when I was glad and satisfied, 
When Love and Youth, and gold and sun- 
shine met 
In sweet delights, for me a happy bride ? 
What songs and dances in the lighted hall! 
What laughter and what feasting every 
day! 
lf it were possible, I would recall 
The good time that has passed so far 
away.” 





The Soul made answer: ‘I remember best 
The good time, when we were unhappy; 
then 
When we were fu!! of sorrows and unrest, 
Without a friend among the sons of men, 
We found ‘the Comforter,’ we found ‘the 
Light,’ 
We found ‘the Strength’ 
doubts and fears; 
We met with angels both by day and night, 
And touched ‘the Hand’ that wiped away 
our tears.”’ 
CORN WALL-ON-HUDSON. 
-—_———_—_ > 


THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY. 


beyond our 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


Ir it were not for death, disease and 
poverty, this world would be a perfectly 
satisfactory place of abode for man. 
Hitherto we have endeavored to make 
the best of it by studying physiology, 
therapeutics and hygiene, so as to pro- 
long life and ward off disease, as much 
as possible, and by trying to devise means 
for providing ourselves with the neces- 
saries of life, in the greatest possible meas- 
ure,by the use of our hands and our brains. 
Death and disease are not yet brought 
into discussion, under the general philos- 
ophy of the day, that everything on 
earth ought to be so as ‘“‘ to satisfy man’s 
needs,” but attention is demanded for 
grave discussion of means for abolishing 
poverty. Inasmuch as all that we have 
accomplished,in the way of conquering 
the minor ills of life, consists in the ac- 
quisition and application of wealth, the 
abolition of poverty would mean the dis- 
tribution of wealth, and the summary and 
successful accomplishment of the strug- 
gle for existence, together with the an- 
nihilation of all the material cares and 





petty annoyances of human life. 
Every invention or discovery ever made 








come, has been so because it helped to 
abolish poverty. Wehear a great deal 
about ‘‘the social problem,” and “the 
labor question,” and, at the end of all 
the labored discussion, we find that they 
are just what they have always been 
since the beginning of civilization, only 
the question is: How can we apply our en: 
ergies to the task of living on earth so as 
to get the maximum result for a given ex- 
penditure of energy? If now a device 
can be invented which will abolish poverty 
it will accomplish the work of all inven- 
tions and discoveries at one stroke. All 
the devices of social organization, and all 
the devices of statesmanship which have 
ever been made, have at least pretended 
to work toward the enhancement of the 
welfare of human beings on earth. If 
now we can hit upon a device which will 
organize human society once for all so 
that poverty. will be abolished, we shall 
have done the whole work at once. 

At present poverty is correlated with 
ignorance, vice and misfortune. The 
slow and tedious processes which we have 
hitherto been invited to employ and trust, 
have aimed to abolish poverty by working 
against ignorance, vice and misfortune. 
If we can abolish poverty by a device or 
contrivance introduced into the social 
organization, then wecan divorce poverty 
from its correlation with ignorance, vice 
and misfortune. We can let those things 
stand, and yet escape their consequences. 

It is plain, however, upon a moment's 
reflection, that poverty and wealth are 
only relative terms, like heat and cold. 
If there were no difference in the com- 
mand we have over the material comforts 
of life, there would be no poverty and no 
wealth. As we go down in the scale of 
civilization we find the contrast less and 
less. So, on the contrary, as we go up in 
civilization, we find the contrast greater. 
There is every reason to suppose that this 
distinction will become more and more 
marked at every step of advance. At 
every step of civilization, the rewards of 
right living, and the penalties of wrong 
living, both become far heavier. Every 
chance for accomplishing something bet- 
ter brings with it a chance of equivalent 
loss by neglect or incapacity. An Ameri- 
can Indian who had a bow and arrow was 
far superior in wealth to one who was 
destitute of those things, but one who has 
a breech-loading rifle is separated from 
one who has not by a far wider interval. 
The men among whom there is the least 
social problem are those who are in the 
lowest stages of barbarism, among whom 
no one has such superiority over the 
others, in his emancipation from misery, 
as to make them, by contrast, feel the 
stress of their situation. 

On the other hand, the well-to-do classes 
in the midst of the most civilized com- 
munities, show how much has been done 
to enable any men to emancipate them- 
selves and their children from the grossest 
ills and hardships of earthly life. The 
strain is still in the same direction, 
and on the same lines, and by the 
same means. Whatever can be proposed 
to help on the great struggle is to the pur- 
pose, and is what we want to learn from 
anybody who can teach us. The proposi- 
tion to abolish poverty is a proposition to 
do the work all at once—to jump to its 
conclusion. In view of the slow and pain- 





ful efforts of the past, this is certainly an 
ambitious proposal. 
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There is a sense in which it may be said 
that it is easy to provide a precept for the 
abolition of poverty. Let every man be 
sober, industrious, prudent and wise, and 
bring up his children to be so likewise, 
and poverty will be abolished in a few 
generations. If it is answered that men, 
with the best intentions, cannot fulfill 
this precept, because they make innocent 
mistakes, and fall into errors in judgment, 
then the demand is changed, and we are 
not asked for a means of abolishing pov- 
erty, but for a means of abolishing human 
error. If it be objected, again, that sober, 
industrious and prudent men meet with 
misfortune, then the demand is for a 
means of abolishing misfortune. 

Young menamong us always talk of 
the time when they will be rich, as if 
wealth were at least among the possibili- 
ties for each one. At middle life all but 
a few of us find that we shall never be 
rich. Poverty is our lot. We are in the 
great crowd to whom, their whole life 
long, the struggle for material necessities 
must be the predominant or absorbing 
interest. If we can support our families 
and pay our debts, that becomes the hori- 
zon of our ambition. We either did not 
plan our lives correctly, or we made errors 
of judgment, or we have misapprehended 
the facts of life, or we have neglected our 
opportunities, or we have met with mis- 
fortune. If now we could unite our fail- 
ures and transmute them into success at 
the bidding of some social magician, and 
‘*abolish” the poverty with which we 
have been contending all our lives, what 
a grand thing it would be! It would 
then only remain to abolish disease and 
death, and all human woes would come to 
an end at once. 

But when we turn to examine the 
means which we are invited to employ 
for this purpose, we find that it is only 
the same old proposal once more in anew 
disguise. We are invited only to take 
and waste what wealth there is. We are 
to abolish poverty by abolishing wealth. 
We are to go back, in fact, to the prim- 
itive barbarism, to the bliss which rests 
on ignorance, and the contentment which 
comes from savage stupidity; and the net 
final gain will be that our envy will no 
longer be excited by seeing anybody else 
better off than we. 

The philosophizing which goes on about 
these things is one of the marks of the lit- 
erature of our time. Most of it is as idle 
as it would be to write essays about the 
misery caused by mosquitoes, or the hard- 
ships of summer board, or the distress of 
excessive heat, When all is said the only 
rational question is: What can we do 
about it ? When we read the older litera- 
ture, and note the efforts which men of 
former generations made to read the 
signs of their times, and to interpret what 
they saw going on about them, we find 
that they never succeeded. We may be 
very sure that we blunder in like man- 
ner when we try io do the same thing. 
The world will not turn backward, be- 
cause some think that its going forward 
does not inure to the equal advantage of 
all; nor even because its going forward is 
attended by revolutions in industry which 
are harmful to very many of us. The only 
sensible thing to do, whensuch changes 
come about, which bring some ills upon 
us, is to seek out all the advantageous 
chances which the same changes offer us, 
and to make the most of those. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
on 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 
A FRIEND OF KEATS. 





BY ANDREW LANG, 


To Tuomas EGERTON, Esq., Lothian Col- 
lege, Oxford: 

Dear Egerton:—Yes, as yousay, Mr. Sid- 
ney Colvin’s new “Life of Keats’”* has only 
one fault, it’s too short. Perhaps, also, it 
is almost too studiously free from enthu- 
siasm. But when oneconsiders how Keats 
(like Shelley) has been gushed about, and 
how easy it is to gush about Keats, one can 
only thank Mr. Colvin for his example of 
reserve. What a good fellow Keats was! 
How really manly and, in the best sense, 
moral he seems, when one compares his 
life and his letters with the vagaries of 


*Macmillans. 





a 


contemporary poets who lived longer than 

' he, though they, too, died young, and who 
’ left more work, though not better, never 
so good, perhaps, as Keats’s best. How- 
ever, it was not of Keats that I wished to 
write, but of his friend John Hamilton 
Reynolds. Noscitur a sociis—a man is 
known by the company he keeps. Reyn- 
olds, I think, must have been excellent 
company, if we may judge him by his 
writings. He comes into Lord Houghton’s 
‘** Life and Letters of Keats” very early 
(vol. I, p. 30). We find the poet writing 
to him in the April of 1817, from the Isle 
of Wight. ‘I shall forthwith begin my 
‘Endymion,’ which I hope I shall have 
.got some way with before you come, 
when we will read our verses ina 
delightful place I have set my heart upon, 
near the castle.” Keats ends ‘ your sin- 
cere friend,” and a man to whom Keats 
was a sincere friend had some occasion 
for pride. About Reynolds’s life neither 
time nor space permit me to say very 
much, if I knew very much, which I 
don’t. He was the son of a master in one 
of our large schools. He went to the 
bar. He married a sister of Thomas Hood. 
He wrote like Hood, in the London Maga- 
zine. With Hood for ally, he published 
‘*Odes and Addresses to Great People”; 
the third edition, which I have here, is of 
1826. The late relations of the brothers- 
in-law were less happy: probably the 
ladies of their families quarreled; that is 
usually the way of the belligerent sex. 
Reynolds died in the enjoyment of a 
judicial office in the Isle of Wight, some 
thirty years later than his famous friend, 
the author of ‘‘ Endymion.” ‘It is to be 
lamented,” says Lord Houghton, ‘that 
Mr. Reynolds’s own remarkable verse is 
not better known.” Let us try to know 
it a little better. 

Ihave not succeeded in getting Reyn- 
olds’s first volume of poems, which 
was published before ‘‘ Endymion.” Con- 
tained some Oriental melodies, and won a 
careless good word from Byron. The 
earliest work of his I can lay my hand 
on is ‘‘ The Fancy, A Selection from the 
Poetical Remains of the late Peter Cor- 
coran, of Gray’s Inn, Student at Law, with 
a brief Memoir of his Life.” There is a 
motto from Wordsworth : 


” 


“ Frank are the sports, the stains are fugitive.” 
It was the old palmy time of the Ring. 
Every one knows how Byron took lessons 
from Jackson the boxer; how Shelley had 
a fight at Eton in which he quoted 
Homer, but was licked by a smaller boy; 
how Christopher North whipped the pro- 
fessional pugilist; how Keats himself 
never had enough of fighting at school, 
and beat the butcher afterward. His 
friend Reynolds, also, liked a set to with 
the gloves. His imaginary character, Peter 
Corcoran, is a poetical lad, who becomes, 
possessed by a passion for prize-fighting. 
It seems odd,in a poet, but ‘the stains are 
fugitive.” I would liefer see a young 
man rejoice in his strength and improve his 
science, than loaf around with long hair 
and give anxious thought to the color of 
his neck-tie. It is a disinterested prefer- 
ence, as fighting was never my forte, any 
more than it was Artemus Ward’s. At 
school I was ‘*‘ more remarkable for what 
I suffered than for what I achieved.” 
Peter Corcoran ‘‘ fought nearly as soon as 
he could walk,” wherein he resembled 
Keats, and part of his character may even 
have been borrowed from _ the 
author of the ‘* Ode to the Nightin- 
gale.” Peter fell in love, wrote poetry, 
witnessed a will at the Five’s-Court, and 
became the Laureate of the Ring. ‘ He 
has made a good set-to with Eales, Tom 
Belcher (the monarch of the gloves /), and 
Turner, and it is known that he has par- 
ried the difficult and ravaging hand even 
of Randall himself.” ‘‘ The difficult and 
ravaging hand”—there is style for you! 
Reynolds has all the enthusiasm of his 
hero; let us remember that Homer, Vir- 
gil and Theocritus have all described 
spirited rallies with admiration and good 
taste. From his dissipations in cider cel- 
lars and coal-holes, this rival of Tom and 
Jerry wrote a sonnet that applies well 
enough to Reynolds’s own career: 


“ Were this a feather from an eagle’s wing, 
And thus, my tablet white! a marble tile 





Taken from ancient Jove’s majestic pile,— 
And might I dip my feather in some spring, 





1 !Adown Mount Ida threadlike wandering:— 
And werg my thoughts brought from some 
starry isle 
In Heaven's blue sea—I then might with a 
smile 
Write downa hymn to Fame, and proudly 
sing ! 
“ But I am mortal: and I cannot write 
Aught that may foil the fatal wing of Time. 
Silent, I look at Fame: I cannot climb 

To where her Temple is—Not mine the might:— 

T have some glimmering of what is sublime— 

But, ah! it is a most inconstant light.” 

Keats might have written this son- 
net in a melancholy mood. ‘About 
this time he (Peter) wrote a 
slang description of a fight he had 
witnessed to a lady.” Unlucky Peter! 
‘“Was ever woman in this manner 
wooed”? The lady “ glanced her eye over 
page after page in hopes of meeting with 
something that was intelligible,” and no 
wonder she did not care for a long letter 
** devoted to the subject of a mill between 
Belasco and the Brummagem youths.” 
Peter was so ill-advised as to appear before 
her with glorious scars, ‘‘ two black eyes” 
in fact, and she ‘* was inexorably cruel.” 
Peter did not survive her disdain. ‘‘ The 
lady still lives, and is married”! Itisever 
thus! 

Peter’s published works contain an 
American tragedy. Peter says he got it 
from a friend, who was sending him an 
American copy of ‘‘Guy Mannering” “to 
present to a young lady who, strange to 
say, read books and wore pockets,” vir- 
tues unusual inthe sex. One of the songs 
(on the delights of bull-baiting) contains 
the most vigorous lines [ have ever met, 
but they are too vigorous for our lax age. 
The tragedy ends most tragically, and the 
moral comes in ‘‘ better late,” says the 
author, ‘‘ than never.” The other poems 
are all very lively, and very much out of 
date. Poor Peter! 

Reynolds was married by 1818, and it is 
impossible to guess whether the poems of 
Peter Corcoran did or did not contain 
allusions to his own more lucky love 
affair. ‘‘ Upon my soul,” writes Keats, 
‘*T have been getting more and more close 
to you every day, ever since I knew you, 
and now one of the first pleasures I look 
to is your happy marriage.” Reynolds 
was urging Keats to publish the ‘‘ Pot of 
Basil” ‘‘ as an answer to the attack made 
on me in Blackwood’s Magazine and the 
Quarterly Review.” Next Keats writes 
that he himself ‘‘ never was in love, yet 
the voice and shape of a woman has 
haunted me these two days.” On Sep- 
tember 22d, 1819, Keats sent Reynolds the 
‘*Ode to Autumn,” than which there is no 
more perfect poem in the language of 
Shakespeare. This was the last of his 
published letters to Reynolds. He was 
dying, haunted eternally by that woman’s 
shape and voice. 

Reynolds’s best-known book, if any of 
them can be said to be known at all, was 
published under the name of John Ham- 
ilton. It is‘ The Garden of Florence, and 
Other Poems.” (Warren, London, 1821.) 
There is a dedication—to his young wife. 

‘*Thou hast entreated me to ‘ write no 
more,’” and he, as an elderly ‘‘ man of 
twenty-four” promises to obey. ‘* The 
lily and myself henceforth are two,” he 
says, implying that he and the lily have 
previously been ‘‘one,” a quaint confes- 
sion from the poet of Peter Corcoran. 
There is something very pleasant in the 
graceful regret and obedience of this fare- 
well to the Muse. He says to Mrs. Reyn- 
olds: 

«I will not tell the world that tnou hast chid 
My heart for worshiping the idol Muse; 
That thy dark eye hath given its gentle lid 

Tears for my wanderings; I may not choose 
When thou dost speak but do as I am bid,— 
And therefore to the roses and the dews, 

Very respectfully I make my bow;— 

And turn my back upon the tulips now.” 

The chief poems in the collections, taken 
from ‘‘ Bocaccio,” ‘* were to have been as- 
sociated with tales from the same source, 
intended to have been written by a friend; 
but illness on his part and distracting en- 
gagements on mine, prevented us from 
accomplishing our plan at the time; and 
Death now, to my deep sorrow, has frus- 
trated it forever!” 

I cannot but quote what follows, the 
tribute to Keats’s kindness, to the most 
endearing quality our nature possesses; 
the quality that was Scott’s in such a 





winning degree, that was so marked in 
Moliére. 

“‘He, whois gone, was one of the very 
kindest friends I ever possessed, and yet he 
was not kinder, perhaps, to me than to 
others. His intense mind and powerful 
feeling would, I truly believe, have done the 
world some service had his life been spared 
—but he was of too sensitive a nature—and 
thus he was destroyed! One story he com- 
pleted, and that is to me now the most pa- 
thetic poem in existence.” 


It was ‘‘ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil.” 

The ‘“‘Garden of Florence” is written in 
the couplets of ‘‘Endymion,” and is a beau- 
tiful version of the tale once more retold 
by Alfred de Musset in “Simone.” From 
‘*The Romance of Youth” let me quote 
one stanza, which applies to Keats: 


* He read and dreamt of young Endymion, 
Till his romantic fancy drank: its fill; 
He saw that lovely shepherd sitting alone. 
Watching his white flocks upon Ida’s hill; 
The Moon adored him—and when all was 
still, 
And stars were wakeful—she would earth- 
ward stray, 
And linger with her shepherd love, until 
The hooves of the steeds that bear the car 
of day, 
Struck silver light in the east, and then she 
waned away !” 


It was on Latmos, not Ida, that Endy- 
mion shepherded his flocks; but that is 
of no moment, except to schoolmasters. 
There are other stanzas of Reynolds 
worthy of Keats, for example, this on the 
Fairy Queen: 


“ Her boddice was a pretty sight to see; 
Ye who would know its color,—be a thief 
Of the rose’s muffled bud from off the tree, 
And for your knowledge, strip it leafby leaf, 
Spits of your own remorse or Flora’s grief, 
Till ye have come unto its heart's pale hue, 
The last, last leaf,which is the queen,—the chief 
Of beautiful dim blooms: ye shall not rue, 
At sight of that sweet leaf the mischief which 
ye do. 


Really! one does not know when to leave 
off gathering buds in the Garden of Flor- 
ence. Even after Shakespeare, and after 
Keats, this passage on wild flowers has its 
own charm: 


“We gathered wood flowers,—some, blue as the 
vein 

O’er Hero’s eyelid stealing, and some as white 

In the ciustering grass, as rich Europa’s hand 

Nested amid the curls on Jupiter's forehead, 

What time he snatched her through the star- 
tled waves ;— 

Some purple too, such as in Enna’s meadows 

Foresook their own green homes and parent 
stalks, 

To kiss the fingers of Proserpina; 

And some were sma! as fairie’s eyes,and bright 

As lover's tears!” 


I wish I had room for three or four son- 
nets, the Robin Hood sonnets to Keats, 
and another on a picture of alady. Ex- 
cuse the length of this lettter, and read 
this: 
“Sorrow hath made thine eyes more dark and 
keen, 
And set a whiter hue upon thy cheeks,— 
And round thy presséd lips drawn anguish 
streaks, 
And made thy forehead fearfully serene. 
Even in thy steady hair her work is seen, 
For itsstili parted darkness—till it breaks 
In heavy curls upon thy shoulders—speaks 
Like the stern wave,—how hard the storm hath 
been! 


“So looked that hapless lady of the South, 
Sweet Isabella! at that dreary part 
Of all the passion’d hours of her youth; 
When her green Basil pot by brother’s art 
Was stolen away: so look’d her painéd mouth 
In the mute patience of a breaking heart!” 
There let us leave him, the gay rhymer of 
prize-fighters and eminent persons—let us 
leave him in a serious hour, and with a 
memory of Keats. 
Yours very truly, 


_ 


A. LANG. 





CHRIST’S BURIAL. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





WE learn from the Gospel of John that 
the Jewish rulers, who had procured the 
death sentence against Jesus, were desir- 
ous that his dead body, together with the 
bodies of the two malefactors who were 
crucified with him, ‘“‘should not remain 
upon the cross on the Sabbath day,” then 
near at hand, since ‘‘that Sabbath day 
was an high day.” They hence ‘‘ besought 
Pilate that their legs might be broken,” 
as the means of hastening their death, if 
they were not already dead, and ‘that 
they might be taken away.” Pilate 
granted this request; and, accordingly, 
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the soldiers who had conducted the cruci- 
fixion, were directed to carry it into 
effect. 

These soldiers first broke the legs of the 
malefactors that were crucified with 
Jesus. ‘* But when they came to Jesus, 
and saw that he was dead already they 
brake not his legs.” One of them, how- 
ever, to make sure of his death, ‘‘ with a 
spear pierced his side, and forthwith came 
thereout blood and water,” which, as 
commentators have generally argued, 
shows that the left side of Jesus was thus 
pierced, and that the “‘ spear,” or Roman 
lance, penetrated his heart. Two prophe- 
sies in respect to him were thus fulfilled— 
one declaring that ‘‘a bone of him shall 
not be broken,” and the other declaring 
that ‘‘ they shall look on him whom they 
pierced.” John was an eye-witness of 
this whole scene, and hence he says: ‘‘And 
he that saw it bear record, and his record 
istrue; and he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye might believe.” 

** When even wascome,” that is to say, 
the evening of the day of the crucifixion 
—Joseph of Arimathea went to Pilate, and 
besought him ‘‘ that he might take away 
the body of Jesus, and Pilate gave him 
leave.” What the evangelists, taken col- 
lectively, say in regard to this man is that 
he resided in Arimathea; that he wasa 
disciple of Jesus, yet secretly, for fear of 
the Jews; that he was a rich man, also a 
good and just man; that he.was an hon- 
orable counselor, who waited for the 
kingdom of God: and that he had not 
consented to the counsel of those who 
procured the death of Jesus. They assign 
to him a high social position, and give 
him a good character, with the exception 
of his failure to declare openly his faith 
in Jesus, and publicly identify himself 
with him. He had correct thoughts, but 
lacked the courage to follow them. 

Pilate, on hearing the request of Jo- 
seph, ‘* marveled,” as Mark informs us, 
‘‘if he [Jesus] were already dead, and 
calling unto him the centurion, he asked 
him whether he had been any while dead; 
and when he knew it of the centurion, he 
gave the body to Joseph.” He did not in- 
tend that this body should be taken down 
from the cross until the question was set- 
tled that it was dead. 

Joseph, having thus gained the right to 
remove the body of Jesus, took it down 
from the cross, and ‘‘ wrapped it in a clean 
linen cloth, and laid it in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn in the rock,” 
‘*wherein never man before was laid,” 
and then ‘ rolled a great stone to the door 
of the sepulchre, and departed.” Such is 
the simple and brief statement of the tak- 
ing the body from the cross by Joseph, 
and its burial in his own tomb, given by 
the evangelists. Asa body, it was then, 
like any other human body dead, inani- 
mate and helpless, and subject to the dis- 
posal of any hand that might have pos- 
session of it. The human soul of Jesus 
had left it. Joseph, the secret disciple of 
Jesus, had regard enough for him to seek 
its custody and to honor it. 

There was another man who felt an in- 
terest in this body; and that man was 
Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by night, 
and had the conversation with him re- 
ported in the Gospel of John. He be- 
longed to the sect of the Pharisees, and 
was a ruler of the Jews. In this conver- 
sation he said to Jesus: ‘‘ Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher sent from God; 
for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” Nicode- 
mus was so impressed with the words and 
the acts of Jesus, that when the latter 
was dead, he came and “ brought a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred 
pounds weight,” for the purpose of em- 
balming his body. His knowledge of 
what Jesus was in life gave him an inter- 
est in that body. 

So, also, the women who came with Je- 
sus from Galilee, including Mary Magda- 
lene, and Mary, the mother of Joses, 
‘‘ followed after, and beheld the sepul- 
chre, and how the body was laid.” These 
women returned to Jerusalem, and ‘ pre- 
pared spices and ointments, and rested on 
the Sabbath day, according to the com- 
mandment,” intending, after the Sabbath 
was ended, to revisit the place where the 
body was laid, and pay a tribute of affec- 
tion to the crucified Jesus, They did not 


then understand that their well-meant 
purpose would fail of execution by reason 
of his resurrection from the dead, and 
that, instead of anointing his body, they 
would be greeted by the risen and living 
Saviour. They evidently supposed. that 
his death was the end of his personal ca- 
reer; and yet they were so attached to 
him that his body dead was dear to them. 
They desired to do what they could to 
honor it. 

There was still another class of persons 
who had a special interest in the body of 
Jesus, though very different from that of 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, ang 
from that of the women who followed 
that body to its resting-place in the tomb. 
These persons were ‘ thechief priests and 
Pharisees,” who had procured the death 
of Jesus, and mocked him in his last ago- 
nies. Rejoicing in his death, and hating 
him with the bitterest animosity, they 
‘* came together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, 
we remember that that deceiver said, 
while he was yet alive, After three days I 
will rise again. Command, therefore, 
that the sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest his disciples come by night, 
and steal him away, and say unto the 
people, He is risen from the dead.” This 
implies that they knew what disposition 
had been made of the body. Pilate re- 
plied to them: ‘‘Ye have a watch; go your 
way; make it as sure as yecan. So they 
went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing 
the stone, and setting a watch.” They in- 
tended that the disciples should have no 
opportunity fora clandestine removzl of 
the body of Jesus. 

Matthew says that this was done on 
**the nextday that followed the day of 
preparation.” This ‘“‘next day” began at six 
o'clock in the afternoon of Friday, or the 
day in which Jesus was crucified; and un- 
doubtedly thechief priests and Phari- 
sees did not leave the body of Jesus one 
whole night in the tomb, before taking 
the precaution against its removal by the 
disciples. They at once took this precau- 
tionin the early evening of our Friday, 
or the commencement of *‘ the next day.” 
The supposition that they waited until the 
next morning is wholly improbable, since 
the disciples would be as likely to steal 
the body the first night asthe second. 
Moreover, if they did so wait, they would 
make themselves sure that the body was 
still in the sepulchre before “‘ sealing the 
stone and setting a watch.” 

We have here a combination of provi- 
dential circumstances that militates 
strongly against the supposition of any 
imposture or fraud in respect to the sub- 
sequent resurrection of Jesus. The fact 
that the body of Jesus was actually dead, 
and that there was no mistake or decep- 
tion on this point, is shown to the highest 
degree of certainty. The soldiers looked 
upon it as a dead body, and hence “they 
brake not his legs.” The piercing of the 
side of Jesus with the Roman lance made 
his death certain. The centurion testi- 
fied to his death. The place of burial was 
known, and that place was so guarded by 
those hostile to Jesus that there was no 
opportunity for his friends to remove the 
body, and then pretend that he had risen 
from the dead. These friends were utter- 
ly powerless, and the idea of a resurrec- 
tion, either pretended or real, does not 
seem to have had any place in their minds. 
Their hopes were blasted by the death of 
Jesus. God so ordered the circumstances 
that his enemies were, by their acts, 
made to contribute to the proof that there 
was no imposture about his alleged resur- 
rection ‘‘on the third day.” His death 
was a fact; his burial was afact; and the 
removal of his body from the tomb “on 
the third day” was a fact, taking place 
under circumstances that preclude the 
possibility of imposture by the disciples. 

Moreover, the fact that Joseph of ari- 
mathea, spoken of as arich man, inter- 
posed and begged the body of Pilate, and 
laid it in his own new tomb, fulfilled a pre- 
diction of Isaiah, who, centuries before, 
said in respect to the Messianic Jesus: 
‘* And he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death.” The 
meaning is that Jesus, being the Messiah, 
and also crucified as a malefactor,, would, 
in the ordinary course of things, have 





been buried with malefactors, and thus 
would have ‘‘made his grave with the 





wicked.” The action of Joseph, however, 


in begging the body of Pilate and placing 
it inhis own new tomb, changed this or- 
der, and thus fulfilled the prophecy that 
he was ‘‘ with the rich in his death.” 

The only persons who conducted the 
funeral obsequies of the crucified Jesus, 
were Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, 
and a few humble women who had fol- 
lowed him from Galilee. Possibly some 
one or more of the twelve disciples might 
have been present; but no mention is 
made of their names. No funeral eulogy 
was pronounced over the body of the sleep- 
ing dead. The Jewish nation did not 
array itself in the drapery of sorrow. 
Jesus, though the greatest and best being 
that ever came to earth, and the best 
friend man ever had, was entombed with- 
out the pomp and parade that usually 
mark the burial of kings and the great 
men of this world. He did not need 
these honors. They would have added 
nothiug to his essential glory. Although 
he died as if he were a felon, he was ap- 
preciated and honored in Heaven, and in 
the ages to come was destined to be ap- 
preciated and honored on earth. The 
simple and unimposing ceremony of that 
hour was to be made a part of his history, 
and to be reported and read wherever his 
Gospel should be preached to the end of 
time. 

The grave, in Christian thought, has be- 
come a hallowed place by the fact that 
the crucified body of Jesus once rested 
there, and by the further fact that, on the 
morning of the third day, he left that 
dark and silent abode, and came forth in 
triumph as the Prince of life and glory. 
There ‘‘the dear flesh of Jesus lay,” and 
there ‘“‘left a long perfume.” His body 
saw no corruption. The human soul and 
the divine presence, in virtue of which he 
was himself ‘‘ the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily,” resumed their prior relations to 
the body that was buried, and that rose 
again on the third day. Jesus conquered 
death and the grave in his own person. 
He had power to lay down his own life, 
and he had power to take it again, and he 
did both. 

Why, then, if allied with this Jesus 
who is the great Immanuel, and who is 
pledged for our eternal protection, should 
we fear to die? Why should we spend 
all our life-time in bondage, through 
fear of death? Why should we dread 
either death or the grave? What essen- 
tial harm can either do to us? A life 
immortal lies beyond both, and sheds a 
cheering ray on both. Neither will be 
our final end. It is not more certain 
that Jesus died, was buried, and rose 
again, than it is that we, if his friends 
and followers, shall also rise from the 
dead in the resurrection of the just, and 
have bodies fashioned like unto “ his glo- 
rious body.” The corruptible will, at the 
time appointed, put om incorruption, and 
the mortal will put on immortality. And 
‘then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory ?” 

Let it be granted that, in itself consid- 
ered, it is an awful thing to die and leave 
the world to which we are bound by so 
many fond attachments of the heart. 
Let it be granted that it is an awful thing 
to think of our bodies as imprisoned in 
the tomb, and there moldering back to 
dust. Let it be granted that it is a terri- 
ble trial to our spirits to lose and to bury 
our cherished kindred. All this is true. 
Yet this is not the whole truth. The 
grave, though to our senses the land of 
deep and dense shadows, is, nevertheless, 
to the eye of Christian faith, radiant with 
the light of Heaven. ‘‘Thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory” over death 
and the grave, ‘‘through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Yes; thanks be to God that we 
have a Christ, a Saviour, a Prince of Life, 
who, though he died for our sins, and was 
buried, rose again as ‘‘the first fruits” of 
them that sleep. Let us not sorrow over 
our kindred dead, who ‘sleep in Jesus,” 
as those do who “have no hope.” Let not 
death and the grave give us any alarm in 
respect to our own safety. We have in 
Jesus a friend who knows what both are 
by his own experience, and who is more 
than a match for both. His voice will at 





length be heard, and the sleeping dead 





good, unto the resurrection of life.” 
“ How glorious He, how happy they, 
In such a glorious Friend! 
Whose love secures them all the way, 
And crowns them at the end.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





A Goon dinner is better than nothing, 

and though I think something more val- 

uable, as well as more appropriate, might 

have been given to Professor Tyndall 

than a banquet, the public are to be con- 

gratulated on their appreciation. To be 

highly scientific is comparatively easy, 

but to impart the results of deep study in 

a popular and attractive form is very 

difficult. It is only, indeed, in these lat- 

ter days that the attempt has been at- 

tended with success. Any middle-aged 

person who calls to mind how science 

used to be taught to people at large, 

should be grateful for the change. An 

orrery, a magic lantern, various bottles, 

concerning which, when certain ingredi- 

ents were poured into them, promises of 
what would happen were uot always ful- 
filled, were the stock in trade of 
scientific lecturers a generation ago. 

Their words were sesquipedalian and 
as unintelligible as their performances, 
Even a man of culture such as Southey 
used to inveigh against scientific men as 
the greatest bores with which society was 
pestered. The books that introduced 
science to the young were dry, and when 
they attempted to mix ‘* Play with Ear- 
nest” still more intolerable. Even the lec- 
tures to the Royal Society could not hold 
a candle in the way of entertainment to 
the conjurers. I remember a man of 
great reputation assuring me that it was 
impossible to popularize science: ‘** What 
is difficult in itself,” he said, *‘ can never 
be rendered easy by explanation.” Thanks 
to Professor Tyndall we have changed all 
that. Though even now men are found 
to speak of him scornfully because he has 
made science popular—as though to be un- 
technical and unintelligible was only 
worthy of a quack—a whole generation ac- 
knowledge their obligations to him. Nor 
should we forget that, through his exam- 
ples we have other teachers, such as Mr. 
Grant Allen,who have the rare art of mak- 
ing the rough places of science smooth for 
us, and have lent even the graces of hu- 
mor to what used to be very serious sub- 
jects indeed. 

A wedding has taken place ina Pull- 
manCar on the North Pacific Railway. 
In railway lines of such exceptional 
length it does not seem unreasonable that 
the various institutions of human life 
should go on as they do when one is sta- 
tionary; but it is not space after all, but 
time, one is concerned with in this mat- 
ter, and I don’t see why the same thing 
should not happen on short lines where 
the train goes slow. Between Plymouth 
and Land’s End, for example, where it is 
proverbial that even our expresses begin 
to ‘“‘crawl,” why should not the railway 
company (since it will not give steam) pro- 
vide a clergyman to marry couples. 
‘*Honeymoons on this line” would be a 
splendid tourist advertisement for the 
summer months. 

The absence of rain in the country has 
become very serious; this could have been 
borne by Londoners, but the drought has 
now begun to affect them. The follow- 
ing is a note received by a gentleman of 
the city who is accustomed to quarter 
himself and his family ona rural relative 
during the summer months : 


‘Dear Ceusin,—We shall be glad to see 
you and all your little ones as usual, but I 
warn you there will be neither bathing nor 
tubbing. We have to send five miles to the 
nearest well. Of course you can get any- 
thing in London, and [ must ask you to 
bring your water supply for drinking pur- 
poses with you. Weare all upon an allow- 
ance here of a wine-glass a day. 

“Yours ever, 
“Dora Dry.” 

Taking advantage of the dry weather 
(and of the absence of newsin the paper) 
the Floating Island of Derwentwater has 
again made its appearance. I don’t wish 





to take the bread out of the mouth of any 
honest paragraphist, but I think a stop 
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should be put to the imposture of this isl- 
and. As a matter of fact itis not an isl- 
and atall, but a body of soil attached 
underneath the water to the mafhland, 
which dry weather leaves bare by causing 
the lake to sink. 

It is not so easy to float islands as com- 
panies in the city. :The successor of the 
Mahdi in the Sfdan has, by the way, 
been taking a leaf out of our business 
books. He has been issuing checks—not 
crossed ones,but quite as little likely to be 
stolen as if they were. Theyare made 
payable at Cairo when he has conquered 
Cairo. Proprietors of caravans (in the 
desert) have to take them in exchange for 
their goods. 

At Lowmoor Iron Works an unhappy 
man has committed an act of suicide, 
upon which there can be but one consola- 
tory reflection, namely, that for once the 
usual verdict ‘‘of unsound mind” can- 
not be questioned. In the presence of an- 
other person he climbed upon a wagon 
and deliberately took a header into a burn- 
ing furnace. The theologians of old 
would no doubt have regarded this inci- 
dent with equanimity, but tous who are 
not so accustomed to ‘‘ playing with fire,” 
it seems shocking enough. I only remem- 
ber one parallel case, where all the coro- 
ner had to sit upon wasa metal button. 
In iron-working establishments the catas- 
trophes are always melodramatic, and 
even the games of their employés grim 
and Cyclopean. Twoof them were ‘“‘lark- 
ing” the other day, and, ‘in playfully 
pitching coal hammers at one another,” 
the pick end of the hammer perforated 
one of their skylls. What an amusement 
to indulge in With the thermometer nine- 
ty degrees in the shade! 

A door must be either open or shut,says 
the French proverb; and which it is makes 
a good deal of difference in the case of a 
flood door in a tunnel under a river when 
the springs are out. The Severn Tunnel 
was made useless by the tapping of the 
big spring in October, 1879, and it was of 
the last importance to shut its flood door. 
Lambert, the diver, as Mr. Charles Rich- 
ardson tells us, in his interesting lecture 
at Bristol, the other day, undertook this 
delicate operation, but after getting witb- 
in seventy yards of the spot, was unable 
to drag his air pipe further. Heuss was 
then exhibiting his invention of a diving 
dress without air pipes at the aquarium, 
and the contractor sent for him; ‘but 
atter groping about in the sort of place he 
was expected to go into for a quarter of a 
mile,” his heart failed him and he said he 
would not do such a job for £10,000. 
Then Lambert persuaded Heuss to lend 
him his dress, and, after one failure, 
‘caused by the nose of his mask pinching 
him too tightly,” he closed the flood door 
and the tunnel was putin working order 
after fourteen months of closure. Think 
of a quarter of a mile of water to be 
pushed through in the dark and ali alone; 
science, it seems, has not only its romance, 
but its melodrama. 

The United Service Club, I hear, has 
boycotted The Pall Mall Gazette for in- 
sulting the Prince of Wales. ‘I don’t 
presume to argue the matter,” observed a 
modest novelist of my acquaintance, 
“but I wish all the clubs in London 
would boycott my books.” At first I was 
at a loss to understand him, but he pres- 
ently explained what should, indeed, have 
been clear enough, that though the turn- 
ing out of a newspaper is a disadvantage 
to the extent of the number of copies 
taken in, the refusal to take a book into a 
club would be distinct benefit to a popular 
author. It is, in fact, a huge lending 
library, which takes but one copy that 
serves for fifty members. 

It is Mark Twain, I think, who some- 
where portrays as ‘ the meanest skunk in 
creation,” a gun-powder manufacturer 
who, when his employés, by an ¢xplosion 
in his factory, are blown into the air for 
forty minutes or so, docks them of that 
amount as “lost time” in their wages. 
But even this man has been outdone in 
meanness. A man has been discovered 
who makes his living by selling flowers 
stolen from cemetery graves. It is curi- 
ously significant of how little the moral 
sense enters into judicial matters, that 
this wretch has been only fined for his 
offenses. If there was ever a back that 





invited whipping, it is surely this man’s 


It appears, by the bye, that our English 
Court of Chancery is not the only court 
which has the power of prolonging life,in 
a case with a good deal of money in it, be- 
yond all reasonable limits. The Court of 
Sessions in Edinburgh has just closed the 
record—a phrase, I suppose, which im- 
plies all the money is spent—in the case 
of Greig versus Barclay, which was insti- 
tuted in 1849. Theaction, which was (orig- 
inally) for £140,000, has resulted, says the 
report, ‘‘ in the pursuer’s ruin.” MacJarn- 
dice versus MacJarndice. 

After the exhaustions of the Jubilee 
that application of the worthy mayor for 
a knighthood is really a most refreshing 
circumstance. One knows that there are 
soldiers who ask for the Victoria Cross, 
and lawyers who request to be made Q.C.’s, 
but it is surely unusual for a gentleman 
to petition for a knighthood. One can 
imagine, of course,his arguments; person- 
al merits, the pleasure it would give his 
wife, and (especially) that it would cost 
nothing to the donor; but still, it must be 
unusual. The desire, no doubt, is very 
common, and advantage has been taken 
of it to inflict upon a worthy Englisoman, 
residing in Switzerland, one of the cruel- 
est of practical jokes. He got up a 
Jubilee party of his fellow-country- 
men in his canton and telegraphed 
their felicitations to Her Majesty the 
Queen, who promptly replied, ‘‘Victoria’s 
gratitude; rise,Sir John.” And he rose—to 
the hook at once. At five o’clock the gen- 
uine answer came from Windsor, ‘‘Colo- 
nel Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank the English residents,” etc., etc. 
But in the mean time he had got his title 
(sent by a humorist from Paris), and he 
will probably be ‘‘Sir John” to his friends 
to the end of his days. I can’t help smil- 
ing a little, but if there isalady in the 
case—that is, a lady. wno wanted to be 
“my lady”—I think it a very heartless 
jest. 

I suppose the enormous gulf that lies 
between intelligence and information will 
never be understood by educationalists; 
their one idea has been always to stuff the 
pupil without regard to his digestion. It 
is so easy to set a lesson, and so trouble- 
some to discover whether the lesson has 
been understood, whence we get the amaz- 
ing results of ‘‘ Euclid,” and the ‘“‘rule of 
proportion” learned by heart. I don’t 
know whether Miss Ramsay’s intellectual 
feat will improve female education in the 
lower spheres, but a Government inspector 
of ladies’ schools once told me that he had 
never met a pupil who understood the 
rule of three. Matters, it seems by the 
late examination papers for the Peek 
prizes, are not much better among boys. 
As instances of teaching by machinery, 
the answers given upon the subject of the 
Pentecost have rarely been rivaled. The 
disciples are described as hearing ‘‘a 
mighty Russian wind,” as having ** tons 
of fire resting on their heads,” and as 
‘speaking with cloven tongues.” One 
young gentleman deduced from the story 
of John the Baptist the moral that ‘‘one 
shouldn’t marry widows,” a precept not 
original, indeed,but which has been never 
before drawn from that particular narra- 
tive. It should be noted that for what is 
good (and some of it is charming) in their 
replies, we are indebted to the pupils, 
while their obligation to their tutors is 
small indeed. 

The Priest of Ednicatti, a large town in 
Sicily, hit upon a very sensational device 
the other day for making his public min- 
istrations attractive. Finding a difficulty 
in bringing home to the minds of his con- 
gregation the personal existence of their 
ghostly enemy—defined by the bye, years 
ago, by a Windsor school-boy as ‘‘ Prince 
Albert”—he caused a young man to ap- 
pear beside him in the pulpit, ‘‘ with his 
face blacked, two large horns on his head, 
and a tail from which crackers went off at 
intervals.” The success of the experi- 
went as to the main point was complete, 
but its effect was to clear the church by a 
general stampede in which women and 
children were much injured. The rever- 
end gentleman meant well, no doubt, but, 
it must be admitted, showed more zeal 
than judgment. It was too much of a 
surprise for his flock; he should have be- 





gun with somebody more familiar—and 
yet who would have carried out his 
idea—such as the lawyer of the town. 

If 1 had any objects of ‘‘ bigotry and 
virtue,” or indeed, anything to dispose of, 
I should prefer above every other pur- 
chaser to sell it to aclub. There is no 
such spirited buyer as your club commit- 
tee; because the money does not come out 
of their own pockets. No one who is an 
habitué of a club—who breakfasts, 
lunches, or dines there, and compares the 
prices of things with the quotations in the 
day’s paper, or with what he sees adver- 
tiged in good shops—will be disposed to 
deny this; but when ornament and not use 
is in question, the difference in expendi- 
ture is striking indeed. A curious exam- 
ple of this has recently been brought to 
light in connection with the winding up 
of the Beaconsfield club. A bust of the 
statesman to whom it owed its being, 
was purchased of the artist, Count Glei- 
chen, for £150. It is probable the com- 
mittee thought they could hardly give too 
much (of club money) to encourage art in 
the person of a semi-royal sculptor. Pri- 
vate persons seem to think differently, 
for all that the bust realized at the sale of 
the effects of the institution was £42. 

The ‘‘ Regent’s Canal Mystery,” as it is 
called, is just now filling London not only 
with horror, but also with very unreason- 
able alarm. It is, of course, a very shock- 
ing thing that the limbs of a fellow-crea- 
ture—but all wrapped up in cloth of the 
same pattern—should be found distributed 
over an immense area; the arms at Batter- 
sea, the legs at Waterloo Bridge, the trunk 
at Rainham Ferry, and so on; but when 
looked at logically, these facts, as regards 
the conduct of the criminal, are reassur- 
ing. They prove beyond the power of all 
argument how difficult it 1s to dispose of 
a body in London. Tokill is easy, but to 
dispose of the evidence of the murder tax- 
es the ingenuity of the most cunning. As 
with the victim of Eugene Aram, in the 
poem, theelements cannot be trusted to 
hide the dreadful secret; and though, as 
in this case, the main object may be ef- 
fected without actual discovery, it is only 
by running very many smaller risks, each 
of which may spell ruin. 

The medical world has received a genu- 
ine slap in the face at Cambridge. A 
young woman, who, twelve months ago, 
was stabbed in the chest with a sword 
stick, by her lover, hasalways maintained 
that some of the steel has remained in her 
body. She was reasoned with in the usu- 
al professional way, assured that the thing 
was impossible, and complimented on the 
strength of her imagination. Every one 
who has bad a grit in his eye, and been 
told that it is ‘* only a little inflammation, 
probably derived from cold,” will under- 
stand what was said to her. The other 
day, however, there was extracted from 
between her shoulders, a piece of steel 
blade more than six inches in length; so 
that even the doctors have been compelled 
to admit that (though no doubt the patient 
was highly fanciful), there was ‘ really 
something in it.” 

A novel is advertised, the profit of 
which ought by rights to be appropriated 
to some benevolent object; the author of 
it, to judge by a criticism in The North 
Daily Mail, being obviously the most 
charitable of living authors. ‘The hero- 
ine,” we are told, “is a bright and charm- 
ing girl when free from her fits of gloom 
and tendency to crime, and the pitiful- 
ness of the story rests on the wrecking of 
the beautiful young life by the terrible 
impulse that at times take hold of her su- 
persensitive nature.” This reminds one 
of Cyril, in ‘‘The Princess,” 

“She has a solid base of sentiment; 

But as the waterlily starts and slides 

Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 

Though anchored at the bottom; such is she.” 
But for a burglary (or two) with violence 
and a few quiet, unpremeditated murders, 
the young woman would be spotless. 

Force, men of science tell us, is never 
wasted; there are cases, however, in which 
it seems to be so, and the following is one 
of them: Two enterprising burglars have 
a design upon a safe, which cannot be 
approached through the premises in which 
it stands. A mission hall is, however, 
next door to it, through the wall of which 
they can, they think, effect an entrance. 





They, therefore, attend the mission serv- 
ice, and patiently sit it out—though very 
likely it was in part offensive to their feel- 
ings—and when the .congregation de- 
part they conceal themselves in the hall. 
All night long they work at the wall and 
then at the safe. It is drilled, and sawn, 
and opened, and at length their self-de- 
nial and perseverance seem about to reap 
their reward. But by some most unfor- 
tunate accident the money was all re- 
moved the day before, and they only find 
eighteen penny-worth of postage stamps. 
One knows what the moralist will say, of 
course, but I should like to know what the 
man of science, with his ‘‘there is no such 
thing as loss of energy,” will say to that. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A FEW PERTINENT FACTS. 
BY E. T, FLEMING. 


THE speech made by Mr. Henry Grady to 
a New England dinner-party,and the sev- 
eral short editorials of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution shifting the responsibility of the 
color line to the Negro, would lead the 
people of the North to believe that the 
Negro has all the equality of rights that 
any other Southern man had. Is this the 
truth? Facts will best answer. Some 
time ago the following passage appeared 
in the Western Christian Advocate of 
Cincinnati, and was quoted in the Chris- 
tian Index, a white Baptist paper of 
Atlanta: 

“The problem of educating and Christian- 
izing the two races in the South is a com- 
plicated one. . The prejudice of the 
white man against his colored brother is in- 
finitely absurd and infinitely wicked.” 

The Christian Index replied by asking: 

“ Does the man really think that the peo- 
ple of the South, either white or black, 
need Christianizing at the hands of their 
Northern neighbors? ”’ 

Let me answer the question with a few 
facts. 

Dr. J. B. Hawthorne, the pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, of Atlanta, on 
Sunday, October 31st, 1886, uttered this 
remarkable statement from his pulpit: 

“If I were disposed I could make every 
Georgian mantle his face, and hang his head 
in shame at the appalling moral and relig- 
ious condition of thousands of their fellow- 
citizens. In the lower section of 
this state, along the sea-coast and on the 
rice plantations, there are thousands of Ne- 
groes in as low a state of vice, ignorance 
and superstition as their ancesters in the 
jungles along the Congo; and there are 
thousands of white people in the mountain 
counties a very little better than these Ne- 
grces.”’ 

This is one pertinent fact. It is the 
truth, and I do not doubt that the writer 
in the Index listened with me to these 
same words. 

A fair and impartial statement of a few 
facts will show who 1s responsible for 
caste, and how much equal rights a Negro 
has in Georgia, Mr. Grady and the Consti- 
tution to the contrary notwithstanding. 

For ten years I have labored among my 
race (I mean the Negro part of it), and of 
a truth thousands in the back counties 
and outside the cities are exceedingly lew 
in ignorance, superstition and sin; many 
practice conjuration and ‘‘ voodooism.” 
For a number of years I was a revenue 
officer, and I have traveled extensively 
among the illiterate and poorer classes ‘of 
whites. Their condition, intellectually 
and morally, is but little better than that 
of the Negroes. 

Great numbers of Negroes, from their 
ignorance of moral law, think it no sin to 
violate marriage vows. I know many 
men and women who have mutually 
agreed to separate, and have each taken 
up with another. They call each union 
the relation of husband and wife. Some 
of these have changed three and four 
times within my own knowledge. I 
know a great many who have thus sepa- 
rated and had from two to five so-called 
husbands or wives, and think it no sin. 
Again, it isa very common thing among 
the great mass of the ignorant of our race 
to firmly believe that all one can borrow 
or procure credit for is that much gain, 
and they do not think it un-Christian 
never torepay. The beating of one’s wife 
is considered just, and not un-Christian, 
by hundreds. The standard of virtue is 
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very low: numbers do not think it un- 
Christian to be unchaste. Ina vast num- 
ber of our churches the emotional nature 
of the people is played upon by supersti- 
tion, and there is a regular pandemonium, 
so to speak, so that the minister’s voice is 
rarely heard above the confusion and 
noise. Prayers are made at the top of the 
voice, and all kinds of gesticulations too 
ludicrous and ridiculous to be described. 
I have seen two preachers stop at a bar- 
room, and purchase a flask of whisky be- 
fore attending a funeral, ‘‘for to gyard 
agin de desease.” There is a continued 
quarrel between multitudes, the only 
cause being: ** I’m Baptis’”’; “* Lain’t, ’'m 
Mefodis’.” And these quarrels run into 
all kinds of scandal imaginable. These 
are facts, and from them any fair and 
honest mind will conclude that we ‘‘ need 
Christianizing,” not only ‘‘at the hands 
of our Northern neighbor,” but from all 
that God will send to our aid. The above 
facts refer to the bulk of our people, that 
have not had the advantages of our 
blessed schools. We are progressing very 
rapidly, and will prove to the world, 
through our lives and labor in the future, 
that we are susceptible of the highest 
Christian cultivation, and will yet reach 
that high standard of religious civilization 
taught by the blessed Christ. God bless 
the friends that placed among us such 
schools as Clark University, Gammon 
School of Theology, Atlanta University, 
and the Baptist seminaries! These grand 
schools, with their corps of ‘* Christian- 
izers,” are doing a great work for the ele- 
vation of the Negro to a ‘‘ perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ.” God bless them! 

A few facts concerning our ‘‘ brother in 
white.” I have seen a white school- 
teacher sitting on his table with shirt 
sleeves rolled up, no coat on, hearing his 
classes recite. I have sleptin white men’s 
houses, where the house consisted of one 
room and the. families from five to nine 
persons; the whole family and visitors, 
male and female, married and unmarried, 
old folks, young folks and children, all, 
together with a few cats and the usual 
yellow dog, sleeping, cooking and eating 
in that one room. In more than twenty 
counties of this state I have seen broils, 
drunkenness, cutting and shooting affrays 
carried on by our white brothers around 
the house of God on the Sabbath during 
service. I have seen seven drunken fights 
in passing through a village of about two 
hundred and fifty white inhabitants be- 
tween the hours of six and seven o’clock 
in the morning. There were a very few 
Negroes living in the village. It is an 
open secret that a large number of white 
men cohabit with Negro mistresses, and in 
many cases it is winked at by the Church. 
All of the above statements are facts, 
truths too patent and flagrant to be denied 
by any honest and conscientious mind. I 
will not say that a multitude of our 
‘*brothers in white” ‘“‘need Christianizing,” 
but leave the judgment to be pronounced 
by an impartial public. I believe, from 
Dr. Hawthorne’s standpoint, that they do 
**need” education and Christianization; 
whether ‘‘ from our Northern neighbor,” 
or some other neighbor, the fact remains 
the same, and the need is as great as that 
in China or Africa. 

Again the Index says: 

‘As to the prejudice on the part of the 
white man against his Negro brother, it may 
not be courteous to say it is infinitely false, 
but we insist that our Cincinnati brother is 
infinitely mistaken.” 


Now let us see if he is. A few practical 
facts will determine the truth of his state- 
ment. 

Ihave been sent to the back seatin a 
dusty corner of the galleries of more than 
twenty-five churches in this state, a few 
of them here in Atlanta, simply because 
Ihave a very little Negro blood in my 
veins. I have been ejected from coaches 
on railroad trains a number of times in 
this state, cwice with my wife and chil- 
dren, and made to go into a coach where 
all kinds of obscene language was freely 
used, and smoking was carried on by a 
low type of the Southern gentry, for no 
cause but being born a Negro. I have 
been refused shelter under a common 
awning, from a storm of sleet and snow, 

orno other cause than the fact that I 





have Negro blood in me. On one occa- 
sion I stepped into the waiting saloon 
where a number of white persons were 
sitting around a cheerful fire, it was cold 
and raining outside, and I had been in 
but a few minutes when one remarked: 
‘* That’s a Nig-gah”; it was but a few mo- 
ments before I was invited out, with the 
remark that ‘‘ white folks don’t soshate 
wid Nig-gahs, an you can’t set in heah.” 
Colored teachers in the city public schools, 
although of the same ability, and work- 
ing the same number of hours, receive 
but a little more than half the pay of the 
white teachers. I do not suppose you can 
find a Negro of average intelligence, with 
a spark of real manhood, that desires the 
fusion of the races, yet we beg and pro- 
test and pray against the snares and traps 
laid for our best women, and that they 
may cease to be the special prey of our 
white brethren. There is a law in this 
state against bastardy: if violated by 
two Negroes it is enforced, and one goes 
to the penitentiary; if violated by two 
white persons a redress is made to the in- 
jured; if violated by a male white person 
anda Negro woman, nothing is said or 
thought of it. I ask in the name of com- 
mon justice, why is it? 

Mr. Glenn, of Whitfield County, has 
just succeeded in passing his education 
bill, which prohibits the education of the 
races together by fine and imprisonment. 

In his speech before the House he con- 
demned with the strongest language our 
best school for Negro education, lauded 
the action of Judge Lumkin for sending 
to prison missionaries to the Indians, and 
said the bill was the outgrowth of the 
Southern policy; that Georgia and the 
South were willing to give ‘‘equal rights. 
but not identical rights.” ‘‘ The color line 
shall never be wiped out,” and, said he, 
‘*T have no apology to make for this re- 
mark. There is no danger to the 
Negro as long as he follows the rules of 
the old colored people of the long by-gone 
days, but there is great danger of his life 
when he forces himself up for recognition. 
‘*What care we for the indignation of 
the North or even the world. Why, we do 
not care for the opinion of the North, this 
is Southern policy, and standing upon that 
Iask you to wipe out all the possibility of 
the co-education of the races.” 

This gentleman had a packed gallery and 
house to hear him. I heard him cheered 
time and again when referring to the 
Northern feeling on the Negro equality. 

Now, there is a law in Georgia, on her 
statute books, which declares every per- 
son with not more than one-eighth of 
Negro blood to be a white man. Hun- 
dreds of children are being born which 
are legally white but socially ‘“‘ Niggers.” 
Now this bill militates against them, for 
it denies to them school privileges. 

In the car shed at Atlanta the several 
railroads have large placards which bear 
the inscription or brand: ‘‘ This Coach for 
Colored People” and on another ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Coach.” 

Do not these plain facts prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that all the caste and 
and race prejudice comes from our white 
brother, and to such an extent that it 
seems like folly and evasion of truth to 
deny it? I ask, in the light of common 
sense and truth,who is infinitely mistaken 
—The Christian Index, The Constitution 
and Mr. Grady, or The Western Christian 
Advocate? 

ATLANTA, GA, 
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BY R. A. OAKES. 





Lone, languid, and loved of thesun- 
shine are the days which mark the dawn, 
the progress, and the lapse of August. It 
is the month of striking colors, the festival 
of Flora’s great composite family, Nature’s 
freebooters, the pungent, piquant, gypsy 
tribes, which come streaming down every 
green slope, crowding the very edges of 
the dusty highways, thickening along 
every sylvan path and greeting the eyes 
with sturdy limbs and gorgeous colors. 
Little sympathy have they with the dainty 
darlings that hid their soft tints in the 
thickening grasses of May, but blowsy 
with color, and rank and ragged 
of growth, in the wildest landscapes, they 





contend with each other for precedence 
and survival. 

To them belong the serried ranks of ele- 
campane that crowd along the borders of 
streams, rivaling the sun with their yel- 
low disks; the rank and irrepressible bur- 
docks, purple with bearded balls of bloom; 
the tangles of wormwood whose purplish- 
yellow spear-heads lavish golden pollen at 
the lightest touch; the clumps of tansy 
that light up every fence corner with their 
«lustered yellow bosses, breathing a pun- 
gent aura, type of the life eternal, 


laid by old-time country people 
on the couches of the dead. 
To them, too, belong’ the asters, 


whose rays of white or red or purple grow 
all alongthe dusky marginsof the wood, 
riot in upland pastures, and greet the Au- 
gust sun at all times and in all places. 
The golden-rods are close of kin, the 
brightest of August’s trophies, whose even 
fronds of fleecy, feathery gold reflect the 
warmth and color of the slumberous noons 
that brood above them. The troublesome 
tribes of “ stick-tights,” the bur mari- 
golds and beggar ticks sharp with barbed 
awns, and clinging to the garments of all 
who pass them, and the rank and tile of 
thistles whose bristling pappus rival the 
butterfly in its flight, belong to this irre- 
pressible family. 

Warm and aromatic or bitingly bitter, 
or acrid with narcotic and poisonous juices 
are the plants which August nourishes: 
pungent pennyroyal lifting pale blue blos- 
soms over lean and scraggy pastures; 
aromatic menthas crowding the banks of 
sluggish streams; blue blossomed lobelia, 
the poisonous adjunct of hot drops and 
capsicum in the half-forgotten Thomp- 
sonian dipensary. How full are old gar- 
rets of the pungent aromas of August’s 
flora. Year after year their dusty rafters 
are festooned anew with its so-called sim- 
ples, remedial agents honored in the: calf- 
bound folios of Gerard and Culpepper, 
whose curative virtues are hoary with 
tradition. Plants under the influence of 
Venus or Mars or Saturn, governed by 
Aries or Taurus or Gemini, to be gathered 
at the end of the dog days and after the 
fall of the moon, some to be dried in the 
shade and some in the sun, and rarely po- 
tent unless taken with unbounded faith 
and backed by the forces of Nature. Cat- 
nip and mayweed and hoarhound to be 
taken in copious draughts for colds, bone- 
set for billiousness, mints for flatulency, 
smartweed for lotions, colt’s-foot, cham- 
omile, spikenard, comfrey, motherwort, 
thoroughwort, sage and thyme, efficacious 
as phytognomy or the doctrine of signa- 
tures shall determine. 

Other harvests belong to August, har- 
vests spiced and sugared, dripping sirupy 
juices, luscious with all the ripened 
sweets of the year. The orchards are 
heavy with pulpy globes streaked 
and stained with gold and crim- 
son, or they lie in the velvetry after- 
math like great rubies. August wind- 
falls, crisp, juicy, uncloying, full of the 
fragrance of the blossoms from whence 
they sprang. The plums, too, bend under 
the weight of their own glaucus purple or 
malachite fruitage. Every hedge is warm 
and dusky with the crowded corymbs of 
the elderberry, and above them the wild 
cherry bends its slim branches, heavy 
with purple beaded fringes. The upland 
wastes are impenetrable with prickly 
blackberry thickets and shining with its 
wealth of melting cones. 

In the meadow the farmer is swinging 
his cradle in long, rhythmic strokes, leav- 
ing a wake of foamy gold as he goes, 
drooping graceful oat pannicles or awned 
spikelets of wheat. What auriferous 
colors are in these latter harvests! What 
other tints has Nature the exact counter- 
part of the August wheat-field? When the 
wind sweeps aslant its opulent breadths 
how its colors change, the nodding heads 
heavy with precious wealth, mingled tints 
of orange and bronze, making marked 
contrasts with the lissome wands, amber- 
hued like honey, which support them. 

But the glory of the August landscape 
is in the corn, sun-loving, at last in its 
full growth and virile beauty; long, 
sweeping ranks of spear blades, lovely in 
their perfect curves, blue green as the 
ocean when the sun glints into its un- 
ruffled bosom, crowned with feathered 





plumes of purple and streaming with 
silken favors. How the bees make music 
along its tops, gathering hordes of its 
golden pollen, how the long blades clash 
and whisper, as they ‘‘ take the wind upon 
their summer thrones.” The springing 
aftermath in the meadows vies with the 
corn in its wealth of deepest emerald; the 
faded chrysoprase of the sharp hay stub- 
ble is lost in its thickening sheens; clumps 
of clover lift their honied bouquets every- 
where above it, or broad fields of crimson 
blooms stretch knee deep, tangled masses 
of color and perfume. Along the silent 
country roads are grouped great, gray, 
picturesque barns, with mossy, bellying 
roofs and sagging doors, wide open, the 
cavernous bays crowded to the roof-pole 
with the wealth of the harvests, sweet 
almost to suffocation with subtle fragran- 
cies. 

Into this sun-steeped perfumed quiet, 
rural life fits with an indescribable charm. 
The clustering farm buildings slumber in 
masses of light and shade. Across the 
golden stubble of shorn wheat fields, 
flocks of young turkeys goin systematic 
foraging parties; young chickens dart in 
and out the screening grasses, and cal- 
low roosters never tire of sounding their 
thin clarions, whistles for which they will 
have to pay altogether toodear. Along 
the hillsides in the shadows of solitary 
trees the cattle lie in groups, chew- 
ing their cuds in sleepy,lazy content; while 
wagons toppling with golden sheaves 
make perfect pictures in the distant fields. 
But through all this light and heat and 
quiet, these sunny stretches of field and 
forests and water there is woven an in- 
visible thread of change; a melancholy 
premonition faint but potent, proclaim- 
ing that Nature’s forces are spent, that 
the year has passed its prime, and that 
henceforth death and decay must rule the 
remaining months. Despite the inveter- 
ate sunshine the nights daily encroach 
upon it and edge it with an increasing 
chill. The air is full of amber light, and 
the woods are closer and darker with som- 
ber shadows; its leaves are harsh and 
rusty ang ragged, and in the swamps 
sprouting clumps of soft maple are already 
dashed withcrimson. The swamps them- 
selves are no longer the same; their oozy 
bottoms are hard and foot-sure. The 
sedges that grow along their borders are 
brown with clusters of ripened seed. The 
cat-tails lift their tapering velvet-ringed 
maces out of masses of long graceful 
spear blades; while the whorled blossoms 
of the sagittarias bend their white heads 
in modest contrast against the brilliant 
cardinals that make the dark tangles of 
the alders fairly glow with their superb 
loveliness. 

Along the hillsides the sumachs creep 
in low lusterous arches of drooping leaves, 
brilliant with innumerable velvety cock- 
ades, glowing like flakes of fire. The 
poke makes brilliant bits of color, its long 
crimson stems luaded to the very sward 
with sacks of rarest purple; scarlet hips 
have transformed the sweet-briers into 
burning bushes from whence Nature utters 
her unspeakable words of beauty; all 
along the roadsides the milkweeds are 
heavy with gray-green pods, dusty caskets 
of silk-stemmed fruit; while the pastures 
are strewed with the broad, low cluster- 
ing fleeces of the mullein, from whose 
center shoot tall stalks starred with ro- 
settes of gold. Is it death orlife that 
August brings into the wide horizon? The 
flower perishes but not until it has taught 
its lesson of perpetuity; its glory and its 
fragrance are but gathered into tiny 
storehouses beyond the reach of frost and 
rust to be reborn for perpetual renewal. 

Other changes than those of the floral 
world have come into the landscape. 
‘*Summer’s throbbing chant is over,” and 
in its place is the sultry, strident z-z-ing 
of innumerable insects. The birds are 
still here, and in increased numbers ; but 
the music that melted into and rounded 
the perfection of June is heard no longer, 
and it is no longer in pairs, but in little 
coteries that these hushed minstrels flit 
along the highways, shy and watchful. 
The swallows gather for the last time in 
immense squads ; the roofs of mossy old 
barns glint with the steely blue of their 
shining backs, the telegraph wires are 
stained or silvered with their breasts, 
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To-day the air is full of them ; they skim 
the earth or dye their wings anew in the 
fleecy blue of the August skies; to-morrow 
there is no hint of them in all the land- 
scape ; they have faded like a dream, their 
presence is but a memory. And now the 
dragon-flies, ‘brilliant flecks of summer’s 
prime,” dart or hang in hovering flight 
over sleeping ponds. The reedy mono- 
tones of innumerable locusts. long, trem- 
ulous, growing in emphasis until they 
resemble the dashing of silver cymbals, 
and then dropping into silence, to be 
again repeated, fill all the air. Sphinxes, 
opulent in brilliant colorings, hover like 
humming-birds over the honied sacks of 
the August flowers. Great butterflies, 
winged violets flaked with dusky gold, 
gorgeous tapestries woven in the looms of 
the air, their wings still glistening with 
the moisture of the chrysalides of their 
last and mystic birth. make hovering, 
flickering flights through all ‘‘the passion- 
ate noons.” What other creatures in all 
the wondrous prodigality of life, are ar- 
rayed in such transcendent splendors? 
What tawny yellows, black banded and 
spotted with silver; what dusky reds, 
aglow with orange cresents ; what Tyrian 
purples braided with broad margins of 
gold and spiked with spots of azure are 
painted on their wings. 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS IN DIXIE. 


BY S. W. POWELL. 


At Weldon, N. C., the steps of the cars 
which had come through from the North 
bore marks of having plowed through 
snow-drifts. While waiting for this train I 
made inquiries about schools, and learned 
from the editor of the local paper that 
there was no public school in the town. 
As it has something like 1,000 inhabitants, 
this sounded rather badly. 

By the time the train—which was some 
three hours late—reached Wilmington 
the cold was terrible, and I have rarely 
suffered more than in the mile and a half 
of ride to my quarters, coming as I did 
out of awarm car. A hot supper eaten 
in front of a grate heaped with pitch-pine 
charcoal, soon made matters right. This 
charcoal is one of the institutions of Wil- 
mington. When the pine is distilled for 
its volatile products—the most valuable of 
which is the creosote oil used in a new 
process for preserving timber, for which 
an extensive plant has been erected there 
—this charcoal is left. It lights with a 
match, burns brilliantly, and is delivered 
at twenty cents a barrel at your house. 

Sunday morning I went to a large 
colored church that had a membership of 
1,300. The cold kept most of the people 
away; they probably knew the great 
building could not be comfortably heated. 
The sermon was a wretched travesty. The 
preacher could not read with any degree 
of readiness, and made pitiful blunders; 
the singing was terribly dragged and 
otherwise mangled, and your correspond- 
ent caught a cold that lasted several weeks. 
The service was evidence enough that the 
lack of more thorough education for 
preachers is a crying need in the South. 
The minister of this church had many in 
his congregation whom the excellent pub- 
lic schools of Wilmington and Gregory 
Institute have educated, so that they are 
quite in advance of him. Many Negro chil- 
dren in that town, twelve years old, would 
have read the Scripture so that it would 
have been a pleasure instead of a torture 
to listen to it, and the worst of it is that 
these men are often jealous of the schools 
and do what they can to cripple them. 
This is quite common in country districts 
where there is no school-house but the 
church. If this is Methodist or Baptist, 
the teacher must be of the same denomi- 
nation or he can’t use it for day school, 
and especially for Sunday-school. 

The Tileston White Normal School is one 
of those supported by Mrs. Hemenway, of 
Boston, and its teachers and methods are 
thoroughly Yankee. Tuition is required 
of those able to pay. Gregory Institute, 
named from its principal benefactor, the 
well-known seedsman, is one of several 
schools supported by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, which has no board- 





ing department. Tuition at one dollar a 
month is paid by the pupils, and is applied 
to the repairs and other expenses of the 
buildings and to the current expenses of 
the teacher’s home. The pastor of the 
Congregational Church has general charge 
of the school, although there is a male 
principal besides. The superintendent of 
the public schools, Mr. Noble, took me 
through them. He devotes his entire time 
to them, and is as painstaking with the 
two colored as with the two white. This 
is one town where the buildings and 
equipment, as well as the teachers and 
teaching, are as good for black as for 
white. Often the teachers and teaching 
are as good or better; not often the build- 
ings. A characteristic feature of Wilming- 
ton appears in the high brick walls with 
spaces left open by omitting every other 
brick or every third in each course, sur- 
rounding the homes and ample grounds of 
many leading citizens. The peculiarity is 
still greater when the wall runs down a 
slope, and the level of its top resembles 
the outline of a stairway of very gradual 
descent. 

At Charlotte, N. C., I visited Biddle 
University, which is the leading Presby- 
terian school in the South for colored peo- 
ple. Besides normal and English courses, 
it gives a pretty thorough college and 
theological course for ministers. Includ- 
ing preparatory work, it takes ten years 
of honest study to finish it. The gradu- 
ates are few, of course, but they are exert- 
ing a great influence all through the Caro- 
linas. Meanwhile the large number who 
go out from the Normal school have had 
the advantage of intercourse with men of 
their own color, who are close students 
and good scholars, and they have a differ- 
ent notion of what is required to make 
one an educated man from that entertained 
by those trained in schools of lower grade. 
The teachers are white; several of them 
board in the same hall, but at a separate 
table. The school is for males only. At 
Concord, N. C., which I could not visit— 
although I had planned to do so—is 
another Presbyterian school for colored 
girls, modeled after Mt. Holyoke. There 
has been a general revival there this year. 
The principal of the colored schools in 
Charlotte is a graduate of Biddle, and 
although the severe cold (seven inches of 
ice made in a few days) hindered the 
teachers in their classes, the work done 
would have been creditable anywhere. 
The school-house was a miserable affair, 
and could not be made warm. The town 
is intending to build a better one. In 
the white school, although it is much bet- 
ter housed, the irregularity of attendance 
on account of the weather was much 
greater than in the colored school. I 
could not see that the white pupils had 
any advantage in the quality of the 
teaching. In Wilmington, Charleston, 
Savannah, and several other towns, I 
learned that the falling off in attendance 
on account of the cold was greater among 
the white than among the colored schol- 
ars. 

At Charleston, perhaps the most note- 
worthy thing is the fact that the forty- 
three teachers in the colored public schools 
are all white,except four who are retained 
by stipulation with the Shaw Memorial 
Association, which turned over to the 
city on that condition its fine building 
erected for a colored school in memory of 
Colonel Shaw, the gallant leader of colored 
troops. These white teachers are doing 
faithful work. Many of them are from 
the best families. Professor Bristoll, the 
Principal of the excellent Avery Institute 
ofthe American Missionary Association 
(365 pupils, and a twelve years course of 
study), was almost a native of Charles- 
ton, his father having moved there when 
he was quite small. When the war began 
he had graduated at Yale and was the or- 
ganist of a leading Baptist church. He 
knew Charleston thoroughly, and it was 
a rare privilege to have him asa guide in 
several rambles through this quaint old 
town. 

The very feudal-looking building of the 
South Carolina Military Academy is con- 
nected with the State University. It keeps 
up thorough military organization. All 
the windows, except those in the 


upper story have iron bars. A graduate 
told me of escapades on dark nights by 





means@f a rope-ladder until a professor 
discovered the trick. This close surveil- 
lance has a cause,and the lack of facilities 
for similar restraint was doubtless one rea- 
son why the well-endowed College of 
Charleston with its fine collections had 
only twenty students. It is very possible 
that this was a chief reason. Mothers know 
too well what temptations there are for 
young men in that city ! 

I saw in this Military Academy some 
fine mechanical and free-hand drawing, 
which had been done by the students, and 
heard two recitations, which indicated that 
the standard is high. It claims to equal 
West Point in mathematics. Wallingford 
Academy (colored) is supported by the 
Presbyterians, and has a large attendance 
—too large for the small building. A school 
for orphans (white) cares for 223 children, 
at a cost to the city of $85.25 each. The 
Roman Catholics have five white schools, 
and one colored, with 1,091 in all, in- 
structed by six male and twenty-two fe- 
male teachers. The resolute stand as to 
the color line taken by this Church, to- 
gether with its spectacular worship, gives 
it a powerful leverage, and we must look 
to see any weakening on the part of Prot- 
estant mission schools and churches, 
promptly followed by substantial Roman 
Catholic gains. (I was told that one of the 
sights at Nashville on St. Patrick’s day 
and other festivals, is to see the crowds of 
white and colored worshipers mingled 
without distinction in the Cathedral.) 

The Boys’ High School takes pupils at 
the age of eleven or twelve, who have fin- 
ished compound numbers in arithmetic, 
and claims that in four years it turns them 
out well fitted for any college in the South, 
or with a short special training for any in 
the United States. The graduating classes 
average about ten, and are examined on 
Cesar, Ovid, four books of Anabasis, one 
book of the Iliad, algebra and six books of 
geometry. 

In 1744 the Rev. Alex. Garden opened a 
school for Negroes, the building for which; 
cost £308, 8s. 6d. It may have been for 
free Negroes who before the war had be- 
come numerous and owned a good deal of 
property, including slaves. 

They were quite as ready as any white 
owners in sending their chattels for in-| 
struction to a school called the ‘‘ Sugar. 
House”—perhaps because they were well 
sweetened before they came away. A 
slave needing saccharine treatment would 
be sent there with a note, rang, the 
gate opened seemingly of itself, al 
voice said ‘Come in,” and as soon 
as the door was entered it shut fast 
behind the poor wight. Next two power- 
ful Negroes seized him (or her), re; 
moved the clothing and gave the number 
of blows specified in the note with a pad- 
die that raised blisters. The raw surface 
would then receive a brine bath, and the 
pupil would either be dismissed or put 
into a cell and kept on bread and water 
fora few days. This must have been an 
admirable school for teaching a sweet and 
submissive demeanor, if nothing more. 
This ‘‘ Academy” is now, I believe, the 
armory of a German military organiza- 
tion. 

Colored people own a good deal of prop- 
erty in Charleston now. <A city mission- 
ary told me that many of their houses are 
tastefully ornamented. neat and well 
kept. I saw several which looked well 
outside and had nicely kept grounds. 
Most of the dressmaking and millinery is 
in the hands of colored women. 

Thecredit of the city stands high, and 
its administration appears to be clean and 
honest. A considerable amount of its 
sixty or seventy hundred thousand dol- 
lars of annual income came from licenses; 
e.g., circuses paid $500 per day, and menag- 
eries $100. Itinerant salesmen, i.e. drum- 
mers, $10 a month. This item yielded 
nearly $8,000. Twenty-one lawyers and 
seventeen physician who were willing to 
own that their practice did not yield an in- 
come of over $600 a year, paid $10 each. 
Those with over $1,000 income, $25; over 
$3,000, $50. There was only one law- 
yer (and no doctor) who claimed over 
$5,000 professional income, and paid $100 
for the honor. Base-ball clubs pay $20 a 
year. Brass bands (if they play in the 
streets) $15 per month. I think I heard 
on hand-organs in the South. Cost of 





work in streets, $155,716. Part of this ex- 
pense is caused by the necessity of putting 
in stone curbing instead of wood, which, 
besides its liability to rot, is apt to be sto- 
len for firewood. Tallaedga College has re- 
cently been obliged to fence some land 
with wire instead of rails, because of this 
same tendency to steal stove wood. 

There is no public hospital in the coun- 
ties near Charleston, and therefore their 
sick poor come to the city. Heretofore 
the state has paid the expense, but now it 
falls on the city, as these counties do not 
pay their share of this expense: 351 white 
and 556 colored were treated gratis, while 
274 white and 67 colored paid for treat- 
ment in the year of the last report. 

In Savannah the accommodations for col- 
ored scholars were very inadequate com- 
pared with those provided for the white. 
For 3,000 of the latter there were 2,700 sit- 
tings inschools. For the 4,200 of the for- 
mer there were only 1,400, or at most 1,500. 
Some 200 of these were in wretched little 
private schools. There is a small colored 
school kept in the basement of a Catholic 
church, but I was informed that there 
was little instruction except in dogma. 

In Beach Institute (American Mission- 
ary Association) and in a Methodist board- 
ing and day school recently opened there, 
are sittings for perhaps 400 more. The 
principal of the leading colored public 
school is a graduate of Atlanta University, 
and Superintendent Baker spoke with 
pride of his attainments in Greek and 
Latin. The building in which this school 
meets was once a mansion noted as that 
which entertained Lafayette when he 
visited the city. This and another crowd- 
ed public school have together some 800 
pupils. Savannah is certainly a long way 
behind Charleston in its public schools for 
the Negroes, and I think in those for 
whites as well. 

A wordon an important part of educa- 
tion not acquired in schools. Here and 
throughout the South generally, colored 
people do not expect to get justice before 
the courts in any criminal case, especially 
when a white man is against them. Two 
or three cases out of a host will illustrate. 
One of the best and most quiet boys in 
Savannah happened to be present when a 
street disturbance broke out. As his par- 
ents and Sunday-school teacher had told 
him to do, he started for home at once. 
A drunken white rowdy knocked him 
down, a policeman arrested him as soon 
as he got up, and his father could only 
procure his release by paying $25.00. A 
white lawyer of standing advised the pay- 
ment of this, although he admitted that 
there was no justice in it, saying that an 
appeal in such acase would never be con- 
sidered on its merits. 

A white man who fired at a Negro was 
let off with a fine of $3.00, and this im- 
posed on the ground that it was done in a 
building. 5s 

Another white man chased a Negro, 
whom he charged with stealing a. clock, 
and shot him in the head, but not fatally. 
The colored man was fined and the white 
man let go free. 

In many Southern States the infamous 
chain-gang system prevails, and colored 
men are given long sentences for crimes 
which if committed by whites would have 
incurred nothing heavier than a light fine. 

When such things are accepted as must, 
be’s by great masses of moral and intelli- 
gent white people in the South, it shows 
that adults as well as children need an ed- 
ucation that they will not get very rap- 
idly. Asa rule there is and for a long 
time has been, a boycott enforced there 
against free discussion in the press about 
subjects of this nature. Hence there is 
little unity amoug those who deprecate 
these evils. They do not know how many 
are of the same mind with themselves and 
have little opportunity to learn. One of the 
greatest educational need of the South to- 
day is, it seems to me, an emancipation of 


the press. 

BROUKLYN, N. Y. 

: Sia nttean Kata 

It seems that Italo Campanini and the 
famous baritone Nanetti, are both meditat- 
ing a return to the United States this 
autumn. It is to be ho that Campanini 
will not be heard in public. He wasa vocal 
ruin in 1888. As for Nanetti, it is doubtful 
if his once wonderful voice is in_ his pos- 
session to any textent. His Mejistofele 
was an extraordinary musical and dramatic 
study. 
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Fine Arts. 
MR. ST. GAUDENS’S LINCOLN 
MONUMENT. 


II. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











I sPOKE last week of the architectural 
features of this monument and in general 
terms of the sculptor’s design. I said that 
it shows Lincoln standing in front of a 
chair, and thus typifies his influence as a 
man of action and asa man of thought, as 
a leader and as an executive. Let us now 
look at it more narrowly and see how this 
basic idea has been carried out. The first 
thing to be noted is that, although two dis- 
tinct and even contrasted things are ex- 
pressed, they are not separately expressed. 
The chair does not express the one and the 
figure the other—each expresses both, and 
the two are thus brought into that vital re- 
lationship which means artistic unity. 

The chair is massive but simple in out- 
line, its legs curved somewhat inward and 
its convex back borne at a little distance 
above the seat by two simple supports. Its 
symbolical importance is twofold. It sug- 
gests that phase of Lincoln’s labor in which 
he was the student of current affairs, the 
arbitrator in day-to-day, practical questions, 
the functionary, the executive, and also, as 
we know, a philosopher and moralist, pon- 
dering the deepest and broadest public ques- 
tions. But it suggests no less the fact that 
he was a nation’s chief functionary, chief 
executive. It is not a mere office chair or 
student’s chair, but an official chair—it is 
palpably the Chair of State. Its dignity 
proclaims and its decoration emphasizes the 
fact. On the inside of the back is an eagle 
in low relief; the feet are finished as lion’s 
claws, and the edge of the seat is reeded 
and banded into the likeness of Roman 
fasces—all motives which are accepted sym- 
bols of authority and power. And being thus 
visibly the Chair of State, it expresses the 
rank which gave Lincoln the right to speak, 
to act, to innovate, as well as to ponder and 
to execute. It supports and explains and 
accents, as I premised, the expression of the 
figure which stands before it. 

Before this Chair of State then—which, be 
it noted, bears no resemblance to a throne 
though so evidently a sign of authority— 
stands Lincoln in his habit as he lived; in 
the straight trousers, the long frock coat, 
the plaited shirt, the loosely knotted cra- 
vat and limp, turned-down collar which, 
from an artistic point of view had proved so 
unmanageable in all previous attempts to 
represent him. Here there is no palliation 
of their commonplaceness and lack of 
beauty—no attempt to disguise them and 
factitiously aid effect by acloak or other 
drapery. Nor are the angular outlines or 
the elongated proportions of the frame dis- 
guised; nor is the bold, rude, osseous struc- 
ture ofthe head. It is the real Lincoln we 
see before us, in attire as well as form; but 
it is very far from being the almost gro- 
tesque, the ugly, unattractive, uninspiring 
Lincoln of the average artist. This -figure 
has force, impressiveness, dignity, majesty 
even; and it has charm as well. It has 
these qualities because, while it is the rea] 
Lincoln, it is also the ideal Lincoln. Anditis 
the ideal Lincoln because while no outward 
fact is changed all are transfigured by the 
artist’s underlying idea; because this idea 
was commensurate with the whole potency 
of the soul of the man, and because, while 
he expressed this potency the artist was 
also able to express the various ways in 
which it made itself felt by the people. If 
the composition as a whole symbolizes both 
the man of action and the man of affairs, 
the man of deeds and words and the man of 
thoughts and principles, the leader and the 
executive, so also does the figure itself. It 
does not show Lincoln in any one act of his 
life, but it shows him as capable of per- 
formingthem all. Andit does this, because 
the artist has chosen a moment which is 
neither that of profoundest thought nor 
that of most energetic action, but one which 
is intermediate between these two—one in 
which the mind that has prepared itself in 
retirement is just about to declare its de- 
cisions to the people. Lincoln stands in a 
reposeful attitude resting on his right leg, 
while the left is slightly bent and advanced. 
His figure is erect and masterful in expres- 
sion and squarely fronts his audience; but 
his hands, though also forceful in expres- 
sion, are at rest—the left holding the lappel 
of his unbuttoned coat and the right clasp- 
ed and drooped behind his back; and his 
head is slightly bent and his eyes are medi- 
tative beneath their half-lifted lids. He is 
almost ready to speak and we are sure that 
when he does speak there will be no lack of 
decision, of clearness or of fire; but heis not 


; quite ready; he is still for an instant, actu- 








ally the thinker, though the potential 
orator is distinctly shown. 
Wonderful as is the rich suggestiveness of 
the attitude, the face in itself is quite as 
wonderful. The rugged features scarred 
by thought, saddened by responsibility and 
perpetual conflict of mind, have been made 
to tell the whole tale of the infinite richness 
of Lincoln’s mental and moral endow ment. 
We feel, in looking at them, that here is a 
great man surely; but as surely ore who 
was good as well as great; one who hada 
conscience as well as a mind, ard whose 
mind and conscience worked together; one 
who was true as well as strong and tender, 
and modest as well as true; one who had a 
philosopher’s reach of thought, and a poet’s 
instinct for moral beauty; one who was his 
people’s father as well as their champion; 
one who loved them individually, while he 
fought their battles with the world. Itis 
the true Lincoln, in short, as we have all 
conceived him in that imaginative process 
which deals with interior qualities, but as 
we scarcely hoped ever to see him portrayed 
in plain-speaking, imperishable bronze. 
And therefore, I repeat, it is the ideal Lin- 
coln while at the same time the real Lin- 
coln. It is ideal, because it is so widely and 
deeply real—because it is the whole Lin- 
coln, the inner as well as the outer man. 
He who has accomplished such a task as 
this is a great artist, surely; but he is 
something more than this. He is a 
great public benefactor—for what bene- 
factor could do his fellow-countrymen 
better service than to create for 
them a figure which is not only a worthy 
memorial of their greatest and best beloved 
hero, but a true interpretation of him; which 
not only commemorates Abraham J.incoln 
for those who knew him, but will reveal 
him to generations still unborn in a clearer 
and more forcible way than the unassisted 
words of the historian ever could accom- 
plish? There are those,I am told,who speak 
of art as athing for the mere amusement of 
mankind,as atoy,an adornment of existence, 
a trifling pursuit in which serious men need 
take but little interest. The sight of one 
work like this is enough to show the hideous 
injustice of such a feeling. Art, and only 
art, can do what this statue does. History 
can perpetuate the memory of the mighty 
dead—only art can bring them from their 
tomb to live again before our eyes. When 
we read of Lincoln in prose records, we 
think we know what he was, but when we 
see this statue we feel that we know it. It 
speaks not only to our minds, but—and this 
is the truest task of art—to our emotions. 
It is almost better thana sight of the man 
himeelf, for it is a sight of that soul which 
in actual life, the form and face reveal only 
in moments of exceptional intensity. It af- 
fects us as some splendid page of his history 
would if written with a poet’s fire and mu- 
sic. Nay, it affects us far more than this, 
for it shows us not a single page, but the es- 
sence of a whole life and of the influence 
which that life exerted on a whole nation. 
It would seem almost a desecration to 
analyze such a work for its purely artistic 
qualities, were one not sure that artistic 
qualities and intellectual, emotional quali- 
ties are always bound up in an intimate 
union, each depending uponeach. For ex- 
ample, the peculiar combination uf chair and 
figure would have resulted in disharmony 
from a purely artistic point of view, had not 
the basic idea connected them to the eye as 
wellas to the mind. The pose which so well 
expresses the desired effect of actual thought 
and potential action, justifies and explains 
the presence of the chair. If the figure had 
been that of an orator actually speaking, 
the chair would have been arti-tically, as 
well as intellectually, out of place. But 
this figure has so evidently just arisen, that 
without the chair it would lack an element 
essential to ics own full effectiveness, even 
to its own definiteness of meaning. Again, 
the chair plays an important artistic part 
in disguising the barrenness of line which 
modern costume gives to the lower limbs of 
aman. And still again, the choice of that 
intermediate moment between actual reflec- 
tion and actual speech, which is the key- 
note of the whole idea, has enabled the artist 
to give his work dramatic force, and at the 
same time to preserve that perfect repose 
which is so desirable a quality in monu- 
mental sculpture. Repose which is per- 
fect, and which yet is full of the suggestion 
of movement, is one of the most diffi- 
cult things to secure in art, and one which 
has rarely been secured more perfectly than 
in this statue. Is it not interesting thus to 
find a work than which none could be more 
modern, more characteristically American, 
displaying a quality which is the most con- 
spicuous note of classic art when at its 
very highest? Does it not prove that there 


is something in art beyond and above those 





external factors which change with chang- 
ing years and skies, and that so long as man 


remains man the artist can never afford to 
neglect two things—the sympathetic study 
of the men he sees about him and the sym- 
pathetic study of the works which the great- 
est artists of the world have left us? No 
artist could thus have portrayed Lincoln 
who was not a true modern American at 
heart; but no modern American could thus 
have portrayed him who had not fed his 
talent by serious and conscientious labor in 
those schools where Tradition is enthroned 
side by side with Nature. No study could 
render a man capable of conceiving such an 
idea as that upon which this work is based; 
but without patient study of bygone art as 
well as of living man, such an idea could 
never have been so expressed that the world 
should see it and feel it. 

If the reader will remember now what I 
said last week with regard to portrait art, 
and if he agrees with me that the most 
precious portraits are those in which the 
greatest men have been depicted by the 
most able artists, he will decide with me 
that we have reason to congratulate our- 
selves upon this monument as upon our 
most valuable possession of the sort. I 
know of no other which so clearly, fully and 
adequately represents its subject—and this 
subject is Abraham Lincoln. 

New YorK Crry. 


Biblical Vesearch. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW TESTAMENT 
PALIMPSEST. 


BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 











THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT will re- 
member the name of Abbé Pierre Batiffol, 
the Parisian priest, who went to Berat to 
examine the unknown purple manuscript 
#, the Codex Beratinus, at the instance of 
his teacher, Abbé Louis Duchesne. During 
the past winter he has been at the Vatican 
library, making an especial study of the 
Basilian section of the manuscripts, and he 
has discovered a number of palimpsest 
leaves, part of them of the most important 
kind. Hesent a letter to the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, at Paris, 
announcing his discovery, and he has in the 
most generous manner placed his photo- 
graphs and his notes in my hands, bidding 
me make what use of themI please. He 
writes to me from Paris, under date of June 
5th, that he will probably publish these pal- 
impsest leaves only in his Histoire du 
Fonds Basilien, and that this will not ap- 
pear for three or four years. Under these 
circumstances, it will doubtless be agreeable 
to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT to have 
a tolerably full description of the manu- 
script and of the leaves, drawn from Abbé 
Batiffol’s notes. 

Montfaucon saw this manuscript at the 
Basilian convent and referred to it and to 
its most precious palimpsest leaves in his 
Bibliotheca bibliothecarum and in his 
Diarium Italicum; but Vitali, who gave 
Bianchini anjaccount of the manuscripts of 
the convent, said nothing of this manu- 
script, although he referred to the third 
volume before it and to the volume follow- 
ing it. Curiously enough we’ have a token 
that Cardinal Mai saw it. In one of his 
books, now in the Vatican library, he wrote 
a few lines partly in ink and partly in pen_ 
cil about the uncial manuscripts of the 
Bible, and placed this manuscript directly 
after the great Cordex Vaticanus as being 
akin toit. Mai was in the habit of writing 
on the margin of manuscripts which he 
studied, but in this case the only traces of 
his use of the manuscript were a marker, 
the envelope of a letter addressed to him, 
and the black smears from the gall put 
upon the pages to restore the old writing. 
Probably he would have referred to the 
volume if he had written the preface to his 
edition of the Cordex Vaticanus. It is 
not strange that no one else should have seen 
the manuscript, amid the multitude of the 
treasures of the Vatican, and it is happy 
that Batiffol took up the Basilian books 
for a special study. 

The manuscript is the Codex Vaticanus 
Grecus 2061, formerly Basilianus 100, 28.5 
centimeters by 22, on parchment, containing 
upon 316 leaves the sermons of Gregory Na- 
zianzen, written by Basil, a priest, probably 
at the beginning of the eleventh century. I 
say “probably at the beginning of the elev- 
enth century” with Abbé Batiffol, but from 
the photograph and from the fact that the 
letters are above the lines, I should rather 
say tenth than eleventh century. But Ba- 
tiffol has seen the book itself. This, how- 
ever, is enough for the second hand. The 
date is of interest because it tends to throw 
back the date of the material used, and the 
manuscripts which were written over. Now 





for the texts underneath. 
The leaves 179-203 have below a minuscule 


hand not much older than the hand above, 
and of unknown contents; leaves 235 and 242 
are of the same minuscule, but they have 
still deeper an uncial hand of the ninth cen- 
tury, which reappears on leaves 311-315 (per- 
haps 310 and 316). Abbé Batiffol finds that 
this first hand is the geography of Strabo 
and that further leaves of it are found in the 
manuscript Z. a. xliii at Grottaferrata. 
This Grottaferrata volume was also written 
by our friend, Basil the priest. The leaves 
138-168, 165-168, 170-173, 176-178, 203-208, 210- 
213, 215-220, 223-226, 228, 231-238, or fifty-six 
leaves in all, are from an uncial book of ser- 
mons of the ninth century; Batiffol has 
found the titles of sermons of Gregory Na- 
zianzen among them. The leaves 234, 236, 
238, 239, 241, 243, 245 are sixth century uncials 
and the contents are homuletical. Thus 
much for text not biblical. 

The biblical texts comprise three sets of 
leaves, two from lesson books of the gos- 
pels, and one from a manuscript of the Acts 
and the Epistles. The least interesting set 
is found on the leaves 164, 169, 174, 175, 209, 
214, 227, in an uncial writing, of two 
columns and twenty-one lines, of the eighth 
century. On leaf 169 Batiffol has read parts 
of the first and the second of the evayyéjua 
éwdivd, 

The second set of biblical leaves are 
the thirty-nine leaves 254-292, written 
in one column and with fourteen lines, 
each line having twelve to fifteen let- 
ters. The letters are very large, and square 
or round as the case may be. Abbé Batiffol 
inclines to place them in the eighth cen- 
tury. From the photograph I should in- 
cline to put them according to the usual 
rules in the sixth or seventh century, 
always insisting. upon it that these rules are 
uncertain. It is a rare thing that one feels 
inclined to assign to a manuscript a date 
earlier than that given it by its discoverer. 
The fact that we are obliged to do so here 
shows the merit and the modesty of Abbé 
Batiffol. These thirty-nine leaves are from 
a lesson-book of the gospels, and the pas- 
sages thus far read are from Matthew, Luke, 
and John. One leaf offers a puzzle in so 
far as it gives the end of one lesson, Matt. 
v, 20, and the beginning of the following 
lesson, Matt. xviii, 10, whereas the latter 
lesson is for Whitmonday, and a lesson end- 
ing with Matt. v, 20 is not known of any- 
where in the usual list of Greek lessons, 
least of all at this point. Perhaps Abbé 
Batiffol will find the clew on one of the 
other leaves. Here are some possibilities: 
in the first place. the usual lesson which 
closes nearly at v, 20 is Matt. v, 14-19, a pas- 
sage repeatedly used in the menology, es- 
pecially in memory of the fathers, as of 
Basil and of Athanasius, and a scribe might 
very readily have added verse 20 as a strik- 
ing close for the lesson. And in the second 
place, the sequence of these lessons may 
arise from the fact that in this lesson-book 
Matt. xviii, 10 was given to some day in the 
menology following upon one of the v, 14-20 
days—this is less likely, because such 
an early volume is not so likely to have in- 
cluded the menology—or from the fact tha 
this book in its grandeur only contained a 
comparatively few lessons, and these men- 
ology and other lessons interspersed, so that 
a father’s memory came to stand before 
Whitmonday. The lesson Matt. xviii, 10, 
has the reading roig ovpavoic in the last 
clause, with DV 33, and it contains verse 11, 
reading with G Cyticat wai cdcar; compare 
Luke xix, 10, 

We have at last reached the best leaves, 
198, 199, 221, 222, 229, 230, 293-303, 305-308. 
These twenty-one leaves are of a very fine 
parchment .and were originally about 30 
centimeters in hight by about 27 in breadth. 
There are three columns on a page, the col- 
umns having forty or forty-one lines each, 
and there are from twelve to fifteen letters 
onaline. The writing is of a pure uncial 
type, about three and a half millimeters 
high. The usual abbreviations occur. 
There are neither breathings nor accents to 
be seen, and the punctuation is limited to a 
single high point. At a paragraph the 
scribe puts an initial letter only a millimeter 
higher than the others and projecting three- 
quarters of its breadth from the column. 
At the end of an epistle, the scribe leaves 
the rest of the column blank and begins the 
next book at the top of the next column. 
The titles of the books are of the simplest 
description, each written in the margin 
above the column in which the given book 
begins—for example: mpoc Seacadovixerc a ; 
wavvov 8, From all this it appears likely 
that these leaves are at least of the fifth 
century and perhaps of the fourth. For 
my part, I see no reason why they might not 
be from a Constantine manuscript. We 
cannot prove that the Sinaitic and the Vati- 
canus were among the fifty which Eusebius 





caused to be copied in three and in four 
columns, tpicod Kai terpacod; but it may well 
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be the case, and Batiffol’s new leaves may 
well be from another rp:ood manuscript. , 

The contents of the twenty-one leaves 
(twenty, because leaf 296 is not yet deciphered; 
Abbé Batiffol writes “twenty-two” in all; 
but I cannot find more than twenty-one in 
his account of the leaves and of their con- 
tents) are the following: Acts xxvi, 4-xxvii, 
10; xxviii, 2-31; James iv, 14-v, 20, II Peter 
ii, [2 ?)—iii, 15; I John iv, 6-v, 21; It John 
1-13; DI John 1-15; Rom. xiii, 4-xv, 9; I 
Cor. iv, [4?]-vi. 16-xii, 23-xiv, 2l-xv, 3- 
xvi, 1; II Cor. iv, 7-vi, 8-vii, 15-x, 6-Eph. 
v, [5 ?]-vi, [22 ?]; Phil. i, 1-ii, 9; Col. i, 20- 
iv, 6; I Thess. i, 1-2; 1 Tim. i, 1-ii, 25; Tit. 
iii, 138-15; Philem. 1-25; Heb. xi, 32-xiii, 4. 

The fragments are such that it does not 
yet seem possible to say what the precise or- 
der of the books in the original was. [If 
Abbé Batiffol is able to unsew the leaves, 
and lay them side by side, he may by pecu- 
liarities of parchment, or of lines, be able to 
determine the original order. Colossians 
and I Thessalonians are on one leaf, so that 
they stand as usual; and the same is true of 
Titus and Philemon, and of II John and 
It1 John. The Philemon leaf is one piece 
with the leaf containing the fragment of 
Hebrews, so that Batiffol supposes that He- 
brews followed Philemon; some little calcu- 
lation would, however, be necessary to de- 
termine which leaf came first, unless there 
be some outward token; but Batiffol’s view 
is probably right. The places of greatest in- 
terest are the points of connection between 
the three large divisions Acts, Catholic epis- 
tles and Paul’s epistles; we should look for 
the order here indicated; but the real order 
may be, asin the Sinaiticus, Paul, Acts, 
Cath. 

We shall await with eagerness Abbé Ba- 
tiffol’s edition of the leaves. We fear that 
he will have a very hard task in reading 
them, for the photograph indicates a very 
dim state of affairs. We have looked in 
vain for more than a casual agreement in 
pages with the Vatican manuscript; 
perhaps the edition of the columns will 
show some connecting trait. 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


Sanitary. 


MENTAL AND NERVOUS DIS- 
ORDERS. 


THE person who for the first time visits 
an asylum for mental diseases and con- 
verses with the inmates is generally sur- 
prised to find so many that give no indica- 
tions of any mental disorder. If he exam- 
ines still more thoroughly into the cases, 
with the ability of a trained observer, he 
will be satisfied that the larger number are 
suffering from the results of mismanage- 
ment conducted by themselves or others. 
Also, that many would have recovered had 
they come under observation and treatment 
earlier. Very many cases result from phys- 
ical disease. The organs of digestion or as- 
similation have somehow failed in their 
work, and misanthropy or some other form 
of mental sympathy has occurred. In very 
many of these cases a thorough hygienic 
treatment and a little medicine would have 
prevented the habit of thought or action 
which has resulted. It is important that 
all be impressed with the great danger of 
not attending to the first symptoms of 
mental disturbance and with the need of 
close inquiry as to how far the disturbance is 
connected with purely physical disorders. 

The next inquiry always has reference to 
some form of over-tax. Too constant occu- 
pation with any one series of thoughts may 
tire and weary the brain, just as one inces- 
sant motion would exhaust not only the 
muscles engaged but the whole system. 
There is not only recreation in change of 
work but in change of thought. This is 
sometimes as refreshing as absolute rest. 
It is on this principle that good results often 
follow from activity in some other direc- 
tion rather than in relief from all care or 
duty. Inno province has hygiene a more 
thorough and extended sphere than in the 
regulation of the diet, regimen, exercise and 
employment of those who are showing 
some form of mental exhaustion. Hence it 
is that such sanitariums as are under the 
care of observing, educated and experi- 
enced physicians are doing much for the re- 
lief of exhausted vitality both physical and 
mental. 

There is another view of the origin and 
treatment of nervous and mental disorders 
to which more attention than is accorded to 
it needs to be given. There is often disease 
of the will going on to insanity of the will 
and to mental derangement which can be 
prevented or cured by educational training, 
and by the aid of a stronger will to control 
or supplement the weakened or depraved 
will of the patient. There is often a yield- 





ing to willful propensities that is rot at all 
recognized by the person, but which in the 
end is sure to bring about a most trouble- 
some disorder. Frequently the patient,while 
he thinks he is endeavoring to get relief, is 
really enjoying the complaint. There comes 
to be an appetite for the indulgence of the 
perverted will quite akin tu the appetite for 
alcohol or other sensual indulgence. These 
cases are generally curable although so dif- 
ficult of cure. The control is psychological 
rather than medical. It involves the inter- 
vention of some strong will which, with 
great tact, will seek and secure the mas- 
tery, until at length the person is educated 
into the recovery of self-control. In dealing 
with the very large class of nervous diseases 
in which the treatment is as much the se- 
curement of mental influence as it is hy- 


gienic and medical care, there is opportunity | 


for the practice of great prudence and skill. 

The result is only to be attained by an 
intimate knowledge of the nervous system 
and by a close and varied experience. It is 
high time that more attention was given to 
these beginnings of mental or nervous disor- 
ders. It would be a great addition to pres- 
ent charities if instead of lacking, such 
cases could early be supplied with the ad- 
vice and direction of the alienist. The visit 
of the asylum physician at this time would 
prevent many a one from the necessity of 
change of residence to an institution and so 
be asaving to the state as well as an incalcu- 
lable advantage to the sufferer. In the great 
progress which is now being made in the 
care of this class of diseases, we are to look 
upon institutions as rather the dire and in- 
cidental necessity if only we can secure 
diagnosis and preventive treatment at the 
right time. We believeit is not so true that 
insanity is increasing, as it is true that be- 
cause of their facilities more variety of 
cases are taken to institutions and the at- 
tendance at home is not sufficiently prompt 
and skilled. We are to study the back- 
ground of the cases and recognize the fact 
that public provision has not only to do 


with providing homes for the afflicted but 
with actively — with first symptoms. 
In these days of rapid transit from work to 
worry, from uneasiness to nervousness, from 
self-control to willfulness, from sanity to in- 
sanity, we must begin our charity at home 
by making the state superintendents of in- 
stitutions available in the homes at the in- 
ception of the disease and so practice both 
economy and real charity. 











Science. 


It has been usual to state,in a gener- 
al sort of way, that the red currant has been 
cultivated “since the time of Julius 
Cesar.’’ Dr. Sturtevant, of the Agricultur- 
al station at Geneva, New York, ina recent- 
ly published history of the currant, says it 
was not cultivated till the close of the six- 
teenth century. The only ground which we 
seem to have for this statement seems to be 
that he finds no mention of it anywhere 
earlier than in a work by Ruellius in 1536. 
But there are few works existing that were 
written earlier than this. It does not fol- 
low that the red currant was not grown. 
According to Dr. John Banhin, the red, 
white, black, and other varieties of cur 
rant, must-have been very common in Ger- 
man gardens in 1598. The red currant was 
at that time, he says, known as “S. Johans 
Treuble,”’ and seems to have been an ad- 
mirer of the abundant racemes of red fruit 
it produces in August.” 





....Referring to Mrs. Florence Cady’s 
“Through the Fields with Linnzus,’’ Na- 
ture quotes: *‘ Linneus broke down. He 
dropped like the begonia at last—the flower 
that had always interested him so much, 
with its male and female flowers so graceful 
and differing. The common begonia, that 
most interesting and elegant of plants, is 
jointed all the way up, and as it withers the 
joints become separated and in shape like 
the bones of the human limbs, they drop 
apart and fall like dry bones tothe und.” 
And the reviewer observes that ‘“‘ when once 
the reader has become accustomed to absur- 
dities, such as we have noted, the book be- 
comes a readable narrative.”’ 


....Itis contended that the impression 
that oaks are trees of slow growth is derived 
from English literature, the oak, in that 
country, growing slower perhaps than other 
trees. In America, the English oak makes 
an annual growth of about three feet and 
sometimes five. American oaks grow in 
about the same ratio, except the white oak, 
which seems slower than others. Japan 


species seem also to grow fast in America, 
one species, Quercus dentata, from an 
acorn, in ten years, growing near Phil- 
adelphia, is reputed as eighteen feet high 
and six inches in circumference. In Japan 
this oak tree is known as Kashiwa, 


+ 

....The history of the introduction of the 
chrysanthemum into European gardens is 
still obscure. It is well understood that it 
is originally from China. It is, however, 
clear that it was cultivated by Philip Mil- 
ler in the Apothecaries Garden at Chelsea, 
near London, in 1764. 





* — Pebbles. 


Wife: ‘‘In the game of lawn tennis, my 
dear, what is the most difficult thing to ac- 
quire ?”’ Husband: “The lawn.’’—Puck. 


.... Librarian (recording the condition of 
a book): “Page 47 a hole (turns the leaf),page 
48 another hole.’’—Fliegende Blatter. 





....An up-country town is proud of a 
female blacksmith. We presume she began 
by shooing hens.—Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter. 


....A paragrapher was put on the markets 
the other day, but when he headed a fall 
in India rubber “gum drops,” he was re- 
stored to his former position.— Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


...."'Were you intendon to carve the fowl, 
Mr. Samson?” asked the landlady, insinu- 
atingly. ‘‘Sinew insist upon it, I will,” re- 
plied Mr. Samson.—Exchange. 


....She: ‘‘How’s the chocolate this morn- 
ing, dear?” He (absent-mindedly): “H’m— 
crude cocoa is quoted at 17 3-8; quarter of a 
point off yesterday’s list.’’—Tid-Bits. 


....The fact that Mrs. Cleveland does not 
remove her gloves at dinner, is not nearly so 
astonishing to Western Congressmen as Mr, 
Cleveland’s habit of eating with his coat 
on.—Life. 


. 

.... Domestic: ‘‘ What will I get for break- 
fast? There isn’t a bit of bread in the 
house.” Mrs. Youngwife: “ Dear, dear! 
That is too bad. I suppose you had better 
have toast.’’—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


....Alarmed Pedestrian (picking up a 
painter at the foot of a ladder): ‘‘ My poor 
man, are you hurt much?” Painter: ‘‘ Only 
three ribs broken. But I went down with 
colors flying, didn’t 1?” — Philadelphia Cau. 


...“‘How much do you sell um for?” 
“Twenty-five fer twenty-five.” ‘‘ Waal, 
twenty-five oranges for twenty-five cents, 
or twenty-five cents for twenty-five oranges 
—which? Needn’t think you can cheat me 
with youah tricks.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Thomas Bean, of Texas, who has just 
died leaving $10,000,000, was thought to have 
no heirs. All documents relating to his 
property bore the letters N. B., which were 
interpreted to mean no beans. But it seems 
that Beans are never out of season in Bos- 
ton, where three heirs have presented them- 
selves. They are all Beans, and Boston 
bred. : 


..../* Whar’ d’ yo’ git dat load er lumber, 
Br’er Jimson?”’ ‘‘Down ter de Healin’ Ba’m 
church.” ‘ Dasso, Br’er Jimson? Why, has 
dey tored de buildin’ down?” ‘“‘ Oh, no, sah! 
Hit’s dar yet, but [hearn Parson Blowhard 
say dat de pews was free, so I riz up ‘arly 
dis mornin’ an’ went down dar an’ ripped 
up a pa’r of ’em, an’ fotched ’em erlong.”— 
Yonker’s Gazette. 


....*Say,” said Berkey to his wife yester- 
day, at dinner, ‘‘ you didn’t say anything to 
any one about what I was telling you night 
before .last, did you’? That’s a secret.” 
“A secret? Why,I didn’t know it was a 
secret,’’ she replied, kind of regretfully. 
‘Well, did you tell it? I wantto know.” 
“Why, no, I never thought of it since. I 
didn’t know it was a secret.’’—Newport 
(Ky.) Journal. 


.... Robinson (who has just returned from 
abroad, and is not only willing but anxious 
to tell everybody all about his trip): ‘‘ Hello, 
Jones, I’m glad to see you. I’ve just got 
back, you know!” Jones: “Back from 
where?’ Robinson: ‘‘ Why, Europe!” 
Jones: “That so? I’ve been away myself 
for a couple of weeks, out West. The West 
is a great country, Robinson. I was sur- 
prised. Why, in certain portions of Illinois 
the’— Robinson (with disgust): ‘‘ Excuse 
me, Jones; but I’ve got to catch a train!’’— 
Puck. 

...“‘Hasn’t been a stray young woman 
picked up and brought in to-day?’ he in- 
quired at police headquarters last night. 
“No, sir,” “‘Any report of anybody being 
drowned?” ‘‘No.” “Anybody run overand 
killed?”” ‘‘No. Some of your friends miss- 
ing?” ‘‘Well, [agreed to meet my girl at 
the office of the Justice of the Peace at ten 
o'clock this forenoon, and we were to be 
married, but she didn’t show up.” ‘“That’s 
very strange. Was she well?’ ‘Yes, in 
tip-top health.” ‘And you are greatly dis- 
appointed, of course?’ ‘Not so very much; 
I kinder thought if she came around there 
we'd kinder get married, but I hadn’t sot 
any hopes onit. She’s the third one who 
has jumped me inside of two weeks, and I’ve 
learned not to bet my hat on anything going 
to happen in no such world as this. Oh— 
hum!’’—Detroit Free Press. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BLOWERS, M. A., called to Monticello, 
Minn. 
CARMAN, A. H., St. Charles, Minn., re- 
signs. 
COLWELL, J. F., closes his pastorate in 
Macomb, III. 


CARE, C. N., died recently in Hartland 
an. 


JOHNSON, J.E., ord. at Bedford, Ia. 

MOBBS, H. M., Adrian, Minn., resigns. 

— Epwin M., ord. in Rockville, 
‘onn. 





ROGERS, Evcuip B., Norwich, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Franklin, Penn. 

SHARPNACK, A. F., Kasson, Minn., re- 
signs. 

SCHOFIELD, J. V., D.D., becomes pastor 
Hight St. ch., Des Moines, Ia. 

SCOTT, J. H., ord. at Bedford, Ia. 

WILLIAMS, W. T., Tower City, Dak., 
called to St. James, Minn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AINSWORTH, ISRAEL, Boylston, called to 
South and West Peabod, , Mass. 


BEATON, Davin, called to Vermontville, 
Mich. 


BELSEY, GEorGE W., Lead City, Dak., re- 
signs and goes to England for Evange- 
listic work during the winter. 

BLUE, JOHN G., South ch., Rochester, N. 
Y., resigns. 

BOWDEN, HEnNry M., Putney, Vt., re- 
signs. 

BYINGTON, GEORGE P., Castleton, Vt., 
resigns. 

CARTER, NATHAN F., Quechee, Vt., called 
to South Deerfield, Mass. 

ELLSWORTH, J. S., invited to supply tem- 
porarily for South ch., Rochester, N. Y. 

EVERSZ, M. E., Hanover Street ch., 
Milwaukee, Wis., accepts superintend- 
ency of German Department of A. H. M. 
Society recently vacated by Rev. G. E. 
Albrecht, 

GRIGGS, LEVERETT S., Terryville, Ct., re- 
signs. 

HADLEY, WILLIis A., Wilmette, Il, re- 
signs. 

HALL, ALBERT E., Chesterfield, N. H., re- 
signs. 

HOLBROOK, Amos, Windham, Vt., re- 
signs, to take effect Oct. Ist. 

HOWELLS, A. H., Plymouth, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Cheney, W. T. 

HUGHES, RoBert W., Polk City and 
Prairie Hill, Ia., resigns, to take effect 
Oct. 31st. 

MARVIN, FREDERIC R.,_ inst. 
ch., Great Barrington, Mass, 

MILLERD, NorMAN A., Dorr Village, 
Mich., accepts call to Millburn, Ill. 

mOgeEr, R. J., accepts call to Hinsdale, 

ass. 


in First 


NESBIT, D. K., Greenfield, Mass., called to 
First ch., Peoria, Il 

PARKER, WILLIAM, ord. in Oswego, Ill. 

STEARNS, GEORGE W., called to Acton. 

THORPE, Joun S., Weare, accepts call to 
Hillsboro Centre, N. H. 


TURK, Gero. R., of First Methodist Episco- 
pal ch., Goderich, Ontaria, Can., accepts 
call to ‘‘ The Church of the Redeemer,”’ 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WARD, EARL J., Hyde Park, Vt., resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 
ANDERSON, A. P., accepts call to Wex 
ford, Mich. 
BECK, L. H., accepts call to Lowell, Mass. 
as in J.J., accepts call to Kendall, 


LINDER, F. A., accepts call to Rysby, Col. 

PFLUEGER, O. E., inst. in Beavertown 
Penn. 

SETTERDAHL,V., Joliet, accepts call to 
Andover, Ill. 

STUMP, J. G., becomes asst. pastor in De- 
troit, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


see. GEORGE, accepts call to Mediapo- 

s, Ia. 

BARR, WILLIAM A., First ch., 
Mich., resigns. 

CLARK, DAVID, accepts call to Galena, Ill. 

FLETCHER, Rurus W., Hart, Mich., re-- 
signs. 

GALLOWAY, JosHua B., Paterson, N. J,, 
=— to Howard ch., San Francisco, 

al. 

HILL, J. R., Old School Covenanter ch., 
inst. in Pataskala, O 

HOTT, I. T., removes from Decatur, Ind., 
to Dayton, oO. 

HURD, ALBERT C., Thorndyke, Mass., re- 
signs, to take effect Nov. Ist. 

MARSH, CHARLES A., Woodford’s, Me., re- 
signs on account of prolonged ill health. 

MARSH, GEORGE L., Douglass, Kan., re- 
signs. 

SCOVEL, ALDEN, died recently, Chicago, 
aged 86. 

SLEMMINS, W. E., accepts call to Second 
ch., Mercer, Penn. 

SLOAN, W.N., inst. Paris, Ill. 

SNOOK, E. M., inst. Allerton, Iowa. 

TAYLOR, Z. B:, inst. in Scottdale, Penn. 

WALLACE, T. D., D.D., removes from 
Hannibal, Mo., to Chicago, Ill. 

WELLS, AnpREw J. Los Angeles, Cal.‘ re- 
signs. 


Detroit, 


WELLES, BEenJAmim™, St. Paul, Minn., died 
recently, aged 59. 

WORK, A. M., Volga, accepts call to Brook- 
ings, Dak. 
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School and College. 


FoR a number of years the University 
of Tubingen has been the favorite school 
n South Germany, its increase being, to 
some extent at least, at the expense of the 
once so popular Heidelberg. Last year Hei- 
delberg,owing to the five hundredth anniver- 
sary, showed a slight advance. This year 
the attendance is 104 less, or a total of only 
938. At Tiibingen 1,461 are enrolled, the 
largest number in the history of the Univer- 
sity, and an increase of fully fifty per cent. 
in ten years. In North Germany a similar 
transfer of leadership, or at least prepon- 
derance in attendance, is taking place, the 
loser being Leipzig and the gainer Berlin, 
although the latter has gained more than 
the former has lost. In this case the change 
is easily explained through the political and 
social advantages of the capital city. In the 
theological field Leipzig still stands head 
and shoulders above all its competitors. 
The transfer of popular favor in South Ger- 
many to Tiibingen is probably explained 
by the growing conservative tendencies in 
German public life. Heidelberg has always, 
especially in theology, been the advance 
post of liberalism and even radicalism, and 
as such attracted men of such predilections 
from all Germany; while Tibingen, as a 
rule, has been staid and steady, advancing 
always, but with cautious and deliberate 
steps. And then Baden has two universi- 
ties, one Protestant in Heidelberg, and one 
Catholic at Freiburg, while Wiirtem- 
berg has both the Catholic and the 
evangelical theology taught at Tiibingen. 
On the other hand, the other conservative 
Southern University, that of Erlangen, has 
lost slightly, the attendance being 863, or 
seventeen less than during the previous 
term. The principal reason for this is 
doubtless the loss by death of v. Hofmann 
Zezschintz, and Thomasius, the two leading 
theological professors. Marburg, again, 
which is rapidly becgming next to Giessen, 
a stronghold of Ritschl’s neological theoiogy 
is growing rapidly. For the first time in its 
history the attendance has reached one 
thousand, and this was celebrated by the 
University and the town in a becoming 
manner. Géttingen this summer celebrates 
its 150th anniversary. Its most famous 
alumnus is Bismarck, who, however, will 
probably not be able to be present at 
the celebration. Rostock, with probably 
the most confessional theological faculty 
in Germany, had an attendance ten 
years ago of only 150; it has now en- 
rolled 350. This is the University of 
Mecklenburg. Bonn has an attendance of 
1,323, Strassburg of 803, and Kénigsberg of 
862, Breslau, 1,406—all about the average or 
slightly in advance of this. The professions 
in Germany are all overcrowded, even the 
ministry in some parts, and the “ proletari- 
at of professional men,’’ to which Dr. Con- 
rad, of Halle, drew attention with fear, will 
evidently not decrease during the coming 
few years. 


....-The Board of Trustees of Princeton 
College announce a number of additional 
Fellowships. Princeton has a number of 
Fellowships, permanently endowed, which 
yield an income of five or six hundred dol- 
lars a year, respectively, and which main- 
tain as many post-graduate students, in ad- 
vanced University courses. Applications 
may be made for fellowships by graduates 
(A.B., or B.S.) of Princeton College of not 
more than five years’ standing. Applicants 
must take the line of study they mean to 
pursue, and must produce evidence of abili- 
ty and scholarship in that department. 
Those admitted to Fellowship must reside 
in Princeton throughout the entire Aca- 
demic year, and under the direction of the 
Faculty engage exclusively in studies be- 
longing to the department which they have 
selected. Fellowships may be forfeited un 
der the judgment of the Faculty either by 
lack of diligence or by improper conduct. 


....A Seminary for the Education of Mis- 
sionaries among the Jews has been estab- 
lished in Leipzig, the second of the kind in 
the world, the other being in London. The 
new venture is under the personal directicn 
of the venerable Professor Delitzsch, who 
himself teaches the leading branches, not- 
withstanding his seventy-five years. He 
has three assistants. 


-...-The Rev. Lewis G. Adkinson, D.D. 
ex-President of Mooreshille College, has 
been elected President of the New Orleans 
University, established by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1869, The college 


property is worth $100,000, and there are 
now 250 students. 


....J. P. Haynes, of Galveston, Tex., a 
cdlored student at Dartmouth Medical Col- 
lege, has been appointed Demonstrator of 
Anatomy at that institution for the ensuing 





Personalities. 


SENATOR GEORGE F. Hoar is to deliver 
the address at the Marietta (Ohio) Centen- 
nial next April. The following delegates 
have been chosen to represent the Rhode 
Island Society of the Cincinnati: James M. 
Varnum, of this city,the great-grand-nephew 
of Gen. Jas, M. Varnum, one of the Judges 
of the Northwest Territory and Director of 
the Ohio Company; Frederick T. Sibley, of 
Detroit, Mich., great-great-grandson of 
Commodore Abraham Whipple, great- 
grandson of Col. Ebenezer Sproat, and 
grandson of Judge Solomon Sibley; and 
Charles E. Euwmett, great-grandson of Col. 
Archibald Crary, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Washington 
County, N. W. Territory. Evidently only 
those who had great-grandfathers are to 
participate in the celebration. 


....A refusal to grant a pension to one 
William Hedgepeth, an ex-private in an 
Indiana regiment, lately elicited a curious 
fact. The pension was denied on the 
ground that the man had enlisted also as a 
Confederate soldier. And so he had; but 
without intending to alter his political 
views. He served the Union gallantly—suf- 
fered a severe imprisonment at Anderson- 
ville, and otherwise bore the brunt of the 
Warhonorably. Hoping to make his escape 
from the prison by such a course, Hedgepeth 
then enlisted in a Southern regiment—de- 
serted shortly from it,andcame North. His 
brief nominal service, however, on the other 
side made it impossible for the claim to be 
allowed. 


....Another instance of a kindness recip- 
rocated is narrated by General Cluscret in 
his ‘‘ Memoirs,” recently published. When 
his life was terribly endangered, just after 
the Versailles troops entered Paris, he was 
saved by a priest to whom he had given fa- 
cilities to see Archbishop Darboy in his 
prison. He knocked at his door and said: 
“You recognize me? You know what I 
want!’ The priest replied, ‘‘ Perfectly; you 
are at home.’”’ He provided M. Cluscret 
with ecclesiastical costume, kept him for 
five months, and with the aid of his order, 
got him safely across the frontier into Bel- 
gium. 


....1t is not generally known that Charles 
Dickens almost invariably took his names 
for characters in his novels from real people. 
Instances are Miss Mowcher, Dombey, Ded- 
lock, Chuzzlewit, and even those odder 
still. In Ramsgate, alone, it seems there 
was Weller, a straw-hat manufacturer and 
hosier in High Street, near the market; Mr. 
Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass lived higher up, 
and Mrs. Bardell also lived near. In Lon- 
don a gentleman of this city lately observed 
the sign ‘‘ Miss La Creery”’ and in New Jer- 
sey lies buried ‘Sarah Gamp.”’ 


.... [tis said that the wealthy story-writer, 
lately dead, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., entered 
practical! literary life by accident. When a 
young man, and a sailor on a vessel, the 
captain of it was engaged in writing a sea- 
novel, in leisure time. Young Cobb was 
taken into the cabin and made a private 
secretary; but before he had finished copy- 
ing and arranging the captain’s manuscript 
he concluded that he could write a better 
story himself. He knew ocean life thor- 
oughly. 


.... There are just at present half a dozen 
especially scandalous cases of “ inebriatism”’ 
among high houses abroad, especially in 
France. Prince Ernest de Rohan, who be- 
longs to one of the oldest and most noble 
families in Europe, has been placed in an in- 
sane asylum at Pesth, suffering from a fit of 
delirium tremens that may cost him his 
life. 


...-The lady elected for Mayor of Argonia 
(Kansas) is enjoying a highly successful 
administration. She proves quite compe- 
tent for the position, andit is a matter of 
regret that she has decided not to run for 
office again. 

....Secretary Lamar has yielded to the 
shears of, not Atropos, but a Figaro; his 
hair is trimmed short to his head, for the 


first time in many years, and the mystery of 
the concession is still unsolved. 


....Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly is much bet- 
ter in his general health, and has been 


spending the warm weather at Hull, Mass., 
Fg on his usual editorial work for The 
ot. 


....Rev. Dr. George Macdonald is spend- 
ing the summer in England in unusually 


vigorous health. The British climate forces 
= to make his winter home each season in 
taly. 


...»-Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, the South- 
ern poet, is not blind, as has been reported, 


nor is she losing her sight; she has merely 
overtaxed her eyes by excessive work. 











|The prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lshers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





DR. ARMITAGE’S BAPTIST HIS- 
TORY.* 


BY PROF. NORMAN FOX. 








THE Baptists of Great Britain and 
America took their rise as a separate body 
in the early Stuart period. They were 
preceded by the Antipedobaptists of the 
continent who, making their appearance 
at the very outbreak of the Reformation, 
were found in great numbers in Switzer- 
land, South Germany and Holland. They 
are represented to-day by the Mennonites 
of Holland and America, who reject the 
baptism of infants but practice pouring 
and sprinkling. And centuries before 
the Reformation there appear here and 
there in Western Europe, and from very 
early times in the Byzantine Empire, 
bodies of Christians which show kinship 
with the modern Baptists. Then outside 
all accounts of organized sects, lies the 
history of peculiar Baptist doctrines. The 
Greek Church has always practiced im- 
mersion; the Roman Church practiced it 
for twelve hundred years,and the Anglican 
Church for fifteen hundred; how came it 
to be supplanted in the Western Churches 
by affusion and aspersion? As to infant 
baptism, scores of the ablest Pedobaptist 
scholars admit that it was unknown in 
apostolic times, while all know that it 
was not universal till some centuries 
after the death of the apostles. By what 
steps did it gain dominance in Christen- 
dom? Baptist history is, moreover, most 
intimately associated with the history of 
religious freedom. Surely here is a 
broad and most interesting field for his- 
torical research and delineation. 

But Baptists have done very little to- 
ward an investigationand recital of their 
history. The work of Orchard is acrude 
and utterly unphilosophical narration. 
Benedict's History is but a collection of 
miscellaneous matters. Cramp’s History 
is buta series of brief sketches. The 
scholarly Burrage has touched on a few 
points but has given no extended account. 
Baptist history has for the most part been 
brought out only incidentally by the 
scholars of other denominations, in gen- 
eral histories or in investigations into the 
rise of their own Churches, 

It was therefore with gratification that 
the announcement was received that a 
history of the Baptists was in prepara- 
tion by Dr. Armitage; for forty years 
the pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church in New York; a leader in the 
councils of his denomination; one of 
its favorite and most noted preachers; 
one whose praises his brethren never 
weary of speaking. His work which has 
been for some time awaited, is now be- 
fore the public—an octavo of 978 pages. 

It contains much matter of interest. 
The illustrated chapter on baptism as pre- 
sented in ancient art, is a valuable review 
of 'the subject. Remarkably strong is the 
defense of the Anabaptists, so-called, from 
certain popular charges against them; 
and the author makes vigorous and effec- 
tive thrusts when he compares them with 
their antagonists, both Protestant and 
Roman. The account of the history of 
the Antipedobaptists of the Continent will 
add much to the popular knowledge con- 
cerning this noble body of Christians 
whom scholarly investigators of all par- 
ties are now placing on high ground. But 
it may be noticed that the reviewers in 
the denominational press seem dissatisfied 
with the work, and glancing over it one 
is constrained to feel that their discontent 
is not entirely groundless. 

The book is too diffuse. Of the one hun- 
dred and fifty pages given to the ‘‘ New 
Testament Period” one need not hesitate 
to say that all the points could have been 
as effectively put in one-third the space. 
Of other portions of the work a similar 
remark might be made. Of course, all 
that Dr. Armitage writes is good, and if 
one had no other books to read he could 
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him devote as much time as he chose to 
each merely incidental point. But life is 
short, and the student has many books he 
must go over, while the one who is un- 
used to reading is liable to become fatigued 
in the course of a thousand pages, and we 
fear that of those who purchase the vol- 
ume many, when asked whether they 
have read it will answer: ‘‘Yes—that is— 
part of it.” Were it written more con- 
cisely, the book would be of greater value. 

And gross carelessness is shown in the 
preparation of the work. Twice in one 
paragraph (p. 251) we have ‘“‘ neophites,” 
while frequently there are such spellings 
as ‘‘ mercinaries,” ‘‘ discanted” and ‘*‘ bap- 
tistry.” We have “‘triune” immersion 
for trine. The proof-reader’s attention 
might be called to limbus infantium, 
which occurs twice at least, and one 
would give up in despair over the myste- 
rious Greek Scyré ovoya did not an allusion 
to the baptismal formula suggest Eic rd 
Still worse, these blunders occur 
in proper names where the reader may 
have rio means for detecting the error. 
We (twice) have ‘‘ the Avre” for the Arve, 
also ‘‘ Malvian bridge” for Milvian, ‘‘ Sa- 
lem” for Salim, ‘‘ Vigilantus” (four times) 
for Vigilantius, ** Ceelestus” for Coelestius, 
** Alemanni” for Allemanni, ‘* Samosoto” 
for Samosata, ‘‘ Rehobeth” (repeatedly) 
for Rehoboth and ‘‘Sqau” Karen for 
Sgau. John Clarke, of Rhode Island, is 
sometimes ‘‘ Clark”; B. T. Welch, of Al- 
bany is, twice at least, ‘‘ Welsh,” while 
MacArthur, of the Baptist Review, is 
‘*McArthur.” Of course we will lay all 
this to the proof-reader if he has not sins 
enough already to answer for, but the 
fact remains that so slovenly and slip-shod 
is the preparation of the volume that one 
cannot rely on its orthography at any point. 
For instance; though we twice read that 
Haller termed Denk the ‘“‘ Apollo of the 
Anabaptists,” are we sure he did not say 
Apollos? 

And, in the statements made, similar 
carelessness is shown. The population of 
Rome is given on page 96 at two millions, 
and on page 103 at six millions. Saul is 
said to have passed his blindness in Da- 
mascus, in ‘‘the home of Ananias,” while 
Luke tells us it was ‘‘in the house of Ju- 
das.” Hezekiah’s passover feast in Jeru- 
salem, is said to have been held after the 
seventy years captivity in Babylon; a 
statement which, we fear, would confuse 
the ordinary Sunday-school pupil. 

Nor can the historical representations 
be relied on. It is intimated that the 
ancient Donatists refused to baptize in- 
fants. But Optatus tells us that in a 
Council at Carthage the question was dis- 
cussed what to do ‘‘de parvulis apud Do- 
natistas baptizatis.” That these were un- 
conscious infants is shown not mainly by 
their being termed ‘‘infantes,” but from 
the declaration that their baptism was 
“error parentum,” and it is hoped that 
they will renounce the sins of their fa- 
thers ‘‘postea quam ad etatem rationis ca- 
pacem pervenerunt.” Here 1s positive proof 
that infants were baptized among the Do- 
natists, and not a line of evidence is fur- 
nished that a single man among them ob- 
jected. 

It is intimated in the volume that Hub- 
meyer, the great Swiss Antipedobaptist, 
was an immersionist. But Hubmeyer in 
writing of the ordinance says: 

“Baptism is the pouring of water at the 
divine command upon one who acknowl- 
edges and confesses his sins.”’ 

Like the Mennonites of to-day, he rejects 
infant baptism, but does not demand im- 
mersion. Nor is anything to be inferred 
from the fact that he speaks of baptism 
‘in water,” for his words are ‘“‘Tduffen 
1M Wasser ist MIT Wasser uber- 
giessen.” By baptism ‘‘im Wasser,” he 
evidently means merely ‘‘water-baptism.” 

And the author tells us that Menno, the 
great Antipedobaptist of Holland, said 
that in all the Word of God “ we shall 
find no other baptism besides dipping in 
water.” Now Menno says no such thing. 
His words, which are not difficult to trans- 
late, are; ‘‘ Bevinden wy niet meer dan een 
doopsel inden water, namelijck, dit doop- 
sel op den geloove ; maer dit ondere doopsel, 
namelijck der kinderen, vinden wy ymmers 
niet.” His assertion is that we find in 
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Scripture but one baptism, namely the 
‘+ doopsel op den geloove”—baptism on be- 
lief —but this other baptism, namely, 
**doopsel der kinderen,” the baptism of 
infants, we never find therein. He is 
arguing simply regarding the subjects of 
baptism; he says nothing whatever about 
the act. That he did not differ from the 
Reformed Churches regarding the act of 
baptism is shown. in the fact that in all 
his voluminous treatises on baptism he 
argues merely regarding the subjects and 
never objects to the pouring which was 
the universal custom in the Reformed 
Church. On the contrary, in speaking of 
baptism as administered by himself he re- 
peatedly speaks of it as administered with 
‘a handful of water.” As to baptism 
‘*in den water,” he uses the same phrase 
regarding the infant baptism of the Re- 
formers which we know to have been an 
affusion. His ‘‘doopsel in den water” like 
Hubmeyer's ‘** tduffen im wasser” is merely 
‘* water-baptism.” Of the Protestants on 
the Continent who condemned infant bap- 
tism there were indeed individuals, and 
also groups,who practiced immersion, but 
Hubmeyer and Menn» were not of that 
number. They, like the great majority of 
the Continental Antipedobaptists, agreed 
with the modern Baptists concerning the 
subjects but not regarding the act of bap- 
tism. 

Again, Dr. Armitage’s work is of less 
value because he seldom—almost never— 
refers to original authorities. For in- 
stance, to present what the Donatists held 
regarding infant baptism, he quotes Guy 
de Bres and Long. But these writers did 
not live in the days of the Donatists; how, 
then, do they know what the Donatists 
held? They could find out only from 
passages in the writings of the Donatists 
or of others of their time. Why does not 
our author point us to those original 
documents on which these later scholars 
formed their opinion? We prefer to 
judge for ourselves on the matter and to 
form an opinion, as did these writers, 
from the original writings. Of course 
where there is a difference of opinion as 
to the proper construction of the original 
words, it isa guide to us to know that such 
a scholar takes this view or that of their 
sense ; and on a minor point which we do 
not care to take the trouble ourselves to in- 
quire into, we may be satisfied with the 
judgment of some other person. But on 
every important point the reader has a 
right to know the original authorities on 
which a statement is made. Instead of 
referring his readers continually to Mos- 
heim and Kurtz, Dr. Lincoln and Dr. 
Long, our author should have cited the 
passages in Tertullian or Cyprian, Augus- 
tine or Ambrose, from which these later 
scholars drew their information. But 
his authorities are almost always second- 
hand. 

Dr. Armitage’s work is su good that 
one feels that it ought to be made better. 
The study he has already given to his 
subject would be a preparation for further 
achievement. But condensation, correc- 
tion and much reconstruction is required 
in order that his work may be made what 
it should be. 

Se ae 


AMONG the best and healthiest indica- 
tions that the intelligent public are disposed 
to take hold of, the critical problems of mu- 
nicipal government before the citizen’s lib- 
erty of action is destroyed, are the powerful 
papers and pamphlets which have lately been 
published on the subject. We have noticed 
the remarkable series of papers by Mr. Ivins 
on the cause and curse of corruption in mu- 
nicipal elections, published by the Harpers. 
Another, different in the points at which it 
is aimed, but which deserves to be mentioned 
as moving in the full stream of reform, is a 
collection of papers by J. Bleecker Miller, 
bound in one volume under the title of 
Trade Organizations in Politics. The 
least important part of the collection is the 
replies to Henry George and his theories 
which are effectively made from several 
different points of view. The papers 
to which we direct attention as not to be 
overlooked in the discussion of the ultimate 
principles that are to control municipal ad- 
ministration, are those on ‘‘ Federalism and 
the Social Contract Theory” on ‘ Universal 
Suffrage in Cities,’’ and the ‘ Argument in 
favor of electing Alderman on a General 
ticket."" These papers mark with great 
power and definiteness the principles 
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that apply to the self government 
of cities, the consequences that have 
New York and threaten all 
other large American cities as the penalty 
of setting up an autocratic outside legisla- 
tive power over them, and shows what the 
American system really is. The weak spot 
in American politics is the cities. It is so 
because American cities are not governed 
on the American principle of leaving the lo- 
cal community to govern itself. In apply- 
ing to our cities the term of ‘ municipa! cor- 
porations,” we have assumed that they are to 
be handed over to the legislatures on the 
one hand anddivided up into small alder- 
manic districts on the other. This is to deny 
the principle of local autonomy This meth- 
od effectually puts each municipal dis- 
trict into the hands of the corner grog-seller 
not so much for the reason that he sells rum 
as because heis the best known man in the 
district and is popular as the head of the 
crowd’s club house. Mr Miller shows how 
un-Americen, this municipal system is, and 
how it would be affected by electing the 
Alderman on a general ticket and wresting 
from the legislature the powers which be- 
long to the municipality and putting an end 
to the pernicious interference of this out 

side and foreign body. (The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co., New York.) 


....Miss Faye Huntington deserves well 
of all who wish to see religion a fruitful life 
rather thanaform. In St. Paul’s Problem 
and its Solution, she has told with gentle- 
ness and wisdom the story of the common 
failures to vitalize the Church, and gives a 
happy turn to those discouraging experiences 
by drawing attention to what she considers 
the more hopeful methods adopted by the 
Societies for Christian Endeavor. She de- 
scribes with fascinating and almost comic 
brevity the failures of the attempt to dance or 
sing or jollify the Church into life, intimat- 
ing,by the way,the solid reason why such ef- 
forts must be failures. The substance of her 
explanation is that for such purpos+s the 
Church is not constituted, and will always 
be beaten by other institutions. We have 
watched the growth of the Societies for 
Christian Endeavor since the Rey. F. E. 
Clark published his book on the subject. 
The ideain them is not new, though it is 
good and lies near the center of aggressive 
Christianity. Its power lies in its principle, 
and not in the form it has taken provision- 
ally in these societies. The time may come 
and probably will when that particular 
form is worn out; but the principle we trust 
will then find a new embodiment, and there 
will be no more reason for lamenting the 
decay of the old form than for imagining 
that a soil which is worn out for wheat has 
lost its vitality for potatoes. Meantime, 
while it will bear wheat, Miss Huntington 
has printed out an admirable method of 
culture, and draws her readers with her into 
the enthusiasm of the spring-time and the 
joy of the harvest. It is possible that a cold 
reader would think she had combined into 
one little field too many results collected 
froma wide one to make an altogether natu- 
ral impression of the difficulties which will 
not melt away even before Societies of 
Christian Endeavor. But the motto of the 
Christian should ever be “Expect much.” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) : 


..The fifth volume of the Rev. H. R, 
Haweis’s ‘Christ and Christianity” is The 
Conquering Cross (The Church). It con- 
tains much to admire in the author's vigor- 
ous, striking way of putting things before 
his readers. In his pages everything is 
blocked out and put together like masonry 
in masses. Nothing is shaded, and there 
are no subtle transitions nor melting of one 
structure into another. Theologically he 
substitutes admiring sympathy with the 
Apostolic Church for unreserved faith in 
supernatural Christianity. His pages glow 
with fervid admiration and eloquent eulogy. 
But this does not quite answer the question 
where he stands as to the supernatural 
foundation of Christianity, nor take the 
place of a genuine faith in such a founda- 
tion. The absence of such a belief is, how- 
ever, kept studiously out of sight, and in the 
vivid, powerful, and sketchy delineation of 
which Mr. Haweisis a master, its absence 
is hardly perceived. The reader’s interest 
is absorbed in the strong features of the nar- 
rative, which is made to move on with the 
force and impressiveness of a drama. The 
American edition has the imprimatur of the 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


..The Rev. Dr. T. T. Eaton’s Talks to 
Children appear to us to possess in an un- 
usual degree the qualities which interest 
and profit young hearers and readers. 
They are founded on close studies both of 
Scripture and of human nature. They re- 
produce Scripture history in the terms of 
modern life, and give it both a vivid setting 
before the youthful imagination, and a 





firm grip on the youthful conscience. They 
are at the sgme time sustained and dignified 
ti 


in style, and treat serious themes with sim- 
plicity and distinctness. (Fleming R. Revel: 
Chicago and New York.) 


.- The favor with which Principal Daw- 
son’s The Story of the Earth and Man tas 
been received, can be seen in the fact that 
it has reached the ninth edition,in which it 
comes out as a “New Edition with Correc- 
tions and Additions.’’ Substantially, its 
general statements and conclusions remain 
as they were in the edition of 1873. The au- 
thor’s conviction that Evolution has no ba- 
sis in experience or in fact, is reaffirmed in 
this edition and supported with an argu- 
ment that has only become somewhat strong- 


er _ first published. (Harper & Broth- 
ers 


..For his Ten Great Events in History, 
which form Book IV, Part II, in the Messrs. 
Appletons’ ‘Historical Series,’’ Mr. James 
Johonnot sclects ten typical events, begin 
ning with a number of classic events 


grouped together in the opening chapter on 
‘The Defense of Freedom by Greek Valor,” 
and ending with ‘Lexington and Bunker 
Hill.” The narrative is neatly and com- 
pactly worked out. 
ae 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE death of Jean Victor Duruy, at 
the age of seventy-six, removes from Paris 
an old and honored figure in literature and 
history, more particularly the latter. M. 
Duruy was honored in 1853 with the degree 
of Doctor, and in 1861 became Minister of 
Public Education. His works, very popular 
in French seminaries, include his “‘ History 
of the Romans,” “ History of France’’ and 
his excellent ‘Synopsis of Contemporary 
History,’’ which drew on him some sharp at- 
tacks of the Clericals at the time it appeared. 


..-Mr. Walter Besant’s last little story, 
“The Holy Rose,” is a poor bit of work; 
and, moreover, it is a startling borrowing 
from the “ Tale of Two Cities” with the 
main situation and incident concluding it, 
the generous part that Carton plays in sav- 
ing his imprisoned and sentenced friend’s 
life, at the cost of his own, almost exactly 
repeated. English novelists seem to be 
growing forgetful lately, or else fancy the 
public stand in need of stimulants for the 
memory. 





.-In spite of a burst of trumpets (if the 
phrase be not too complimentary) Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard’s latest romance, “ Allan 
Quatermain,”’ is counted a literary failure. 
The tiresome resemblance between it and 
the author's stories preceding is severely 
commented on by the best critics—one- calls 
it ‘‘She-and-water’’; another, ‘‘a tiresome 
diltion of ‘‘She” and “King Solomon’s 
Mines’’; and the general impression appears 
to be that if Mr. Haggard does not change 
his spots and quit his Ethiopians, he has 
written himself out. The book has sold 
well, and deserved such favor ill. 


..-A great many of those wise people who 
are quick to take a hint and claim to see 
more in a popular book than actually has 
ever been put there, have over and over 
again asserted than in Alphonse Daudet’s 
famous novel ‘“‘Numa Roumestan” (and 
one of his finest works), the hero, Numa, 
must be Gambetta—Gambetta from life, 
nobody but Gambetta. These over-discern- 
ing folk are now going about with foolish- 
ness in their faces. Daudet has just hap- 
pened to declare that he never thought of 
any such portraiture; that any one with 
intelligence can discover the unlikeness— 
and that Numa is merely a type with no 
living original that he knows of. 


.. The brilliant M. Katkoff, who “‘edited 
the Moscow Gazette and Russia,’’ as some- 
body once said, has been lately described by 
a correspondent who saw him, as the indom- 
itable man appeared during his latter days. 
The writer says: 

“It was on his return from Gatschina, after 
this event, that I met him in St. Petersburg at a 
club. He was even then suffering severely. His 
face was sallow and pallid, and he was perfectly 
well aware that he had not many months to live. 
In size and facial appearance he bore a striking 
resemblance to Senator Camden, of West Vir- 
ginia. But his manner and his style of conver- 
sation were sui generis. Sick and tired as he 
was, he made willing listeners of the little circle 
in which I met him. His talk was a wonderful 
and picturesque procession of epigrams, uttered 
indiscriminately in the most vigorous and idio- 
matic Russian, French, German or English, ac- 
cording to his fancy or the linguistic needs of 
the listener.” 

In conversation M. Katkoff indeed excelled; 
as much, in fact, as he excelled in keeping 
his lips closed when he deemed it politic. 


..At leagth completing a long and re- 
markable work, Mr. John Addington Sy- 
monds’s last volume in the study of Italian 
literary and art development has appeared 
cordially praised abroad and at home. 





The second volume, however, is naturally 
especially interesting to students and critics 
wherein this fascinating scholar takes up 
the story of such men as Tasso, Guarini, 
Palestrina, Giordano, Bruno and Marino. 
In his observations on Tasso occurs this 
charming passage, which is so felicitous in 
idea and expression that we cannot but 
quote it: 


“What was it then that Tasso, ‘this child of a 


,later and a colder age,’ as Shelley called him, 


gave of permanent value to European literature? 
We have seen that the ‘Gerusalemme’ did not 
fulfill the promise of heroic poetry for that emi- 
nently unheroic period. We know that neither 
the Virgilian hero nor the laboriously developed 
theme commands the interest of posterity. We 
feel that religious emotion is feeble here, and 
that the classical enthusiasm of the Renaissance 
is on the point of expiring in those Latinistic 
artifices. Yet the interwoven romance contains 
a something difficult to analyze, intangible and 
evanescent—un non so che,’ to use the poet's fav- 
orite phrase—which riveted attention in the six- 
teenth century, and which harmonizes with our 
own sensibility to beauty. Tasso,in one word, 
was the poet, not of passion, not of humor, not 
of piety, not of elevated action, but of that new 
and undefined emotion which we call sentiment. 
Unknown to the ancients, implicit in later me- 
diwval art, but not envolved with clearness from 
romance, alien to the sympathies of the Renais- 
sance as determined by the Classical Revival 
sentiment, that ‘non so che’ of modern feeling, 
waited for its first apocalypse in Tasso’s work. 
The phrase which I have quoted, and which oc- 
curs so frequently in this poet’s verse, indicates 
the intrusion of a new element into the sphere 
of European feeling. Vague, indistinct, avoid- 
ing outline, the phrase ‘un non so che’ leaves 
definition to the instinct of those who feel, but 
will not risk the limitation of their feeling by 
submitting it to words.” 


i 
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The Literary Revolution 
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ation before payment to any one giving ev ipones of honesty—books not satisfac- 
wane hn immediately, fo fo r money or other books T sold by Book-sellers. 
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C clo edia Alden’s Manifold Cyclo- 
y p 5 pedia, in 30 “Ideal” volumes, of 
640 pages each, large type, with thousands of illustrations. 

Price per volume, cloth, 50c.; half Morocco, 6&c.; ay me. Volume I. is now ready. Subsequent 
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Received on or before Sept. 30, 1 
Oo or otherwise) in cloth binding, or ait. 10 for the same bound in half Morocco. If you have 


already bought some of the volumes you can deduct the amount paid. Postage extra, if by mail. 

The Manifold Cyclopedia —se a survey of the entire circle 
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the characteristics of a “Cy clopedia” pe a “Dictionary,” including 
in its vocabulary every word which has a reé ognized claim to a 
place in the English Language. Send for a specimen volume, which 
will speak for itself better than any words of commendation. 


C | U bs Note the chance under the $8.10 offer above to 
= raise a club among your friends; take your speci- 

men volume and try a happy experiment. 
Illustration: Get nine of them to join you, each paying 50c. a volume on delivery—you send $8.10 for30 


vols., and order ten sets of vols. 1 to 3; each friend pays 5vc., equals $4.50, on arrival of vol. 1, $4.50 more | 


on arrival of vol. 2, and again in October for vol. 3; Kota $13 50, and you have $5.40 cash in your pocket 
besides your — vols. free. You can vary this problem in many ways—make your own solutions 


O pl n iO n S of Purchasers: .* It is the best book 
in mechanical execution, tor the price, that 

I have yet seen from you. It will be a valuable storehouse of in- 
formation.”"—Rrv. M. W. Fosuay, Litchfield, O. “I am greatly 
leased ; it is so comprehensive and full.” +E, 
Shiloh, N. J. “Am very much pleased. I pee and think you 
will be successful in getting a great many orders. Will do all I 
‘an for you.”—S. C. PARSHALL, Burning Well, Pa. “1 find it to 

be just the thing I have been in search of.”—J. R. Sionaker, 
Farmland, Ind. “1 must say that it is much better than expect- 





A|left undone which could help to make the enterprise satisfactory 
and helpful to all lovers of ny eae hiladelphia. 


Y oun Me n ! “Deserves to be read again and 
g again. It is strong with 
ment and appeal ; beautiful with lney and figure, tender with 
pathos and piety.”—-English Review. 
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by Prof. Drummond, which The 
Christian Union says is “almost a revelation,” Bishop Doane pro- 
nounces “a great work” and which is the most popular work in 
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anew on account of the Professors presence in this country. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Pror. Drummonp. Ideal Edition; cloth, £0c.; postage 6c. 
Raise A Club for this book. It is wonderfully entertain- 
ing, as well as profound. All thinkers like to read it. 
Club terms : 5 copies $1.65; 10 copies $3.00; providing orders are received before October 1, 1887. 


‘“‘Boswell’s Life of Johnson is one of the 


best books in the world. Homer is 
not more decidedly the first of heroic Poets—Shakespeare is not 
more decidedly the first of Dramatists,—Demosthenes is not more 
decidedly the first of Orators, than Boswell is the first of Biogra- 
phers.”—T. B. Macautay, in Hdinburgh Review. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 4 culaedes large 12mo, cloth, $2.50; postage 32c. New Edition, Ready. 
This is the edition known as Croker’s, and contains not only the extend notes of John Wilson Croker, 
but also copious notes by Hawkins, Piozzi, M urphy, Tyers, “Reynolds, Malone, Nichols, Steevens, Cumber- 
land, Scott, Markland, Burney, Blakeway, C Chalm mers, Porter, Langton, and others. 

“We cannot believe that any subsequent improvement will ever 
be made upon this edition ; and we have no doubt that it will ex- 
cite the curiosity and reward the attention of the reading world.”— 
North American Review. 


* The richest dictionary of wit and wisdom any language can boast of. Enlarged and illuminated by 
the researches and sagacious running criticism of Mr. Croker, it is, without doubt—excepting a few im- 





ed.”—G. W. Lxxr, Arcadia, Ind. 
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Universal Literature is_publish- 
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Price, per volume, cloth, gilt top, 5O0c.; half Morocco, 60c.; postage 9c. Seven vols. ready. 
Received before September 30, 1887, will be accepted in full payment for 15 volumes (con- 


5 secutive or otherwise) in cloth. For half Morocco binding add 10 cents per vol. If you 
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Novel in plan and novel in form, at once beautiful and conven- 
ient, this work is unlike any other in any language. It represents | 1 
celebrated authors, of all languages, in all ages of the world. The 
eminent historian and author, Dr. Lossing, s says: 

‘**Tam strongly impressed with the great intrinsic value of the work as a popuiar educator in a high de- 


partment of learning. The plan is admirable. 
with specimens of his best literary productions, gives it an inestimable power for good onseeg the people.” 


F ree. Get your own copy, at least, free, by raising a Club| 
among your friends. It is immensely popular. For 

an illustration of method read under “Clubs” above. 
vernce & Words of Praise : “This certainly is a very 
vichennal and valuable series.”—Advertiser, Boston. “ Cer- 
tainly pe Al much credit upon the compilers. The accounts of 
the lives of authors are clear and comprehensive, and the selections 
are made with rare judgment.”—Hvening Times, Denver. “Charac- 
terized by the same painstaking and completeness which distin- | 
euish the other volumes. Is a marvel of cheapness.” — Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul. “ Deserves to become immensely popular. 
plan is admirable.”-—Christian Advocate, Buffalo. 
a perfect mint of the best thoughts of : ancient and modern writers, 
Excellent judgement has been shown by the compilers, and nothing 
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NOW READY. 


The New Volume in the Brynes-Hawthorne 
Series, 
THE GREAT BANK 
ROBBERY. 


From the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNES, 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


= 











BKetra Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

This story describes with the thrilling 
touch of fact, and the magic pen of the ro- 
mancer, the robbery of the Manhattan Sav- 
ings Bank, one of the cleverest rascalities of 
modern times. It imparts a new interest to 
the “‘woman in the case,’’ and gives us a 
peed of crime and intrigue unequaled in 

ern literature. 


20TH THOUSAND. 
ATRAGICMYSTERY 
From the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNES, 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Retra Cloth, $1.00. 





Paper, 50 cents. 


“The best selling book of the year.” 


The story is very interesting and the lan- 
guage clear and succinct. The words “ baf- 
and “‘ unravel” are, I think, not used 
a au: and I may state, as a tribute to the 
absorbing interest of the tale, that one re- 
viewer, while reading it, quite forgot that 
he was going to review it.—George Parsons 
Lathrop, in the N. Y, Star. 


On the news-stands, in the hotel corridors, 
on the railway trains, the worksof ByRNEs- 
HAWTHORNE vie with those of STEVENSON 
and RIDER HAGGARD in popularity, and pos- 
sess the unusual merit of truth.— N. Y. Sun, 


More like a romance than the mere report 
of the detection of crime.—The World, N. Y. 


A good story and well told.—N. Y. Tribune. 


True to human nature.— Boston Journal. 
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burn, N. Y. 
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ahd Oriental Archeology; J. Wesley Churchill 


7Geo. Harris, Systemat te Theol Edward 
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and Ci e Languages. e } department of New Testa- 
ment will be under thecare of Professors Taylor, 
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For circulars or special information, 
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For Young 
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Smita, LL.D., Dean, 
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Its aim is to | ls to become accurate thinkers 

and cultured an ntelligent women. Post Graduate 

Courses a specialty. European Vacation Tours. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.O.Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


MISS ANN i: HATHAWAY BROWN’ 0 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 75 and 
787 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Fall term begins 
September 2ist, 1 1887. 


BLACKBURN UNIVERSITY. 


Three Departments. Six Courses t 
sexes. veal Ladies’ Rome. The "ray! ~y Museum. 
Astoonqutesi Observato ag Studio. Ex- 
poness Fall Term tember Ist. Address at 

ae TIL, Rev. E. - URD, D.D., President. 


T SCH ROSLYN, 
yore ISLAND, N,Y. 
pain NT. ARY AC Dh v2 he highest grade with 


RIMARY, INTERM 
P. ae a One a oy finest ‘School pro} 
roximity to the country seat ae — late 
Willlam’Cu en 1 ant. Fall term 0} Ye t. 15. 
TELYOU & HINDS. Prine ipals. 


BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding School for 
Girls, Bethlehem, Penn. Twentieth year. Opens 
September Mth. F. I. w VAL SH rincipal. 


© both 


rties in 





“COLEMAN N [A TIONA L BUSI- 
\NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N. ~<A ° 
Open all the year. Best course of Bus: 
ness Training. Best facilities. ‘oe 
antest location. Lowest rates. Shortest 
time. Most highly recommended. Write 
for Catalogue and be convinced. 
1. COLEMAN, Prest, | 


CROTON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


Croton on Hudson, N. Y. Superior advantages. Mod- 
erate charges. 


CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
College, Preperstery and Business Courses. Sev enty- 
fourth year will begin Sept. 8th, 1887. Send for Cata- 


L rue to the Principal, Rev. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M., 
linton, Oneida Co., N. Y. 








MVHE C ATHEDRAL Ret 4 OF  enated 
PAUL, GARDE 
resents unusual adv: antages in the wa a ae, 
samen. equipment, and location. The discipline is tirm 
t kind. Instruction thorough, up to the standard of 
me best schools, and prepares pupils for College, 
Scpatite Schools, Business, Military. and Naval Acad- 
emies. Chemical x smpiowed complete in its appoint- 
16 teachers empior 2. tary stem under 
U. 8. Army Officer. npereicul ars and 
terms, address CHAS. STURTEVAN MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 


Clinton, Oneida C o N.Y. For Young Ladies. 
Opens Sept 7th. Rev. C. W. 7HAWL EY, , Prin. — 


Giummer Session — American Kindergarten ‘Normal 
School begins six weeks’ term Aug. 9th. Shorter 
term Aus.23d. Circulars and catalogue of new material 
sent. EMILY M. Coz,Prin., Room 72 Bible House, N. Y. 
YHELTENHAM ACADEMY, CHELTEN HILLS, 
/ near Philada. Seventeenth year. Fine buildings 


and unds. Prepares nage, for college or business. 
Restae: nt masters. Military drill, gymnasium. Terms, 
“ror catalogue 


address the Oc Pa REV 8. 


CLEMENTS, D.D., Shoemakertown, P. 0., P 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, © arinel, N. Y. 
ag fe! opens Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. Iflustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY ourre M. 


Aes GREENW Ich ACADEMY (R, 
Located on Na ansett Bay. Opens Aug. one 
. BLAKESL ‘BE, A.M., Principal. 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Young on and Boys. 
Wednesday, Sept. 4th. Addre 





Catalogue free. Rev 


Opens 
. A. FAIRCHILD. 


PRESHOL, D INSTITU a Freehold, N. J. 
44th year. pepacee boys and young men for Busi- 

ness, for any rf ‘ollege or Scientific School. Backward 

bo + privately. Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS, A.M., 


Principa’ 
GANNETT NST TITUTE cacice Bs 
y School. The Thirty-fow 


1887. For Circular aio os 


oe begine Y mh Sept. 
Rev. Geo. ‘Gannett, -M ah Chester Sq.. Boston, 


JHE MISSES GRAHAM 


a re-open ons Fo ool on nesday, October 
{PTH AVENU E, New York. 


“GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Prepara - 
tory school for boys. "#th year be ms Thursday ept. 
lth. For catalogues address GE! F. MILLS, Prin. 

YLENWOOD C OLLEGIATE pNOTITU ‘TE 

W Matawan, N. New York and Long Branch 
R.) Prepares for tsinemn or for any College or Bat: 
entific School. Primary, Intermediate and Academic 
Departments. New nasium and Assembly 


Rooms. 53d yous - opt. 21st. 
LVI RICE, A.M., Principal. — 


asenacuniannet AMHERST. 
Home School for Delicate and Nervous 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Principal. _ 
BLAND MILITARY ACADEM Y— 


ns its 32nd year, evn’ Mth 
ao Scientitic Schools ani 














Colieges. 


B. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent. 





HOWARD , OOLLESIATE , IB 


Vercecuerane areas EMMA oO. GONRO Prine 
courses. °B. HOWARD, Sec’y, W Bridgewater, Mass. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S 


MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. Y. 


apeopens Wednestey oves evening. September 14th. 
dress, . HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 








Itis desirable that applications should be made 
from 8 to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of Study and Calendar, 
address Rev. J ZIE, PH.D. 


MES C. MACKE: 
LA .AWRENCEVILLE, ®. a. 


YN DON. HA) Lf POUGHKEEPSIE, | 
A Girls’ Board School of the best ‘lass. * For 
catalogues, address ‘AMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER _ 
and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0, 


Reopens September 22d. 1887. All departments in 
c ~~ of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY. 


Mt. Helyoke Plan, Board —_ Tuition #200. 
Twenty-ninth year opens Sept. 8th, 1 


Address MISS EVANS, Principal, "Painesville, 0. 





I AKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, THE OAK 

4 A thorough Preparatory School for Girls. Third 

year October Ist. Resident native French and Ger- 

man teachers. Special attention to physical culture. 

SPECIAL COURSES FOR DELICATE GIRLS, For Circu- 

lars address, THE MISSES FARRINGTON, 
THE OAKS. LAKEWOOD. NEW JERSEY. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros. 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, ee a Spanish or Italian. 

leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 - 
bose ae ait of either language. Sample co Part I. 
cents, Liberal termsto Teachers. 6 


say meen ee Boston, Mass. 


$300 MAPL EWOOD INSTITU 'TE, for both 
sexes, Concordville, Pa. Instruction thor- 
oush Students prepared for college or business. Back- 
ward pupils privately tutored. Special care to eae 
boys. no extras. JOS, SHORTLIDGE. A.M.. 


SEND for Catalogue to the Mystic Valley Institute 
Mystic Eveige, Conn. Both ae cone year. 
Address. J.K. BUCKLYN LL. D. 


w ASHINGTON, D.C. 


M’DONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL, 


Corner Massachusetts Ave. and Seventeenth haw pe 
English and French Boarding and Da ay.o0 

the highest order for young la ladies and Pay p Be 

Prepares for be me oe College. Superior ad 

ges in Music and Modern Languages. Fifth 

gins September 27th, 1887. For circulars or 
tion, apply to the principal. MISS ANNA ELLIS.” 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


MARIETTA, Ohio, 

The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. FreeScholarships 
to aid worthy students. The next term in College 
and Academy begins September sth. Catalogue 
sent on application to Pres, EATON, 


) ETZGER I INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 


“beautiful grounds. Thor- 
ough education and careful Christian training. Re- 
opens Sept. 21st. 1887. Miss HARRIET L. DEXTER, Prin 


MOUNT HOLLY N. J.) ACA DEM Y.—A boys’ 
school on the home 


200, 
-M. w ALWADT (Yale), Principal. 


OHIO, Cc INCINN ATI, WALNUT HILLS. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1887. 
Pupils may take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 


HOME AND SC HOOL FOR YOUNGER 
0 YS,—Montclair, N.J., near N. Y.City. Home-like. 
healthful, thorough. Rev. WM. A. NEWBOLD, Box 201, 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Hiram 
Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, supplies 
teachers with desirable positions and schoois of ev ery 
grade with good teachers. Send for circulars. 


NORTEWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Evanston, Ill, Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., 
LL.D., President. Ei hty-four Professors and In- 
structors, and over 1,200 Students. The University 
offers in its Academic, Collegiate, Theological, Medi- 
cal, Pharmaceutical and Law ——_ ents, and also 
in bratory, Art and Music, the pot educational 
advantages under the most favorable influences and 
at a moderate cost. For euiangse address the 
President, or Prof. H. F. FISK 


JEW. ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


USIC, FINE AR’ 
mg English branche, aun German, 
Italian, etc. RGEST and Best ‘Equipped in the 
World 100 Instructors, 2186 Studen’ pyesr. 
and Room with — Heat ra E ‘ht. 
Fall Term ns Sept. 8, 1887. Til'd Calendar free d- 
dress E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 84. Boston, Mass, 
ments; offers both sexes 


Oberlin 22: 


Mg at the lowest cost. Healthful; oons ; 

ligious influences; elective studies 1,322 stu- 
} aH last yon. Calendar sent free by . Geo. P. 
Kimball, Secretary. 

Oberlin Beessevacery of Music.—Under the 
College management. New building. Superior in- 
struction in Voice Culture Piano, a 
D ringed Instruments, ete. Address, Prof. F ICE, 








COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0., 
Theological, Collegiate, 
and Preparatory Depart- 


OSSINING “INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
SI + SING ON THE HUDSON, 
Prinefpal, ‘Cine Rssicat s 4's Sole af by yg 

an entific § 
advan ntages in a . anes Ax Lk. — 

i at ‘or © ress, 
REV. ‘ OD Wi GHT. Sing Sing, N. Y¥. 


7 . . 





OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 
Removed A 1883 Soom Chanant St. Epiiaget , to 


specious coun of JAY COOKE. 
wilt beakn ic its eohae on ednesday, — 
ber 2th. For y to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, 
Montgomery Cape ~ 
Principals. Emeritus Principals. 
MIss Faancee EF, panwnre, MIss u L. BONNEY, 
J. EASTMA? A. DILLAYE. 





PESNINcTos SEMINARY Fon, Laat 4 


tween a New We York and Epaatqene. Forty-ninth ¥ year. 
sent, health, meres on8 —e-.- 


Write ag 2 CS etter of Dr. Mi 
monials. THOS. NEON. A.M., D.D., President. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS, 
The 110th year be .Mth. Catal 
ee ee oe tOrT, 








plication. .» BANC 
ne ipal, 
Rly’ ERVIEWS<: ACADEM Ext 
=e te 
ment Samant, os & and business. ‘Military — 


BISBEE © & iuan, Principals. 


;| ROSKGANP, Garnses eee 


G@RADUATIN 








WITHIN 0. SHORTLIDGE’S 
Media Academy, at Media, Penn. 
(NEAR PHILADELPHIA.) 


the best equipped and bes naged Schools. All Stu- 
ents board. with the Principal. Teachers all 
men and graduates Harv: 


o! Yale, Prin 
University of Penna., or other first-class Colleges. 
Fine buildings, single, double or communicat 


rooms, ample bath accommodations. Every 
room has in it a steam radiator and is any 
furnished. New Athletic Grognae Gzmacat 
titted and heated by steam. Best i Puction, t best 
care, best ta Special opportunities for apt stu- 
dents to ae ay - * Special vate tuto. 
for backward 


course. New _ Physica 
wee Mo 


graphy, Short-hand., -writing, etc., 
etc. ull eA supplied with ‘apparatus than any 
other More fal tting © me school in the 


States. 
Grea students. Eve 
time to one or two -“ cademy affords 
every home comfort, t toes aoe ae the best 
training. A fixed price covers ever nse, even 
books. No extras except for music. % incidental ex- 
nses. w C —_ =] for admission. New Iil- 
ustrated 


alone free any address. 
S WITHIN ¢ c 5 ORTLIDGE, A.B. 
Harvard Graduate,)’ | Media, Penn. 


EVEN a BRIDGETON, N, om 
~ Fourteenth year of —~ » WESCOTT’S Boarding 
Senool for Youn ae - yn ag for Wellseloy or 
any college desired. Pure spring water, tennis an 
boating, gymnasium and sun parlor. C 
application. 
SEYMOUR _ SMITH INSTITU TE, 
Pine Plains, N. Y. SE. For 
sexes. Pp Sept. Tih. Send a sihaier. 


TORONTO LADIES’ eaves 


32 Wailester St. nye 60 Gloucester, Toronto, Ca: ja. 
Building hea by, steam. lish, Latin, Greek, 





Cireulars'on on 


both 











ircul 
MISS SM ¥ ATHTESON, 82 Wellesley St., Toronto. 


[rion COLLEGE OF LAW. Zin: Sepc. 2 


For circulars address H. Booth, Chicago, Ill. 


University of Nebraska 
AT LINCOLN. 
IRVING J. MANATT, PH.D., LL.D., Chancellor 
Next Term Opens September 15th. 
FIVE FULL COURSES leading to degrees, viz.: Clas. 
sical, Literary, Scientific, Engineering, ‘Agricultural. 
T Elementary course 





fo usic. 
Strong faculties, ae equipments ll scientific 
work, library. Al to both 


4-4 
low. Remgunerative emp! >= for agricultural 


. talogues 0 
dress the Steward. J. STUART DALES. Lincoln, Neb 


UPSON SEMINARY 


Dr. Cuyler, B Brockiyn. 





County. Comm. 


elas 1 t UNIVERSITY, 


» Classical, 
of thie last 





Free tuition for worthy students who n 
niary assistance. Twelve ay titive Be hips, 
pays ot in amount from $50 ‘annually awa 
n each class 
Ladies admitted to equal tinea ong ee: 
Examination for admission 


t! 
For fariet information address 
JOHN M. VAN VLECK, Acting President. 
EST WALNUT STREET SEMINAI NARY 
for young Ladies. Sept. 28th. Isp 
a raving a superior ¢ cduention in Collegiate ieee 


rtments; also in 
ins. PEN REP TA KR KUTZ, vty Walnut St., Philada 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL COLLEGIATE Course “0 of Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location beautiful 








ons =P Session September 14th, 
ot ‘or catal 
E's.’ FRISB E. D.D.. President, 





WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


we commence its 53d year Goge.6. 8. Fine Library, Lab- 
tory and na Cab ts. Thorough instruc- 
tion. eye ences. Send for circular to 


MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





rd, room, etc., and all 


Fu it Paculty college © Cc ‘aemen 
i ° e pares 
Handsome Park. vaige't — 
nasium, Observatory, La! 

ry, e ev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., President’ 
Chambersburg, Penn. 


Ss. C,. M, WILKINSON’S HomF 
Mi eincge Vom Cilie. eect ictaar 
Pion. re ~3 D. White, Louisa May 


W ORCESTEE. Mass., Oread ipattoate | > une 
Ladies. Established 1448. Opens 


ddress 


§ 











The Western University of Pennsylvania. 


ientific, E: eering and Latin-Scient 
Courses of study, Claggien!, _ Se ty 1 ensie pert oe ant tas som 


fic; alsoa three years 
the Engin eering Course, 


ember 7th. mber Sth, - entrance examinations. 


Next term beats Course, No diffi 
8s Sept 
For further information or catalogu 


the President, eo ." x oe or JOS.F 


dress 
Briaas, Treasurer, 153 North Avenue, Allegheny, . Pa. Send for listof graduates, 






































Ueligions Sutelligence. 


THE JEWS OF JERUSALEM. 


THE udic and Rabbinic Jews of 
‘Eastern Europe have a longing for the 
land of their fathers, of which the Israel- 
ites of Western Europe and of America 
know almost nothing. Trained in the 
traditions of centuries, they believe that 
God is especially present in the Holy 
Land; that the Jew who dies within the 
sacred borders goes directly into Heaven, 
while those of other lands must first pass 
through the purgatory of Gehinnom. The 
Messiah will first appear in Palestine, and 
the dead of that country shall rise first, 
and only they will receive again the 
spiritual body which was lost in Adam’s 
fall. Such faith and hope, augmented 
also by the persecution of their people in 
Russia, Rumelia and elsewhere, have 
driven thousands and thousands of Abra- 
ham’s children to Jerusalem, there to end 
their days and be interred in the sacred 
soil. 

The result of these causes is, that at no 
time since the expulsion of the Jews from 
Palestine by the Emperor Hadrian, 130- 
140 a.p., has the number of these people 
in Jerusalem been as large as it is now, 
For many decades no Jew was allowed to 
set his foot on the sacred soil. Benjamin, 
of Tudela, in 1170 reports only 200 Jewish 
families in Jerusalem, 50 in Tiberias, 30 
in Ramle. In 1525 there were 300 families 
in Jerusalem, 10in Hebron, 300 in Saphed. 
Only in the present century has the im- 
migration increased to a notable extent. 
In 1858 there were 6,000 Jews in Jerusa- 
lem, and at present 14,000, about one-half 
of all the inhabitants of the city. 

The Jews of Palestine, like all that are 
scattered over the globe, are divided into 
two classes, the Sephardim, or Spanish, 
and the Ashkenim, or German Jews. To 
the former belong all from the Orient, 
North Africa, Italy, France and Holland, 
and are so called because Spain, under 
the Moorish rule and later, was for a long 
time their second home until expelled by 
the ruler of the land four hundred years 
ago. The Spanish-Jewish dialect still be- 
trays their long residence on the penin- 
sula. The Ashkenim embraces all the Jews 
in and from Central and Eastern Europe. 
Originally their chief seats were in Ger- 
many, from whence they emigrated to 
Poland, Galicia, Russia and other eastern 
lands. The Jewish-German jargon is a sad- 
ly mixed language, although it is used for 
literary purposes quite extensively. Rep- 
resentatives of the Sephardim Jews have 
been in Palestine for centuries; but the Ash- 
kenims found their way thither only dur- 
ing the present century. In language, tra- 
dition, history, character and form of wor- 
ship, the two classes are so different that 
they do not associate with each other. 
Each party has its own synagogue. In 
Jerusalem the Sephardims have nine 
houses of worship, their rivals only two, 
but both very pretentious buildings. 
Each congregation has a separate organi- 
zation; but the upper Rabbi of the Se- 
phardim, being recognized by the Turk- 
ish Government as the ‘‘ Chacham Bashi,” 
is also the authorized representative of 
the Ashkenim. In addition to these syna- 
gogues, there are also about sixty prayer 
or study rooms in the city for worship. 
The ‘‘ learned men” (Chachamins) of the 
Sephardim, who devote their whole time 
to the study of the law, about 290 families 
in all, are supported by the collections 
sent from Western Europe, North Africa 
and the Orient. The others, with the ex- 
ception of about two hundred and fifty 
who live by begging, are tradesmen or 
workingmen. The Sephardim congrega- 
tions number 7,260 souls. The Ashkenim. 
forming a total of about 6,660 souls, are 
supported by the so-called ‘‘Chaluka,” or 
collections raised among the Jews of East- 
ern Europe. This money is divided 
among all, clergy and laymen, but the 
two hundred and fifty-five teachers’ fami- 
lies receive larger portions. According 
to a Jewish writer of prominence, L. A. 
Frankl, the sums that were sent to Jeru- 
salem in 1885 were about $50,000 for the 
Sephardim and $38,000 for the Ashkenim. 
The report of the Berlin meeting of the 
Alliance Israelitique for 1885 says that 
nearly two million francs are now sent 





there annually. This money is distrib- 
uted by the rabbis, who use none of it for 
the permanent physical, mental or moral 
improvement of their people, but divide it 
aecording to the needs of the moment. 
Their control of it enables them to exer- 
cise a tyrannical sway over all who must 
look to them for their daily bread. Some 
enterprising Western Jews, with enlight- 
ened views, have labored for the perma- 
nent improvement of their co-religionists 
in Palestine. M.de Rothschild has erected 
a home for the poor; Sir Moses Montefiore 
has done a similar work; two hospitals 
have been established, endowed, and are 
well equipped. But all this does not suf- 
fice for the wants of these people. Espe- 
cially are the sanitary arrangements in 
the Jewish quarter in a terrible condition. 
Thus, in a single year, the Jewish hos- 
pitals had 1,143 patients, and medicine 
was given in no less than 29,095 cases. 

Philanthropic enterprize has also with- 
in the past years established agricultural 
colonies in order to offer work and the 
means of support to the thousands who 
have by persecution been driven from 
Russia and elsewhere. Down to 1885, 
there seven such colonies had been es- 
tablished, with a total membership of 13,- 
000 to 14,000. The leading colonies are 
those at Saphed, El-Bukaiah, Akko and 
Nazareth. The first of the kind was that 
of Joppa, established by the Alliance in 
1870. The leader in these enterprises was 
the venerable Sir Moses Montefiore. Some 
efforts made in this direction by Chris- 
tian missionaries have not proved success- 
ful. The opposition of the Rabbis to this 
work, their hold on the people through 
their control of the money, as also the 
fact that the Jews of Jerusalem are Tal- 
mudic to the core and have steeled their 
souls against all influences from non-Jew- 
ish sources, make missionary work 
among them a task of stupendous diffi- 
culty. About two years ago Christian 
charity established the colony of Artuf, 
half way between Jerusalem and Joppa; 
but as soon as the beneficiaries of this 
charity could find an abiding-place else- 
where, they departed. At present Artuf 
is almost depopulated; and yet mission- 
ary zeal does not languish. The first to 
undertake such a work was the American 
Board in 1822, but the opposition of the 
Roman and the Greek Catholics induced 
them to withdraw their men to Beirft. 
About the same time the London Society 
began operations, at its head the energetic 
Lewis Way. As early as 1824-27 there 
were Protestant missionaries in Palestine, 
but permanent settlements were made 
only in 1838. The Anglo-Prussian Bish- 
opric of Jerusalem, aided the cause con- 
siderably. Especially is this true of the 
régime of Bishop Gobat, who had him- 
self for several decades been a missionary 
in Abyssinia. At present the London 
Society has twenty-four missionaries at 
work in Jerusalem, Joppa, and Saphed, 
under the direction of the Rev. A. H. 
Kelk. 


= 
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THE minority of the late Southern 
Presbyterian Assembly, opposed to the ac- 
tion of the Assembly on the question of 
union with the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, held a conference some time ago, 
in which about fifty took part and ap- 
pointed a committee of eight—tive minis- 
ters and three elders—to embody the 
grounds of their opposition in an open let- 
ter. This letter, which is one of great 
length, has just been given to the public. 
It is signed by Drs. B. M. Palmer, R. L. 
Dabney, R. K. Smoot, J. L. Girardeau, and 
C. R. Vaughan, and Elders Collier, Prince 
and Armstrong. These grounds are set 
forth under four heads. The first is as 
follows: 

“‘T, We allege the original ground of separa- 
tion existing still in full force, which in 1861 
compelled the withdrawal of the Southern 
Synods, and the formation of another Assem- 
bly: to wit, the right claimed and exercised by 
the Northern Church to intermeddle with ques- 
tions of State policy lying outside of ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction.” 

While the Southern Church, says the letter, 
is separated from the Northern Church by 
“no lingering resentment of the war,” it 
does contend for a principle for which it was 
“solemnly anointed as a witness.” The 
violation of this principle has not been con- 
fined to war utterances, but it is observable 
in a “chain of political decisions running 
through recent years and terminating with 

he action of the last assembly at Omaha in 








committing the Church to Prohibition as a 
political measure to be grafted upon the 
civil Constitution.” The second point is 
this: 

“II. It should not be overlooked that the body 

into which we are desired to fuse, is not the 
same from which we were separated five-and- 
twenty years ago. The incorporaticn of the New 
School wing, effected in 1869 and 1870, has not 
only doubled its size, but has introduced ele- 
ments so different as to render it prudent to in- 
quire into the doctrinal basis upon which we 
will be expected to stand.” 
The letter goes into the Old and New 
School controversy to show that there was 
a wide divergence at the separation in 1837 as 
to the acceptance of the standards, one party 
accepting them for substance only. In the 
reunion the two Schools came together on 
this lax platform, ‘‘creating a sort of Broad 
Church with its Liberal Christianity admit- 
ting every shade of opinion, and surrender- 
ing the truth to be slaughtered by all her 
foes.’’ In the face of the concurrent decla- 
rations accompanying reunion what “ be- 
comes of all the acts and testimonies of the 
Old School body in the great semi-Pelagian 
controversy of 1837 ?”’ 

“TIT. It is necessary to remind our brethren of 

a matter which may perhaps have slipped some- 
what from their memory—to wit, the solemn 
covenant made with the Synod of Kentucky, in 
relation to their ‘ Declaration and Testimony’ 
when it entered into union with the Southern 
Church.” 
The history of this episode is given at 
length, and the conclusion is, that the 
Southern Church cannot enter into union 
with the Northern Church until the latter 
has made matters straight with the Synod 
of Kentucky. 

“TV. An insuperable barrier to union with 
the Northern Church is the race-problem, which 
the presence of the Negro in such numbers at 
the South forces us to consider.” 


The letter dealswith this question with great 
fullness, going back to the time of the dis- 
persion of tongues to show God’s purpose to 
separate mankind into groups and keep 
them apart. On no point,it says, are the peo- 
ple of the South more sensitive than on that 
of amalgamation. If blacks and whites are 
brought together by reintegration with 
the Northern Church the result in the South 
would be ruinous. 


“Tt is easy to see how with a view to ecclesi- 
astical subjugation, Negro churches could be 
multiplied of infinitesimal proportions, pack- 
ing our courts with Presbyters of that race, to 
whom the entire Church would bein hopeless 
subjection. ... How can the two races be 
brought together in nearly equal numbers in 
those confidential and sacred relations which 
belong to the ministry of the Word, without en- 
tailing that personal intimacy between minis- 
ters and people which must end in the general 
amalgamation of discordant races? ... 

‘* Nor can we think of any device by which we 
may be preserved from these dangers, in the 
bosom of the Northern Church. If we fall upon 
the expedient of Provincial Assemblies ascend- 
ing to a National Assembly representing them 
all, this last must be a true court of the Church 
and have final jurisdiction over the courts be- 
low it. All questions, therefore, arising out of 
our connection with this race will be brought 
under the review and control of our Northern 
brethren; so that the autonomy of the Provin- 
cial Assembly, which was expected to exempt 
us from their supervision, will be found un- 
availing, unless we throw such restrictions 
around that highest court as shall deprive it of 
its true nature as a court, and make it a mere 
excrescence upon our system.” 

Other objections to union, which are de- 
clared to be numerous, are merely men- 
tioned, such as the “‘ woman’s rights’ cru- 
sade” in the Northern Church, the multi- 
plication of ‘‘ Boards,” the difference in 
view of the eldership, etc. . 


....The Baptist papers publish a corre- 
spondence concerning its Burmese New Test- 
ament, between the Bishop of Rangoon and 
Secretary Murdock of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union; also between Dr. Wil- 
liam Wright, of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and Dr. Murdock. The Bishop 
of Rangoon asks, in view of the fact that 
missionaries who are not Baptists are likely 
to enter Burmah, and that non- Baptist 
missionaries find a difficulty in the use of 
the Judson Bible, whether the American 
Baptist Missionary Union will not sanction 
the publishing of an “edition of the Bur- 
mese New Testament owned by them,” and 
allow the “ use either of the Greek word or 
some neutral word in those few passages 
which make it so difficult for us to 
use this excellent translation.” Secre- 
tary Murdock” says in reply, that 
while the Baptist Union cannot “prevent 
other missionary societies from entering 
Upper Burmah, we do not feel called upon 
to do anything to invite, or even to facili- 
tate, such attempts on their part. We al- 
ready have mission-stations at Bhamo, Man- 
dalay and Thayetmyo, and we have further 
arranged for opening stations at Mingyan 
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go out, and they will be sent as early next 
season as possible; and others will follow 
as fast as the field shall open. We do not 
mean to neglect a region for whose opening 
we have been praying and waiting for many 
years, nor will we give other bodies any 
reasonable excuse for entering it.” If, how- 
ever, other societies decide to enter Upper 
Burmah, and “build on our foundations,” 
the Union thinks they ought to respect the 
work of the learned and faithful missionaries 
who made versions in the languages of Bur- 
mah, which have been in circulation many 
years, whose accurracy has never been chal- 
lenged, and whose literary merit has not 
been denied. ‘All Christian scholars worthy 
of the name agree with Meyer in his note on 
Mark vii, 4, that everywhere in the New 
Testament baptizo means to immerse.” 
The Union is now asked, continues Dr. Mur- 
dock, to “substitute for the translation the 
Greek word, which means nothing to the 
unlearned reader, ‘or some neutral word,’ 
which means nothing in particular. And, 
to effect your purpose, you must change or 
neutralize not only words, but sentences.” 
He adds: : 


“ After what I have said, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to add that we cannot consent that 
any of our missionary versions in Burmah shall 
be changed in the manner you propose. It 
would be better for all who profess the name of 
Christ to adjust their sefitiment and action to 
the Word of God, rather than seek to change the 
word to suit their taste or convenience. We 
must maintain that conservative literalism, 
both in translation and interpretation, which 
takes the Word of God as it stands, and seeks to 
conform all Christian rites and polities to its 
plain teaching. . . . Wedesire that the Bur- 
mese New Testament shall mean tothe Burmese 
what the Greek New Testament means to those 
who are able to read it—nothing more and noth- 
ing less. We should be sorry to have the minds 
of our native.Christians disturbed on this point, 
and never with our consent or complicity will a 
change be made which will leave their minds in 
doubt or obscurity on a thing so important.” 


The correspondence between Dr. Wright of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
Dr. Murdock grew out of an application 
made to the Society by the Burmah Bible 
and Tract Society asking for an appropria- 
tion for the circulation of Judson’s Bible. 
The request was granted so far as the Old 
Testament was concerned, and the offer was 
made to circulate the New Testament on 
certain conditions, which were, in effect, 
that the whole would be circulated if the 
word baptize and its cognates were rendered 
by a neutral term or by the transliteration of 
the Greek word; if the Greek word be used 
then a note to be putin the margin saying, 
‘*Some translate immerse;” and that those 
portions in which the word baptize does 
not occur, could be bound up with the Old 
Testament, or separately, and circulated. 
The Burmah Society referred Dr. Wright to 
the American Baptist Missionary Union as 
alone having power to accept or reject the 
proposed conditions. Dr. Wright, therefore, 
addressed Secretary Murdock, inclosing his 
letter to the Burmah Society, and stat- 
ing that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society regarded the Judson New Testa- 
ment as a “sectarian Bible,” and could not 
circulate it except under the conditions set 
forth. Dr. Murdock, in reply, declines for 
the Union, and assigns the following rea-. 
sons: 

“1, Because we cannot consent to obscure or 
neutralize the plain meaning of our Lord’s com- 
mand. The leading authorities, both in classi- 
cal and New Testament Greek, define the word 
‘baptizo’ by words signifying to immerse or to 
dip. In such a question we must be guided sim- 
ply by a sense of loyalty to Him who gave the 
Word, and not by a desire to conciliate these 
who, in this respect, seem to disregard his au- 
thority, much as we would desire under other 
conditions to meet their wishes. We cannot, we 
dare not, deliberately obscure or neutralize any 
word of Christ. 

“2. Because Judson’s translation describes the 
act of baptism as it was accepted and practiced 
by the apostles and their immediate successors, 
the New Testament and all credible Church his- 
torians being witnesses. 

“3. Because Judson’s translation follows the 
precedents established by versions of the best 
repute, both ancient and modern, made by men 
who acted without bias before any question had 
arisen about baptism, and with a single pur- 
pose to express the real meaning of the Greek 
text. . . « 

“4, Because the rule which you have adopted 
is invidious to the extent of positive injustice, in 
that it discriminates, not against a novel and 
unauthorized rendering of the word * baptizo 
and its cognates, but against a numerous and 
influential body of Christians who conform to 
the New Testament law of baptism and the 
practice of the primitive ages of the Church.” 


.... We have seen nothing that so clearly 
indicates the policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment over against the Dissenters, particu- 
larly the German Lutherans in the Baltic 
provinces, as the official letter addressed by 
the Governor of Livonia, one of these 
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provinces, to the Bishop of Riga, the highest 
Church authority there. This letter has 
been scattered by the thousand among the- 
peasants of Western Russia. The writer® 
informs his ecclesiastical superior that the 
dissenters have been receiving into their 
folds people who are really, by virtue of 
their baptism or otherwise, members of the 
Orthodox Church. On the supposition that 
these transgressions have resulted from an 
ignorance of the law, he says that he has 
caused the following information of the 
legal status and rights (or rather absence of 
rights) to be circulated among the peasants: 
“*1. Those members of the Orthodox Church 
who have received their catechetical in- 
structions from Lutheran pastors, cannot 
be chosen to a congregational office, since 
their oath of office, administered according 
to Lutheran rite, is null and void. And 
further, according to sections 188 and 190 of 
the Criminal Code, the Government can 
take their children away from them and 
have them educated under the control of 
others, and the parents can be punished by 
imprisonment. 2. Still more direful con- 
sequences must those peasants suffer, who, 
although baptized in the Greek church, are 
married in the Lutheran. Such marriages 
are declared illegal. Accordingly, also, the 
children born of such wedlock are illegiti- 
mate. Further. if one of the parents dies, 
neither the surviving parent nor the chil- 
dren can be heirs in full. Such children also 
lose their rights to have their military bur- 
dens lightened, and forfeit other privileges 
enjoyed by full Orthodox Russians. 3. Ortho- 
dox parents who educate their children in 
the Lutheran faith, according to section 190 
of the Criminal Code, will be condemned to 
imprisonment of from eight months to one 
year.”” The circular letter is signed by 
Michael Sinowjen, the Governor of Livonia. 


....The British Commissioner appointed 
to inquire into the recent disturbances in 
Tonga, under the administration of Mr. 
Baker, an ex-Wesleyan minister, has made 
his report. The report describes the events 
leading up to the alleged acts of oppres- 
sion, from which it appears that disputes 
arose between the King of Tonga and the 
governing body of the Australian Wesleyan 
Missionary Society Board of Management 
as to the disposal of the money annually 
collected in the island by the society. Mr. 
Baker, who was a missionary employed by 
the Wesleyan body, took sides with the 
King, and was dismissed by the board, He 
was then created Premier of Tonga, and 
the King, with the great body of native 
Wesleyans, joined a Free Church, estab- 
lished by Mr. Baker. The Commissioner is 
of opinion that the establishment of this 
Free Church was prearranged with the King. 
The people who remained true to their 
original Church were acting against the 
expressed wishes of the King, and were 
roughly treated in consequence by their 
chiefs for disobedience to the King. Beat- 
ings were frequent and deportation com- 
mon; and the Commissioner declares that 
the evidence convinced him that during the 
year 1885-6 the adherents of the Wesleyan 
Church were in many instances cruelly 
treated. The Commissioner finds that, in 
the course of the proceedings, the Consti- 
tution of Tonga has been set aside, and the 
King’s will substituted therefor. The con- 
clusion at which he has arrived is not fa- 
voravle to Mr. Baker, though he makes 
great allowances for the difficulties of the 
latter’s position after the attempt ¢n his 
life. He would have prohibited Mr. Baker 
from remaining in the island for a period, 
only that he felt from the warning he had 
received that his presence with the King 
would be the best means of preserving 
peace. The Commissioner advised the King 
to restore to the Wesleyans their former 
privileges, and pointed out that the reten- 
tion of Mr. Baker in Tonga would greatly 
depend on his doing so. The King promised 
to do so, and the Commissioner believes 
there will be no further troubles in Tonga. 


.... Some of the old venerable Churches of 
the East, which have for centuries and centu 
ries lived in isolation and seclusion, and in 
their struggle for existence over against the 
encroachments of Mohammedanism have 
developed into a petrified formalism, are 
beginning to show the rejuvenating effects 
of a constantly increasing intercourse with 
the Christianity of the West. A number 
of Armenians have already studied in the 
German-Russian University of Dorpat, and 
in the Mission Institute at Basel. One of 
tne pupils of both schools, the learned octo- 
genarian Amirchanjanz, who has translated 
the Bible into two languages for the British 
Society, and has occupied high official posi- 
tions in the state and his native city of 
Tiflis, was recently banished to Siberia, 
together with two missionaries, for his 
energy in the Gospel work. This movement 
among the Armenians is Lutheran in its 





character, and there are quite a number of 
Armenian young men preparing themselves 
for the ministry at the Reval Theological 
Institute, in the Baltic provinces. The Old 
Nestorians in Persia, the brethren of the 
famous Thomas Christians of India, are also 
showing signs of new life. Pera Johannis, 
one of their young students at the Mission 
House at Hermannsburg, has returned to 
his home and established several schools, 
among which is also one for theological 
students. Recently the first synod of Nes- 
torian Christians, held for many years, was 
assembled, and ways and means for raising 
the standard of clergy and laymen dis- 
cussed. A school is to be established near 
Lake Urumiah, and Jacob Mar Gabriel, the 
Bishop of the Church, appeals to Western 
generosity for aid in this work. American 
and English missionaries are aiding in the 
good work. The Ethiopic Church is still 
jealous of Western influences, but it has’ 
opened negotiations with the Russian 
Church authorities. Only Ras Alula, the 
powerful Southern chieftain, favors Prot- 
estant missionaries, who have been excluded 
from thecentral and northern part of Abys- 
sinia since the daysof Theodorus in 1854. 
In general, it is a difficult task to break the 
crust of centuries in these old but degen- 
erated churches, and to prepare a way for 
new gospel life. 

....The “Christians” have recently closed 
their sixteenth annual camp meeting at 
Camp Christian, Craigville, in Cape Cod. 
The session was heldin the new tabernacle, 
used this year for the firsttime. It was for- 
mally opened Aug. Ist, with a welcome by the 
president, Prof. M. Summbell, of this city, 
and address on ‘‘ Nature as an Inspiration 
to Worship,”’ by the Rev. Dr. Osborn, of 
Swansea, and on “‘ Hallowed Memories of 
the Sanctuary,” by the Rev. Mr. Tilling- 
hast, of Providence. The dedicatory prayer 
was by President Weston, of the seminary 
at Stanfordville. Sunday evening the 
president made the welcome announcement 
from the trustees that the fund necessary to 
meet all bills incurred in completing and 
furnishing the tabernacle had been raised. 
A pleasing feature of this meeting was an 
‘“‘exchange”’ of presidents with the Free 
Baptist Camp at Ocean Park, Maine, the 
Rev. E. W. Porter, of Ocean Park, preach- 
ing at Camp Christian on Aug. 5th, and 
Professor Summbell returning the compli- 
ment at Ocean Park, on Aug. 19th. Other 
brethren, the Rev. Messrs. Leonard, of Cen- 
terville (Cong.), Davis, of Hyde Park, and 
Smith, of ‘‘ Lend a Hand,” assisted in the 
devotional exercises, and Messrs. Warfield, 
of Brockton (Cong.), and Cunningham, of 
Somerville (Baptist), aided in the preaching. 
‘The sermons on the closing Sunday were by 
the Rev. Messrs. Merritt, of Fall River, 
Butler, of New Bedford, and President Wes- 
ton, of Stanfordville. Throughout the meet- 
ing the congregations were the largest ever 
assembled on the grounds of the associa- 
tion 


.... The sixth annual Baptist Church Con- 
gress will be held in Indianapolis, Novem- 
ber 15th to17th next. The first topic will be 
‘“‘The Organic Union of Christendom.” 
Writers: G. D. Boardman, D.D., Philadel- 
phia, Penn., R.S. Mac Arthur, D.D., New 
York; 2. ‘‘ Phases of the Labor Problem,”’ 
the Hon. J. R. Doolittle, Chicago, Ill., the 
Hon. Allen Zollars, Chief-Justice of In- 
diana; 3. ‘Proper Function and Net In- 
fluence of the Newspapers of to-day. Rob- 
ert J. Burdette EKsq., the Rev. Alexander 
Blackburn, editor of Indiana Baptist, H. 
L. Wayland, D.D. editor of National Bap- 
tist, A. E. Dickinson, D.D., editor of Relig- 
ious Herald. 4. ‘Improvements in Meth- 
ods of Theological Education.”’ W. C. 
Wilkinson, D.D. 5. ‘‘Woman’s Work in 
the Church.”” W. M. Lawrence, D.D., Chi- 
cago, lil., C. H. Strickland, D.D., Nashville, 
Tenn., the Rev. James W. Willmarth, Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 6. ‘Proper Attitude of 
the Church toward Amusements.”’ Writers: 
the Rev. C. H. Watson. Arlington, Mass., 
T. T. Eaton, D.D. Louisville, Ky.; 7. “Sin 
of Covetousness. (a) Definedin Scriptures,” 
J. M. Stifler, D.D., Chester, Penn. (b) Traced 
in the Life of To-day,C. R. Henderson, D.D* 
Detroit, Michigan. (c) How best Corrected, 
P.S. Henson, D.D., Chicago, Il. 

....The recent British Wesleyau Confer- 
ference passed unanimously a resvlution on 
the subject of Methodist Union in England, 
reciprocating the Christian and brotherly 
feeling expressed toward the Wesleyan 
Conference by the Methodist New Connec- 
tion and other Methodist Churches, and de- 
claring that any attempt to promote or- 
ganic union to be not at present desirable, 
but adding that the Conference appoints a 
committee “to consider and report as to 
the way by which the waste and friction in 
the actual working of the various sections 
of the Methodist Church may be lessened 
or prevented,”" 





....-Archbishop Heiss, of Milwaukee, 
thinks there are 8,000,000 Roman Catholics in 
the Unite@ States of whom 3,000,000 are 
Germans. Of the eleven archbishops and 
sixty bishops, however, only one archbishop, 
Dr. Heiss, himself, and eleven bishops are 
German. He thinks the German element 
ought to have larger recognition, but is well 
aware of the difficulties in the way. Prep- 
arations are being made for the German 
Catholic Congress which meets in Chicago, 
September 6th. 


....Baltimore has about 300 churches, 
chapels and synagogues. Asto communi- 
cants the Roman Catholic Church stands 
first, the Methodist second, the Lutheran 
third, the Baptist fourth, the Presbyterian 
fifth, and the Jewish sixth. The popula- 
tion of thecity is about 410,000. Of this 
120,000 is Roman Catholic, 210,000 Protest- 
ants and 80,000 unevangelized. 


....The Friends of England report a 
slight increasein inembership the past year. 
In Madagascar it appears that there are now 
33,000 adherents of the Friends’ Mission, of 
whom 19,500 assemble every Lord’s Day in 
places of worship. 


....The Lutheran Synodical Conference 
has missions ard schools for Freedmen in 
New Orleans, Little Rock, and Meherrin’ 
Va. In New Orleans there are 133 colored 
communicants and 380 colored children in 
the parochial schools. . 


*....Dr. T. D. Witherspoon, of Louisville. 
Ky., has declined the Perkins chair in Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) Theological Seminary, form- 
erly filled by Dr. Woodrow. His health and 
his pastorate furnish the reasons of his 
declinature. 


.... The Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, has reviewed the 
work of the Hymn Book Revision Com- 
mittee and referred the result to the Com- 
mittee. It is said the book will not be ready 
for several months yet. 


.... The Rev. John Walton is president of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, Eng- 
land, for the ensuing year. He is said to be 
a good preacher, a good platform speaker, 
and has done good service in India and 
Africa. 


... The seat of the next General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, which will meet in 1890, will be St. 
Louis. The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will meet in 
this city next May. 


....Prime Minister Depretis, of Italy, was 
buried without religious ceremony, the 
clergy having refused the rites of the Church 
because Signor Depretis died without receiv- 
ing the last Sacraments. 





Missions. 


PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN INDIA, 





Festina lente. This is a lesson that or- 
ganiz»tions and governments, as well as in- 
dividuals, have to learn, and often by a 
troublesome experience. Missionary boards 
are anxious to hasten on the day of self-sup- 
port in India, and yet they caneasily go too 
fast for the mild Hindu. And they will do 
well to note the experience of the English 
Government in India in its efforts to push 
on local self-government. 

Lord Ripon, the present viceroy’s imme- 
diate predecessor, did much to bring for- 
ward the natives by two acts. The one was 
the Ilbert Bill, by which the jurisdiction of 
native magistrates was extended to Kuro- 
peans in the smaller towns. This effort 
aroused intense opposition on the part of 
the Anglo-Indian community, and stirred 
up much bad blood. 

The other act was the introduction of an 
elaborate system of local self-government 
all over the land; in some places being 
foisted upon communities quite unprepared 
for it. 

Each large town was to become a mupici- 
pality, with power to impose taxes for local 
purposes other than the imperial taxes; 
each smaller town to have a union for ad- 
ministering the local government. This 
union was modeled on the ancient pan- 
chayat, or body of five representative men, 
who, in a patriarchal way, used to control 
the village population, and administer their 
unwritten laws, but with many more re- 
strictions. 

Over these bodies is the local board of 
a sub-district; and over the subordinate 
boards is the district Loard, each having 
certain special functions, and the higher 
having also appellate power over the lower. 

The majority of the members in each 
body is elected by the voters, and they are 





made such by a property qualification, even 
women with property having the right to 
vote. 

At the same time the Government itself 
reserves a veto power in all important meas- 
ures, and nominates a minority of the mem- 
bers in each board. 

This elaborate system involves additional 
taxation, and the compensating advantages 
in the way of sanitation, education and im- 
proved highways, in many cases wear such 
a foreign aspect to the poor, but contented 
ryots that they cannot appreciate them, 
and look upon the whole attempt as another 
inscrutable scheme of the powers that be to 
get more taxes, and in some way or other 
benefit themselves. 

These ideas were brought out by the re- 
cent visit of the present viceroy, Lord 
Dufferin, to South India. A deputation was 
sent from Palamcottah to Madura to pre- 
sent this side of the case to his Excellency, 
and in the meeting which appointed the 
deputation the chief speaker was a Chris- 
tian, Mr. P. Peter. After complaining 
that the Government had not given enough 
power to the people because of its having 
retained that of veto, he insisted that what 
they had was a burden to them. Said he: 


* If the people, or their representative bodies 
had any powerat all, it was only inthe manage- 
ment of business. For the management of busi- 
ness a competent professional man would be 
better able to conduct the work than a collec- 
tive body of non-professional men, who, with- 
out unity of power and action, and without pro- 
fessional knowledge, were generally nonenti- 
ties in the discharge of those works, and hindered 
rather than advanced the work.” 

He instanced two large places where the 
inhabitants, after trying municipal organ- 
izations for a while had protested against 
them and they had been abolished, and 
other places that were moving in the same 
direction. Healso declared that “‘more or 
less all the unions imposed upon the people 
were hated,”’ and that “if any reform were 
really needed it must be suited to the re- 
quirements and condition of the people.”’ 

He also well said : 

“ Any luxury toa pauper population involv- 
ing additional taxation would only make them 
more miserable and wretched. It was an un- 
deniable fact thatin this poor country starva- 
tion was the greatest nuisance. When people 
were ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed on account 
of their poverty, the most successful apparatus 
of sanitation could net reach the real difficul- 
ties of the poor people. The best organized de- 
partments werea superfluous waste for such 
people.” 

Mr. Peter then proposed that the *‘viceroy 
be implored not to enforce new municipali- 
ties and unions against the wishes of the 
people.” 

The movement for affording medical aid 
tothe women of India, suggested by Queen 
Victoria, and so cordially carried out by 
Lady Dufferin, has also to learn wisdom by 
experience. 

At a meeting of the Madras Branch of the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, her Excellen- 
cy was present, and was obliged to express 
her disappointment at the meagerness of the 
sum collected in the Madras Presidency, 
viz., Rs 21,000, and;the narrow spirit of many 
of the contributors. They wished their own 
donations to be expended exclusively in 
their own localities. This was deprecated, 
and the hope expressed that they would 
adopt more extended and patriotic views, 
and repose greater trust in the disinter- 
estedness of the central Committee. 

The difference in the execution of law 
between that part of India under British 
rule and the native states is made conspicu- 
ous by recent reports of the working of the 
Thuggee and Dacoity Department in 1885. 
While under the British administration 
thuggee has ceased and dacoities (plunder- 
ing excursions in houses, highways, or 
fields) have become very infrequent, the na- 
tive governments seem utterly unable to 
cope with these marauders. They arealways 
organized, and use guns, swords, clubs, 
spears, bows aod arrows, daxyers, slings, 
axes, knives, hatchets, and poison, and 
sometimes are mounted on camels or 
ponies. 

In Hyderabad, of 6,633 dacoits, only 282 
were arrested and 95 convicted. In one in- 
stance they were bold enough even to in- 
form the police that they were going to 
commit a dacoity, and none of the policemen 
would leave the station for two hours after 
the dacoits had left the village. 

Fifteen cases of thuggee were reported. 
The system of secret poisoning has to be 
met almost entirely by securing confessions, 
and requires a firmer and more vigorous 
hand than many of the native states can 
show. 

It is hard to realize the value to England 
of her inheritance of Christian jurispru- 
dence, but such contrasts as India can fur- 
nish, occasionally reveal it with a startling 
light. 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. 4TH. 





TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 
—MATT. vi, 24-34. 





NotTEs.—‘‘ No man can serve two mas- 
ters,”,—This verse continues the thought of 
the previous verse about the eye being ei- 
ther light or darkness. An alternative is 
set before us, that of either being in the 
kingdom or out of it. * Bither 
or.’’--If for ‘“‘the one’’ and “‘ the other’’ we 
substitute the first, and the second, we will 
make the ideaclearer. He will either hate 
the first and love the second, or he will hold 
tothe first and despise the second. 
“ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.”’— 
This explains the preceding verses. Those 
who accept the Kingdom which is coming 
serve God; those who reject it for worldly 
reasons are. servants of Mammon, who is 
the devil who presides over worldly wealth, 
and so personifies money.——‘“Therefore ... 
be not anxious for your life.”—Servants of 
Mammon are anxious for this life; servants 
of God are not. ‘‘Therefore,” if ye are serv- 
ants of Goddon’t be anxious for the things 
of this world as the servants of Mammon 
are. The word ‘** anxious ” refers to worry 
and fretful anxiety which does not trust God 
perfectly, that he will care for us. 
“What ye shall cat.’’—Here Christ specifies 
the most necessary wants as those about 
which we are not to be anxious. Of course 
this would apply literally only to those sent 
out, like the apostles; but in a real sense it 
applies to all disciples, although man must 
devote much thought and care tothe supply 
of daily wants; but it must be a trustful 
care.———“ Is not the life more than the 
food?”’—I€ so, much more is spiritual life 
than food. “And the body than 
the raiment?”’—If the body is more than the 
raiment, much more is the soul. 
“Your heavenly Father feedeth them.’”’— 
This must not be interpreted asif all dis- 
ciples were to stop working and trust God 
for food. The commonest bird of the East 
is the so-called English sparrow, which flies 
in great flocks. * One cubit to his stat- 
ure.” —The marginal reading ‘‘age’’ is quite 
as good. “The Vilies of the field.”— 
Probably noone flower was called lily, but 
showy, bulbous flowers, like aniris or a glad- 
iolus. ** Solomon .. . not arrayed like 
one of these.’”’—The iris has a rich, royal 
purple color, and the gladiolus had rich 
colors. “Cast into the oven.’’—Into the 
large earthenware oven to heat it, to cook 
the bread on the sides— “Do the Gentiles 
seek.”’—Who are worshipers of idols, like 
Mammon. “The morrow will beanx- 
ious for itself.’’—It will bring its own occa- 
sions for anxiety; so do not borrow trouble. 

Instruction.—We not only can choose our 
masters, but we must. It is the most im- 
portant thing we have to do, to choose what 
master we will serve. Christ came offering 
the new service of himself and his kingdom 
to people who were living tor this world. 
That same service is open to us. To enter 
upon it is what is called conversion. 

We are all either Christians or we are not 
Christians. We may be very poor Chris- 
tians, or we may not be earnest in the serv- 
ice of the world, but we are one thing or 
the other. We are bidden in Scripture to 
choose whom we will serve, and then to 
make our calling and election sure. Let 
one who is a Christian be a decided one. 

Yet, though Christ says we cannot serve 
two masters, a great many people do seem 
to serve two masters. They are members 
of the Church, professed followers of Christ, 
and yet one cannot tell them from the world 
by their lives. God will decide, not we. 

Christ loved to speak paradoxically so as 
to arouse attention. He would use lan- 
guage truein one sense, which he meant, 
but notin another. Of course, we must be 
anxious to care for ourselves and our depend- 
ents. We must take take great pains for 
food and drink and clothing. We must not 
be like the birds and lilies, because we must 
toil and spin. The Scripture says that ifa 
man will not work neither shall he eat. We 
are bidden to labor six days. Christ’s lan- 
guage seems to contradict all this, but we 
must take him as he means, and not always 
literally. In the same way we must not hate 
father and mother, and Christ did not mean 
to command us to. 

If oneis rightfully anxious for food and 
clothing, much more must he be anxious 
about his soul’s food and raiment. Christ 
teaches us that the anxiety we must feel for 
physical things is infinitely less than what 
we should feel for righteousness. 

There ought tobe a difference between 
Christians and others in the way they take 


the troubles and anxieties of life. Chris- 
tians ought to be always hopeful andcheer- 
ful. However badly things go here there is 






































~ ax and triumph above. Besides 
hopefulness should make a 
Catenion more encouraged to carry on his 


business earnestly and successfully. 








ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE United Labor Party of this state 
held its convention at Syracuse last week. 
Henry George and Dr. McGlynn were the 
presiding geniuses among the labor men, 
while a number of socialists under Sergius 
Schevitch, the Russian Socialist, sought ad- 
mission to the convention as delegates. 
Wednesday the convention organized, 
Thursday it devoted itself to the expulsion 
of the socialists, which, after a long contest 
was accomplished through the exertions of 
Henry George and Dr. McGlynn. Friday 
the state ticket was nominated and the plat- 
form adopted. Following is the ticket : 

For Secretary of State—Henry George of New 
York. 

For Controller—Victor A. Wilder, of Brooklyn. 

For Attorney-General—Dennis C. Feely, of 
Rochester. 

For Engineer—Sylvanus H. Sweet, of Albany. 

For State Engineer—P. H. Cummins, of Am- 
sterdam. 

Before the platform was adopted 
a series ‘of resolutions was read, 
one of which condemned the last Con- 
gress for failing to pass the eight-hour bill 
for letter-carriers, while others favored the 
extension of, the school-attending{ age of 
children from fourteen to sixteen years; the 
establishment by the state of free public 
libraries and other means of enlighten- 
ment; the adoption of the Australian sys- 
tem of elections to secure secrecy and pre- 
vent bribery, and the abrogation of all laws 
which do not recognize the equal civil and 
political rights of women. The following 
are among the most important clauses cf 
the platform as adopted: 

“What we propose is not the disturbing of any 
man in his holding or title, but by abolishing 
all texes on industry, or its products, to leave 
to the producer the full fruit of his exertions 
and by the taxation of land values, exclusive of 
improvements, to devote to the common use and 
benefit these values, which, arising not from the 
exertion of the individual, but from the growth 
of society, belong to the community as a whole. 
This increased taxation of land, not according 
to its area, but according to its value, while re- 
lieving the working farmer and the small home- 
stead owner of undue burdens now imposed 
upon them, must make it unprofitable to hold 
land for speculation and thus throw open abun- 
dant opportunities for the employment of labor 
and the building up of homes. 

“While thus simplifying government by doing 
away with the horde of officials required by the 
present system of taxation and with its incen- 
tives to fraud and corruption, we would further 
promote the common weal and further secure 
the rights of all by placing under public control 
such agencies as are in their nature monopolies; 
we would have our municipalities supply their 
inhabitants with water, light and heat; we would 
have the General Government issue all money 
without the intervention of banks; we would 
add a postal telegraph system and postal savings 
banks to the postal service, and would assume 
public control and ownership of those iron roads 
which have become the highways of modern 
commerce.” 


..A serious accident occurred early on 
Wednesday morning of last week on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad within the city 
limits of Washington. The accident oc- 
curred at what is called the ‘‘ Y,’”’ about a 
fourth of a mile from thestation. Thestem 
and one prong of the ‘‘ Y”’ are formed by the 
double track of the line from Washington 
to Baltimore and the other prong by the 
single track of the Metropolitan Branch 
from Washington to Harper’s Ferry. The 
two prongs of the ‘“‘ Y’’ are connected by a 
single track which leaves the Metropolitan 
Branch by a forty-five-degree curve almost 
at a right angle and strikes the double track 
at a distance of some 300 feet. No train can 
pass into this short piece of track from the 
Metropolitan Branch or from it into the lat- 
ter at a speed exceeding ten miles an hour 
without the greatest danger to human life 
—and yet all trains which enter the Wash- 
ington Station of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad from the West and all through 
westward trains are compelled to pass over 
that short piece of track and come into the 
station crab-fashion. This device was 
adopted, as the railroad company declared 
at the time, asa mere ‘‘ temporary”’ expedi- 
ent in order to connect the branches of the 


road. That was about fourteen years 
ago. Since then it has been the 
cause of more than one accident. 


The ill-fated train last Wednesday was 
the St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati ex- 
press, due in Washington at 6:20 A.M. The 
few residents in the neighborhood of the 
““Y’? who were up and on the street at 6:30 
witnessed the startling scene of a train of 





cars leaping from the track and rushing 
with the speed of lightning and the crash of 
a thunder-bolt through a brick house. In 
an instant the train and the house were in a 
heap of ruins, and the track for some dis- 
tance was littered with débris. At the 
curve, nearly a mile away, the engineer 
from the ““Y” began whistling “down 
brakes.’”’ For some reason the brakes were 
not put down. The air brakes, it was 
stated, did not work, and the engineer 
began blowing his distress whistle for the 
brakemen to put on the regular brakes 
Either the brakemen did not heed the sig- 
nal, or it was not given in time to be of 
use. The engineer was killed, and some 
sixteen persons seriously injured. 


-The Republicans of Pennslyvania held 
their state convention at Harrisburg last 
week, and nominated William B. Hart for 
State Treasurer, and Henry W. Williams 
for Supreme Court Judge. The platform 
favored, among other things, the submis- 
sion of the Prohibitory Constitutional 
Amendment to a vote of the people, a pro- 
tective tariff, the creation of an American 
marine by bounties on exports and discrim- 
inating duties upon imports in American 
bo¢toms, the enlargement of the general 
pension list, and the renomination of Blaine 
for the presidency. 


..Senator Riddleberger was released 
from jail last Tuesday by order of the Judge, 
who suspended sentence of ten days for con- 
tempt of court until such time as Riddle- 
berger may be ina fit condition to be re- 
turned to jail. Friends of the Senator say 
that he is not in a condition to know what 
he is doing. 





FOREIGN. 


..The Journal de St. Petersbourg says 
that the Russian embassy at Constantino- 
ple has handed to the Porte a protest against 
Prince Ferdinand’s occupancy of the Bulga- 
rian throne. It declares that he has been 
guilty of an audacious attempt against the 
rights of the Powers, and that the responsi- 
bility for his adventure and for his flagrant 
violation of these rights must now rest en- 
tirely with him, even should the other Pow- 
ers think fit to permit the violation of their 
privileges. This protest is a copy of Russia’s 
circular to the Powers, wherein the Czar re- 
quests the Powers to take concerted action 
to uphold the Berlin Treaty. The London 
Standard urges Prince Ferdinand to show 
no fear, but remain where he is is, and he 
will be assured of the sympathy and sup- 
port of England, Austria and Italy, though 
these Powers may be compelled to act cir- 
cumspectly. The German agent at Sophia 
has been instructed to continne administra- 
tive relations with the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, but to avoid anything of a nature 
that might lead Prince Ferdinand to sup- 
pose that Germany was holding official re- 
lations with him. The French Consuls in 
Bulgaria have been instructed to dis- 
continue even business relations with the 
Government. Since making the above pro- 
test Russia has, through Marshal Chaikr 
Pasha, proposed to the Sultan that Russia 
and Turkey jointly occupy Eastern Rou- 
melia and Bulgaria. The onus of Russia’s 
latest dispatch to the Porte was to empha- 
size this proposal, and Russia advised 
Kiamel Pasha, the Turkish Prime Minister, 
to take immediate and energetic action in 
view of recent eventsin Bulgaria. To this 
Kiamel Pasha replied that Turkey could 
not assent until she had learned the views 


of the other Powers that are parties to the 


treaty of Berlin, and that concerning the 
situation of affairs in Bulgaria the Porte 
entertained no anxiety. 


....Mr. William Henry Smith announced 
in the House of Commons last Thursday 
that the Government would abandon the 
Tithe Rent Charge Bill, the Technical Edu- 
cation Bill, Mr. Goschen’s Revenue Col- 
lection Bill, the Irish Constabulary Bill, 
and other minor measures. On the report 
of the Land Bill, Mr. Balfour said that the 
Government accepted the House of Lords’ 
amendment relating to town parks, and his 
motion to accept it was carried—206 to 164. 
Mr. Gibson, Attorney-General for Ireland, 
moved that the House confirm Earl Cado- 
gan’s amendment, which provides that the 
revision of rents be based upon the differ- 
ence in prices in 1887 as compared with 
prices from 1881 to 1885. This was opposed 
by Mr. Parnell, and other Irish leaders. A 
motion to adjourn the debate was defeated, 
and by the application of closure the Cadogan 
amendment was adopted—215 to 161. On Mr. 
Balfour’s motion to adopt the remaining 
Lord’s amendments the House disagreed 
and a committee was appointed to 
draw up the reasons for the disagreement. 
The Land Bill, as received from the House 
of Commons, was adopted by the House of 








Lords on Friday. The announcement was 
made simultaneously in both houses on Fri- 
day that the Government had proclaimed 
the Irish Land League, This action has 
excited much bitter comment. Gladston- 
ians assert that the Government is upjust 
and imprudent in proclaiming the League. 
The Parnellites say the Government wish 
to create trouble and outrage in Ireland 
during the coming winter, that the procla- 
mation will force the extremest measures 
of the League to the front, and that the 
Government will shortly bitterly repent 
their action. All the important documents 
of the League have been removed from the 
headquarters in Dublin. Mr, Chamberlain 
and T. W. Russell have withdrawn from 
the Unionist party in consequence of the 
proclamation. 


.. The steamer “ York City’’ on Friday 
last landed at Queenstown the passengers 
and crew, excepting thirteen persons, of the 
Inman Line steamer “City of Montreal,” 
Captain Land, which was burned at sea on 
August llth, five days out from New York. 
A boat containing six passengers and seven 
members of the crew is missing. 


.. The American expedition to Russia to 
take observations of the eclipse of the sun 
last week was disappointed. At the place 
of the greatest obscuration, clouds prevented 
the work it had projected. 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


THOSE who speak confidently of the 
speedy conversion of the world to Chris- 
tianity, do not often, we fear, reckon 
with the facts. The conversion of the 
world is a phrase very often on Christian 
lips, and exactly what it means few stop 
to inquire. Every devout follower of 
Christ loves to think that the time is com- 
ing when all Paganism, with all that is op- 
posed to the religion of Christ, will have 
been overcome and swept away by the 
resistless march of the Gospel. Does not 
Holy Writ assure us that the time shall be 
when the Gospel will have been preached 
to all nations, when the “‘ earth will be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of 
God, as the waters cover the sea,” and 
when all shall know the Lord “ from the 
least to the greatest?’ We like to dwell 
on these passages and to imagine what 
the earth will be under the millennial 
reign. But we do not ask ourselves how 
these things shall be. We do not study 
the problem so as to understand all that 
is to be accomplished before the final tri- 
umph of the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 
It is something rather to dream over than 
to be anxious about—something which 
God in his own good time will bring to 
pass insome miraculous manner—some- 
thing with which this generation or the 
next can have little todo. Is not this our 
thought? This was our fathers’ thought. 
Let be; when God wantsthe world con- 
verted he will do it himself without our 
aid. 

We look over our mission fields in 
heathen lands and count our missiona- 
ries and our gains with complacency. 
We are doing better than our fathers did 








a century ago. The Hindu, the Mongol, 
and the African are listening to the Gos- 
pel which we have sent them, and in proc- 
ess of time, by the process of increase, 
by the aid of natural causes at the foun- 
dation of false systems, and when God 
wills, India and China and Africa will be 
no longer Pagan, but Christian. Is not 
Japan an example of what shall take 
place in China and India—a nation con- 
verted from Paganism to Christianity in 
a day ? 

Is there not too much taken for granted 
in all this, too much left to time and the 
Lord? We need to separate between our 
part and the Lord’s part, between what 
we ought to do and what coming genera- 
tions may do, or we will narrow our own 
agency too much, and weaken our activ- 
ity correspondingly. The next generation 
must take up the work where we leave it, 
and what we leave undone our successors 
must do, as far as possible. Japan is not 
Christianized. It is only ina state most 
favorable to Christianization. The natu- 
ral causes to which we referred in the 
preceding paragraph have helped to break 
down the old Paganism and prepare the 
way for the Gospel; but the Gospel must 
be preached, the seed must be sown, ora 
harvest of infidelity will be the result. 
Japan is ripe for a change from heathen- 
ism, and other countries are ripening. 
If the Church understands her part, the 
change will be to Christianity; if the 
Church, resting in a sort of Quietism, 
looks to time and God to do all, the change 
will be to the loss of Christianity. God 
has chosen to save men by the ‘“ foolish- 
ness of preaching,” and we must not for- 
get in our dreams of the coming millen- 
nial glory, that we must be the preachers. 

If, then, itis through the Church and 
by the Church that the world must be 
converted, let us awake to the fact and 
get some idea of the work before us, im- 
mediately before us. In round numbers 
the non-Christian population of the world 
is generally estimated at a thousand mil- 
lions, leaving a Christian population of 
four hundred millions. Now the natural 
increase of a thousand millions, though 
it may not, because of the conditions of 
population in crowded countries like 
China and India, and among uncivil- 
ized hordes like those of Africa, be quite as 
large in proportion as that of the four hun- 
dred millions of Christians, living under 
the highest forms of civilization, it must be 
vastly larger in bulk. The rate of natural 
increase in India, in the last decade, was 
seven per cent. If that rate were applied 
to the whole of the thousand millions of 
Pagans we should have a gain of 70,000,- 
000 every ten years. In Europe (exclu- 
sive of Turkey) and the United States 
the increase in the decade was something 
under ten per cent. Apply that to the 
400,000,000 Christian population and we 
have a gain of 40,000,000. In other words, 
the natural increase of the heathen world 
is thirty millions greater every decade 
than that of the Christian world. Thirty 
millions ina decade is three millions a 
year, and this three millions a year must 
be overcome by propagandism among 
non-Christian peoples before it can be 
said that Christianity, by which we mean 
the whole Christian population, is increas- 
ing as rapidly as Paganism. This is a 
fact which we need to look at steadily, in 
order to understand the vastness of the 
work before us. It need not discourage 
us. The forces which Christianity can 
make use of are far greater than those 
which can be used against it. A sober ap- 
preciation of the task to be accomplished 
will rouse us from our dreams to 
greater energy of action and stir us 
to increased diligence. The open doors 
are all around us, pressing invita- 
tions from Japan, India, China, Africa, 
and elsewhere to come in and do the 
Lord’s work are flowing in upon us. * But 
our missionary boards have to wait for 
the means. The Churches are slack in 
this matter. They are giving, it is 
true, large sums; but they are giving 
with the idea that this generation is doing 
enough and that under more favorable aus- 
pices future generations will be called 
upon to convert the world. It is a great 
mistake. It is the same mistake that the 


generation of Carey and Judson and 
Morrison made. We are trying to push 





the work pf converting the world into the 
future. It is ours; we must bear our own 
burdens. It is ours to take care of the 
present and improve its opportunities to 
the utmost, leaving the future to its own 
duties. Weneed not be afraid that we 
shall do too much, and leave too little to 
those who come after us. That is 
not possible. The command which 
Christ gave his disciples, ‘“‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” was given in the pres- 
ent tense. It is now in the present tense. 
It has no future tense for this genera- 
tion. 


ii. 


“BY FAITH THE WALLS OF JERI- 
CHO FELL DOWN.” 








It is very common to hear Christian 
teachers and preachers refer to the forty 
years’ wandering of the children in the 
wilderness as the type of the Christian’s 
pilgrimage in this world. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. The allusions 
of Moses to the way in which the Lord 
led them and blessed them during that 
melancholy period of their history, 
proves, not that they were walking in 
God’s way, but that they were reaping the 
bitter results of their own unbelief and 
rebellion. Look at one or two facts. 
When they rebelled at Kadesh-Barnea, 
God turned them back into the wilder- 
ness in anger and said: ‘‘ I will smite them 
with pestilence and disinherit them.” 
Then Moses interceded for them, and God 
pardoned their sin, but he added: ‘‘ Surely 
they shall not see the land which I sware 
unto their fathers; neither shall any of 
them which provoked me see it.” More- 
over he said to them plainly: ‘‘ Your car- 
casses shall fall in this wilderness.” Surely 
a life under such a curse and ban cannot 
be the typical life for the people of God. 
It did not end in the land but in the 
wilderness. In long after years that wil- 
derness life was held up as a beacon, warn- 
ing Christians against the sin and dan- 
gerof unbelief. ‘‘But with whom was 
he grieved for forty years? Was it not 
with them that had sinned, whose car- 
casses fell in the wilderness”? To‘‘ whom 
he sware that they should not enter 
into his rest,” because they believed not. 
““So that we see they could not enter 
in because of unbelief.” Then this ex- 
hortation is added: ‘ Let us therefore 
fear, lest, a promise being left us 
of entering into his rest, any of you should 
seem to come short of it.” (Heb. iii, 11-19; 
iv. 1-6). These beautiful words of Moses 
are recorded in Deuteronomy viii: ‘‘ And 
thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God led thee these forty years 
in the wilderness, to humble thee and to 
prove thee and to know what was in thine 
heart, to know whether thou wouldest keep 
his commandments or no. Thou shalt also 
consider in thy heart, that as a man chas- 
teneth his son, so the Lord thy God chas- 
teneth thee.” These words were addressed 
to the younger generation who had come 
up at the end of the forty years, and were 
intended to admonish them by reverting 
to the sins of their fathers. 

The fact is that the ‘‘ good land and the 
large,” into which Joshua brought the 
people, was God’s thought for them and 
not the wilderness life. 

The wilderness was one long history of 
unbelief and chastisement for sin. There 
is not asingle act of faith recorded of the 
children of Israel during all their forty 
years of wanderings. In the summary of 
the history of the faith of Israel, the 
wilderness is entirely left out. Consider 
this record and let it suggest the truth 
to our readers. ‘‘Through faith they 
passed through the Red Sea as by dry land; 
which the Egyptians assaying to do were 
drowned.” Does the record go on to say 
‘* By faith they wandered forty years in 
the wilderness”? Byno means. The next 
act of faith recorded of Israel is in these 
words: *‘ By faith the walls of Jericho fell 
down.” (See Heb. xi, 28, 29.) Then it 
was that they began a new life and walk 
and war after God’s mind, in the land 
which he sware unto their fathers. 

There is a most important lesson in this 
history for us. Too many, far too many, 
of God’s people are living and wandering 
in the wilderness, when they should be 
shouting the victory in Canaan. This is 





where God wants us to be, both individu- 
ally and collectively. 

How are we to get out of the wilderness 
and into Canaan? Why, just as that 
new generation of Israelites did. By 
faith. But what is meant by faith? The 
story is simple and easy to those who are 
ready to read it and put the principles 
therein unfolded into practice. Faith is 
not merely a mental exercise, which be- 
lieves what God says is true. Faith is 
that, but it is more. It is acting upon 
that word, and doing what God com- 
mands, nothing doubting, that he will 
bring his promises to pass, though a city, 
walled as high and thick as Jericho was 
stand in the way. The faith of the chil- 
dren of Israel was something visible and 
tangible, and not a mere sentiment. It 
was the kind of faith that James speaks 
of, that proved and manifested itself in 
doing. Coming to the banks of the Jor- 
dan they sanctified themselves, by return- 
ing to and restoring the ordinance of the 
Lord, which had been neglected all 
through the wilderness life. They first 
put away their sins; then the Lord rolled 
away the reproach of Egypt that had 
been upon them. They obeyed God, and 
followed the ark of the covenant, and 
compassed the walls of Jericho seven days, 
and then they shouted, and then the walls 
fell down, and they entered their land 
and spread themselves over it as victors. 

The good land and large is ours by 
promise, but alas! many of us are in the 
wilderness. Like Moses, we often look 
over into the land, and would fain go in, 
but we cannot because we do not sanctify 
ourselves and put away the sin of the wil- 
derness. Or we see the walls of Jericho 
and areafraidtoventure. Faithcan enter 
that land; but faith means more than sen- 
timent. It means rising up, leaving the 
wilderness, following the ark of the cove- 
nant through the Jordan, and, nothing 
doubting, compassing the walls of Jeri- 
cho, and shouting the shout of victory. 

Many of God’s people are between 
the wilderness and Jericho. They cannot 
quite make up their minds to leave the 
wilderness and break with its Egyptian 
habits and ways, neither have they cour- 
age to storm the walled fortress before 
them. Some men find both their wilder- 
ness and their Jericho in their business. 
They have not the courage to forsake the 
one or attack the other. Some find their 
Jericho in their domestic life. They are 
afraid to assault it. Others find it in their 
social relations. They are afraid boldly to 
make the assault, in the name of God and 
of Joshua (Jesus). Butis not this the thing 
for us todo? By faith the walls, though 
sky-high and world-thick, will fall 
down, and we may begin a new and 
victorious life. What is it that weds us 
to the wilderness? What is it in the walls 
of Jericho that terrifies us? Whatever it 
is, either behind us or before us, if we 
hearken to the voice of our Joshua, and do 
all that he commands us (that is faith) we 
will find the wilderness life left behind, 
and the walls of Jericho tumbled down 
before us, so that every man of us may 
“go into the city straight before him.” 
Thence onward the progress toward con- 
quest will be rapid and easy. Have we 
such a faith as this? Let us use it in ref- 
erence to our private life; our public walk 
and our church relations, and fill the 
world with a shout of victory so loud and 
firm that it will be heard around the 
globe. 
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BIBLICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE anthropology, implied and _posi- 
tively taught in the Bible, makes a wide 
distinction between the material and cor- 
poreal part, and the immaterial and in- 
corporeal part of man. It never con- 
founds the two, never traces one to the 
other, and never makes them essentially 
the same under different names. Refer- 
ring to what occurs at death, the Bible 
says: ‘‘Then shall the dust [the body] 
return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 
The term ‘‘dust,” as here used, means the 
body which was formed ‘‘of the dust of 
the ground,” and in regard to which God 
said to Adam: ‘‘Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” The spirit, pre- 
viously incarnated in the body, at death 
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returns to the “God who gave it,” and 
who is spoken of in the Bible as ‘“‘the 
Father of Spirits.” This assumes and as- 
serts a broad difference between the two. 
The one goes back to “the earth as it 
was,” and the other returns to ‘‘ God who 
gave it.” 

Paul, referring to the death of the body, 
says: “For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
He here conceives of the body as a taber- 
nacle or tent, material and earthly in its 
structure, in which the soul lodges for 
the time being; and if this bodily taber- 
nacle should be dissolved or taken down, 
as it will be by death, then, in that event, 
‘‘we”—distinct from the tabernacle and 
surviving its dissolution—‘have a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” The personality 
meant by the pronoun “we,” is not de- 
stroyed by the dissolution of the taberna- 
cle in which it once dwelt, and of which 
it was the possessive proprietor in the 
sense of residence therein. It never was 
any part of this tabernacle, and never de- 
pendent upon it for its existence, and can 
hence survive its destruction. It can 
continue in being and action when the 
tabernacle is gone. The latter was merely 
its home on earth. Such was the view of 
Paul, 

The whole doctrine of immortality, as 
taught in the Bible, has no relation what- 
ever to the earthly body of flesh and 
blood in which the soul or spirit now 
dwells; and so the whole doctrine of mor- 
tality, as taught in the same book, relates 
not at all to the soul, but only to the 
body. The two, though mysteriously 
united and mutually affecting each other 
during our earthly life, are essentially dis- 
tinct and different in the anthropology of 
the Bible. The body has its place in the 
category of the mortal and the corrupti- 
ble; and the soul has its place in the cate- 
gory of the immortal and the incorrupti- 
ble. No one can read the Bible with 
proper attention to what it teaches, with- 
out perceiving that this distinction runs 
all through the sacred oracles. 

It is important, as a condition of re- 
ceiving into our hearts the comforts and 
hopes which the Bible is suited to impart, 
that we should thoroughly emphasize in 
our own minds its distinction between the 
body and the soul. We must not be ma- 
terialists. We must not trace the exist- 
ence of the mind to the body, or make it 
dependent on the body. We must not ac- 
count for the phenomena of mental and 
spiritual life by the properties and forces 
of matter organized and vitalized. We 
must not make thought a mere secretion 
of the brain, and consequently terminate 
its career with the destruction of the 
brain. We must not vaguely, imperfect- 
ly, and doubtingly with a sort of half- 
way faith, that neither positively affirms 
nor positively denies, hold to the bibli- 
cal distinction between the body and the 
soul. If we do this we shall bury all our 
hopes and all our comforts in the grave 
where we bury the body. The Bible has 
not the first word of comfort for the man 
who is a materialist. He is, by the con- 
dition of his own mind, excluded from all 
its comforts. 

The truth is that the body is a mor- 
tal and corruptible tabernacle, which, 
though vitalized, is doomed to die by the 
irreversible appointment of God. There 
are no laws of Nature and no prescriptions 
of human skill that can change this order. 
It is equally true that the soul is an in- 
corruptible spirit that will never die in 
the sense of becoming extinct. It lives 
on, after it has left the body, in another 
and different sphere of being. We must 
so believe if we want the comforts of the 
Bible, and will so believe if we accept as 
true what it teaches. Our loved ones 
who liave gone before us, whom we have 
burie} in bitter anguish,whom we see 
no more, and to whom can speak no 
more, but whom we have not forgotten, 
have only gone before us, and now exist 
as really as they did when they were with 
us in the sweet companionship of an 
earthly life. They are cherished objects 
of our thoughts existing in another world, 

and hence separated from us while we 
remain inthe flesh. We shall soon fol- 


low them into the land of spirits; and 
what is now true of them will then be 
true of us. Let us cheer our hearts with the 
thought that death is not the end of our 
essential being, but only the end of our 
existence in this world in organized ani- 
mal bodies. 

The mental life begun here is by God’s 
appointment a life immortal,as the bodily 
life begun here is alife mortal. If we 
have difficulties and doubts upon this point 
as a matter of philosophical speculation, 
then letus cancel these difficulties and 
remove these doubts, by betaking our- 
selves to the Word of God, and believe 
what that Word says. Let us stop rea- 
soning and set ourselves about the task of 
believing. God knows whether our spirits 
are immortal or not; and it will be safe to 
trust his Word upon this question, as on 
every other, whatever may be the dark- 
ness, to natural reason, which envelops it. 
The apparent destruction which we wit. 
ness in death, is confined to the body, and 
is not real in respect to the soul. God be 
praised for this information, and also for 
the further information that,if we here ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as our Lord and Saviour, 
our death here will be immediately fol 
lowed by an abundant entrance into his- 
heavenly kingdom. We shall then die 
here only to live there. ‘‘ Jesus calls me,” 
said a godly woman in her last moments, 
with as much calmness as if sinking into 
the sweet repose of an earthly slumber. 
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DANIEL CURRY. 


A FAMILIAR and imposing figure has been 
removed from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,in the death, last week ,of Dr.Curry. 
Though he had been seriously ill for about 
two months, the end came suddenly and 
before it was generally expected. He 
came of good physical stock, and had the 
promise, not onlyin the family line, but 
in his own well-knit frame and vigorous 
vitality, of a green old age. If he had 
lived until November, 1889, he would 
have filled out the term of four-score years, 
and might even then have looked forward 
confidently to the half or more of anoth- 
er score. His form had become some- 
what bowed, as though yielding easily 
and gracefully to the weight of years; 
and his strong, rugged,Scotch face was 
softened by a lovely crown of abundant 
white hair. That white head was con- 
spicuons in the General Conference. in 
his own annual Conference—the New 
York East—and in all the notable minis- 
terial gatherings of his Church. He was 
everywhere a central figure, and his per- 
sonal force and influence were always a 
large and positive quantity, to be reckoned 
with, but not to be ignored. He was fa- 
miliarly -spoken of as the “old war 
horse.” 

Dr. Curry was graduated at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, in 1837, just 
fifty years ago—a rounded half-century 
of activity as pastor, educator and edi- 
tor. He was for a short time Pres- 
ident of Indiana-Asbury University, 
now De Pauw University, and had 
taught in other institutions; and he filled 
pastorates in Georgia, before the division 
of the Church, and in New York and Con- 
necticut. But it was as editor and de- 
bater, as leader and thinker, that Dr. 
Curry impressed himself upon his genera- 
tion and Church. He was a member of 
every General Conference of his Church 
from 1848 to 1884, excepting those of 1852 
and 1856, and in none of them was his 
leadership more conspicuous and success- 
ful than in the last. It was the last Gen- 
eral Conference that elected him, at the 
age of seventy-five, to the editorship of 
The Methodist Review. His reputation as 
editor had been made on The Chris- 
tian Advocate, in which, during his 
twelve years of service, ending in 1876, 
he proved his qualities as a writer, as a 
thinker, and as a fighter. Independent, 
combative, with great tenacity of opinion, 
he made the columns of the Advocate 
ring with the blows of conflict whether 
on the right side, or obstinately on the 
wrong side, as in the lay delegation con- 

troversy. Liberal in his doctrinal views, 
he was as conservative on most ecclesi- 
astical questions as he was radical on one 








or two others. Great mental vigor was 
characteristic of everything he wrote 








and it was the popular idea that he loved 
to meet a well-armed foeman, whether 
on the conference floor or in the columns 
of his paper. His power in debate—and 
he took part in many well-remembered 
discussions—was due to his skill as a rea- 
soner, his wide knowledge and his intense 
convictions. He was not an orator. His 
voice was thin and unpleasant, and his 
manner of delivery was not graceful; but 
he always compelled a hearing, he was 
always impressive, he always appeared to 
have the wisdom needed for the solution 
of the question at issue. 

In the last ten years of his life the 
softer side of his nature came uppermost, 
and revealed itself to those who had only 
known him asa man of stern mold to be 
admired and feared. But there was in 
his nature, hard though it seemed to 
many, the tenderness of a little child, 
and young ministers, struggling with 
doubts and difficulties, always found in 
him a ready sympathizer and a wise 
counselor. 

No name was more familiar to the mil- 
lions of Methodism than that of Dr. Curry, 
and no Methodist since Dr. McClintock 
was more widely known and highly re- 
spected among other denominations. He 
passes away full of years and full of hon- 
ors, leaving to the Church he loved and 
served the memory of a great person- 
ality, and the results of a life of devotion 
to its interests. These results cannot be 
weighed or measured. They have become 
a part of its life and thought. Though 
he left a few books, among them a 
Life of Bishop Clark, Southey’s Life of 
Wesley, annotated, Clarke’s Commen- 
taries, revised, and two volumes of theo- 
logical and miscellaneous papers, the lar- 
ger Curry is not to be found in them. 
His life and thought were wrought into 
the life and thought of Methodism, indis- 
tinguishably. It is there that the larger 
Curry lives, and will live. 

ee 
THE SPIRIT OF SAPPHO. 


Ir the spirit of Sappho existsin the 
fragments of her poems that have survived 
the interdicts of Popes and the ruthlessness 
of centuries, it seems to have been caught 
by Maurice Thompson and his mocking- 
bird. The Fragments of Sappho, while 
they have always beena delight and an 
inspiration to poets, have been no less a sor- 
row. Every poet who has read them, who 
has found music, the sunshine, a precious 
stone, inthe unfinished sentence, in the 
disconnected clause, in the single word, 
has nevertheless said : 

“ And still, O Sappho! still I turn and sigh 
That all but these stray notes, of all thy songs 
should die.” 

Sometimes the fancy of readers has led 
them to round out the fragments into 
completed poems, but these vain imagin- 
ings have produced the effect upon the 
mind that is produced upon the eye when 
one is led from the dainty courts and halls 
of the Alhambra into the restored cham- 
ber, or when one goes from the Coliseum 
at Rome to the Arena at Verona, or passes 
down from the Acropolis of Athens to be- 
hold the puny if perfect Theseum. What 
Sappho has transmitted to us through 
time, like the Parthenon, the Coliseum, or 
the Alhambra, discourages imitation and 
defies rivalry. One has only to look, 
however, through Mr. Wharton’s ‘ Sap- 
pho: a Memoir and Translation ”’ to see to 
what extent Sappho has been an inspira- 
tion and a profit to our poets. From the 
time when Horace appropriated and Ca- 
tullus translated down to this very day the 
wine of the Lesbian songs has been drunk 
where the poetic fire hasraged. The Sap- 
phics of Swinburne are the result 
which this generation has seen of the fire 
kindled long ago. But these are not transla- 
tions. 





“IT felt myself imcompetent,” said the 
poet, ‘‘ to give adequate expression in Eng- 
lish to the literal and absolute words of 
Sappho. I have striven to cast my 
spirit into the mold of hers, to express 
and represent not the poem, but the poet. 

Here and there, I need not say, [ have 
rendered intu English the very words of 
Sappho. I have tried also to work into words 
of my own some expression of their effect; 
to bear witness how, more than any others, 





her verses strike and sting the memory in 
lonelv places, or at sea, among all loftier 





sights and sounds—how they seem akin to 
fire and air, being themselves ‘all air and 
fire.’ ”’ 


These words of Mr. Swinburne might 
have been aptly chosen by Mr. Thompson 
for an introduction to his own poem to 
Sappho. If, however, the Sapphic verses 
are‘ all air and fire,” we must confess 
that Mr. ‘Thompson, while preserving all 
the music and the odors with which the 
Lesbian air was filled, has lost something 
of the fire. Buthow could he do other- 
wise, melting his words into the song 
of the mocking-bird? And yet, because of 
this evident necessity, will it not be 
thought that the poet’s use of the mocking- 
bird is unhappy? Perhaps; and yet, if 
Sappho did not know the mocking-bird, 
she knew its mate in song, the night- 
ingale. The inspiration from the notes 
of either would be much the same. Further- 
more, the fruits and the flowers that grew 
on Sappho’s island home were not very 
different from those that lend their sweet- 
ness to the mocking-bird’s song. Hear 
what Mr. Symonds says the climate and 
the rich valleys of Lesbos afforded: 

“Exquisite gardens, in which the rose and 

hyacinth spread perfume; river-beds ablaze 
with the oleander and wild pomegranate; 
olive-groves and fountains, where the cycla- 
men and violet flowered with feathery 
maidenhair; pine-shadowed coves, where 
they might bathe in the calm of a tideless 
sea; fruits such as only the southern sea 
and the sea-wind can mature; marble cliffs, 
starred with jonquil and anemone in spring, 
aromatic with myrtle and lentisk and sam- 
phire and wild rosemary through all the 
months,” 
Surely songs born insuch a land would 
not die if wafted from the throat of the 
nightingale there to the throat of a mock- 
ing-bird, here, where the southern sun 
shines, and thé sea-wind blows, and ‘‘the 
magnolia’s heavy flowers are hung.” 

Of Mr. Thompson’s translations it is to 
be said that they seem so much a part of 
the poem that, their alienism would scarce- 
ly be guessed if the italics were wanting. 
They are, however, very exact. Com- 
pare, for example, the first two italicized 
lines— 

“All round through apple boughs the cool air 
blows, 

Shaking soft slumber down the dusky leaves”— 
with Mr. Wharton’s “‘literal translation”: 
‘‘And round about the [breeze] murmurs 
cool through apple boughs, and slumber 
streams from quivering leaves.” But 
literalness we do not care for, except 
incidentally. It is enough if the poem has 
caught in a measure the spirit of Sappho. 





LIQUOR TAXATION AND LOCAL 
OPTION. 


Wuat is known as the “ Dow Law” of 
Ohio, which has been in operation for 
some three years, and has been declared 
to be constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of that state, is not in any sense a license 
law, and hence not exposed to the objec- 
tion of giving an indirect sanction to the 
liquor traffic. It is simply a law for tax- 
ing this traffic, supplemented by a clause 
which contains the principle of ‘local 
option.” This law imposes an annual tax 
of two hundred dollars upon all persons 
engaged in ‘trafficking in spirituous, 
vinous, malt, or any intoxicating liquors,” 
and an annual tax of one hundred dollars 
upon those who traffic simply ‘‘in malt 
or vinous liquors, or both,” if the business 
continues throughout the year, and if it 
does not, then at this rate in proportion to 
the time of continuance, with the provis- 
ion that in no case shall the tax be reduced 
to less than twenty-five dollars, The tax 
is collected like any other tax imposed by 
State authority. 

The “local option” clause of the law 
provides as follows: 

‘* Any municipal corporation shall have 
full power to regulate, restrain, and pro- 
hibit ale, beer and porter-hovses, and other 
places where intoxicating liquors are sold 
at retail for any purpose or in any quantity, 
other than as provided for in section eight 
of this act, namely, for physicians’ prescrip- 
tions, or exclusively known mechanical, 
pharmaceutical, or sacramental purposes. 
But if any municipal corporation shall pro- 
hibit ale, beer and porter-houses, or other 
places where intoxicating liquors are sold, 
‘ . a ratable proportion of the tax paid 
by the proprietors thereof for the unexpired 





portion of the year shall be returned to the 
proprietors.” 
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We have recently read an interesting 
statement made by Governor Foraker, of 
Ohio, as to the practical operation of this 
law, to the following effect: 

“* The law is now in complete and success- 
ful operation throughout the state. The im- 
position of the tax has caused many saloons 
to close. It would be safe, perhaps, to esti- 
mate the number that have closed on this 
account at as many as 3,000 out of a total of 
15,000 or 16,000 in the state. Under the local 
option feature of section 11, prohibition has 
been adopted in at least 150, and perhaps, 
200 municipal corporations of the state, and 
as a result of all these, there is, or will be in 
the course of time, absolute prohibition. 
Under this feature of the law probably 2,000 
saloons have been closed. The law is very 
simple inits character. It embodiesthe two 
principles of taxation and regulation, the 
chief feature being taxation and local op- 
tion. . . . So farthe local option feature 
has worked very well. While many towns 
have under it adopted prohibition, many 
have voted it down. In other words, prohi- 
bition has been declared only in those com- 
munities where there is a public sentiment 
to demand it, and to uphold and enforce the 
law after it has been adopted.”’ 

The legislature of Illinois, some three 
years ago, enacted a law imposing a uni- 
form annual tax of five hundred dollars 
upon all persons engaged in the liquor 
traffic, in all parts of the state, with the 
provision that any municipality might in- 
crease the tax, within its own bounds, to 
any extent which it should think proper, 
and also with the further provision of 
** local option” in each municipality of the 
state. This law has closed 4,000 liquor 
saloons in that state, and over 1,000 in the 
single city of Chicago. In some of the 
cities and towns the liquor tax has been 
raised as high as $2,000 a year. The Chi- 
cago Tribune says that *‘ prohibition has 
been so generally established by rural 
communities that it is now the rule over 
two-thirds of the soil of the state. In 
thirty or forty counties scarcely an open 
saloon exists.” 

These figures and facts show that the 
taxation of the liquor business, combined 
with the principle of ‘‘ local option,” is at 
least one way of waging the temperance 
war against the liquor business, from 
which society suffers soenormously. We 
are thoroughly in favor of the great prin- 
ciple of prohibition, believing it to be the 
end to be aimed at in all cases; but where 
this cannot, at least for the present, be 
gained throughout a whole state, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to see why a uniform 
and heavy rate of taxation, united with 
local option, is not a wise measure to be 
adopted, rather than any system of 
license, and rather than leave the liquor 
business without any restraint by law. It 
is well known that local option is the 
method of conducting the warfare gener- 
ally adopted in the Southern States, and 
that in nearly all the counties of some of 
these states it has established absolute 
prohibition by municipal authority. This 
is conspicuously true in the State of Geor- 
gia. 

The friends of temperance intend to 
fight the battle against the rum-power to 
the bitter end; and with them we are in 
hearty sympathy. We believe in the pow- 
er of law to suppress this evil, and also 
believe that public sentiment will at last 
reach the point at which this power will 
be wielded for this purpose. Let the agi- 
tation and discussion go on, and this point 
will be finally reached. 


——__-- ——__—___————- 


Editorial Votes. 


THE open letter of Drs. Palmer, Dabney, 
Smoot and Company, representing as they 
claim about fifty members of the late South- 
ern Presbyterian Assembly,is such a curious 
document that we would like our readers to 
see the whole of it if it were not all but inter- 
minable, As it is, we have striven to give 
a fair summary of it in onr department of 
Religious Intelligence. It smells so musty 
and looks so yellow that we find it bard as 
we read it to believe that it was written in 
the year 1887 instead of 1847, or earlier. It is 
delightfully ancient in tone and spirit, ut- 
terly unaware, apparently, that anything 
has happened north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line since the Old and New School separa- 
tion in 1837, that makes for the honor and 
prosperity of Presbyterianism. Where is 
the grand Old School party of 1837, who de- 
manded a rigid acceptance of the Standards 





and thundered against the semi-Pelagian- 
ism of New Schoolism? It has faded from 
sight in the Northern Church, just as the 
New School party in the South was lost in 
Old Schoolism. These choice old spirits 
of the South cannot enter into alliance 
with a Church which exposes them 
to all the “perils of a loose theology.” 
This fact, coupled with the history of the 
Kentucky Synod and with the.violation of 
principle involved in the action of the 
Northern Assembly in declaring its al- 
legiance to the Federal Government during 
the War, are grievances never to be forgot- 
ten. Add to this the race problem, an ‘ in- 
superable barrier’’ in itself to union with 
the Northern Church, and you have part, 
but not all, of the case of Dr. Palmer and 
associates. The ‘crusade for women’s 
rights,’’ merely mentioned, could easily be 
expanded into a formidable ground by these 
antediluvian brethren, who will not be per- 
suaded that the flood has come and gone, 
and they are living in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. 
Smoot, Dabney, Palmer. Palmer, Dabney, 
Smoot. 


THE correspondence between the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union, which we 
summarize elsewhere, is one of peculiar, not 
tosay painful, interest. It was brought to 
the attention of the Baptists at their May 
Anniversaries, but it was only last week 
that The Standard, of Chicago, printed it 
in full. The question at issue is a plain, 
simple one, but like most questions has two 
sides. On the one side we might ask, Is it 
well for the American Baptist Missionary 
Union to stand in the way of a wider cir- 
culation of the Burmese Bible in the new 
field of Upper Burmah? Is it wiser and 
better to insist that the Judson Bible must 
be taken as it is, by the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, without the change of a 
single word, or not taken at all? Onthe 
other side, can the Union be expected to 
consent to a change which would tend to 
confuse the native mind ? They believe the 
Judson translation of ‘“ baptizo”’ to be 
strictly accurate. Ought they, either on 
philological or moral grounds, to allow any 
change to be made in this terms? 
The British and Foreign Bible Society say 
it is a “sectarian” Bible, and they cannot 
circulate a “‘sectarian’’ Bible. They admit 
that the translation is excellent, with the 
single exception of the word for baptize, 
and they ask to be allowed to use a neutral 
word, or to transliterate the Greek word, 
with the marginal note, “Some translate 
immerse.’’ We do not understand that the 
Society, in making this request, expected 
the Union to sanction the change, or to ac- 
cept the changed edition, which is designed 
for use in connection with other missions, 
or to surrender any principle. The request 
was made as a matter of courtesy, and Sec- 
retary Murdock’s reply seems to us some- 
what harsh. He tells the society brusquely 
that their aid in circulating the Scriptures 
in Burmah is not needed. Surely this is 
not of the right spirit. Does the Union, 
which has not been too careful to observe 
the principle of comity in the Telugu field, 
claim the right to preempt all Burmah? 
On the other hand, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society would do better, it seems to 
us, to circulate the Judson Bible as it is, 
since their request has been declined, than to 
undertake a new translation. The Bible 
teaches many things besides baptism, and 
the heathen should not be deprived of the 
enlightenment it can give them because of 
a difference as to the propriety of the use of 
acertain term. It is certainly well to cir- 
culate the Douay version where the King 
James Bible could not be received, rather 
than leave a people Scriptureless. 

THE New Testament consists of twenty- 
seven distinct and separate documents— 
fourteen of them originally written by Paul, 
one by Matthew, one by Mark, two by Luke, 
five by John, two by Peter, one by James, 
and one by Jude. These documents are di- 
vided into the four Gospels, the Book of 
Acts, the Epistles of Paul, those of James, 
Peter and Jude, and the Book of Revela- 
tion. They came into existence after the 
death of Christ and before the close of the 
first century. Taken as an aggregate, they 
were written at different times, in different 
places, and by eight different persons, and 
either to churches previously planted or to in- 
dividuals. Some of them bear the names of 
their human authorship, and others do not. 
They were received and recognized as au- 
thentic and authoritative in the apostolic 
age, and have ever since been so received 
and recognized by the Christian Church. 
The Church rests upon these documentsasits 
foundation and guide, accepting and believ- 
ing them as the Word of God and the su- 
preme rule of faith and practice in matters 





of religion. The one conspicuous feature 
that is cgmmon to them all, and distinctly 
marks them all, we have in the fact that 
they all relate to Jesus of Nazareth, as the 
Messiah or Christ predicted in the Old Tes- 
tament who was to come into our world, and 
who in the person of this Jesus did come. 
They areall Christological. Whoever may 
be the writer, Jesus of Nazarethis the 
theme. His earthly history is givenin the 
four Gospels. The early planting of the 
Church in his name is given in the book of 
Acts. The doctrine of this Jesus, including 
the nature of his person, the object of his 
mission among men, and whathe did in hu- 
man behalf, isconsidered and explained in 
the apostolical epistles. In all these epistles, 
by whomsoever written, there is a complete 
concurrence of view as tothe person and 
work of Christ. Paul is undoubtedly the 
great expounder of his work; yet Paul and 
Peter do not differ in their views of Christ, 
or his relation to human salvation. We 
have the same Christ and the same doctrine 
in both, and inallthe writings and preach- 
ing of the apostles. This unity among them 
is not explained by any concerted plan to 
teach and say the same things, but by the 
fact that they were all alike taught to 
speak and write by the Holy Ghost. This 
Jesus promised in the days of his flesh, and 
the promise was fulfilled. 





WHEN we said the other week that 
Catholic pugilism, like bull-fichting, 
seems to be a Roman Catholic diver- 
sion, it was replied by a Catholic paper 
that this is hardly so; that the ma- 
jority of pugilists are Protestant, but 
that the Catholic pugilists are the best. 
We did not apprehend how high-toned 
Catholic pugilism gets to be until we saw 
the report in the Boston papers of an en- 
tertainment at the Nantucket Beach rink, 
for the erection of a Catholic church there, 
the opening attraction of which was a 
sparring exhibition between George La 
Blanche and Patsy Kerrigan, followed by a 
bout between John L. Sullivan and Steve 
Taylor. The ladies were there in larze 
numbers, and they greatly enjoyed the 
fun. It wasa success, as fifteen hundred 
dollars were received. The Archbishop, 
we presume, approved, for one of his inti- 
mate friends, and one of the best Catholic 
laymen in Boston, presided and introduced 
the great champion, Boston’s most distin- 
guished citizen. 

THE Glenn Bill is still in the hands of the 
Senate Committee on Education, and no in- 
dication is given as to what their report 
will be, or when made. It is a matter of 
current belief that the leading Democrats 
of the North have deluged the leaders with 
appeals to stop the measure, and that some 
of the shrewdest political managers of the 
state have undertaken the contract. It re- 
solves itself somewhat into a contest of the 
young men who are not afraid of the world, 
and the old men who have been there and 
had enough once. Dr. A. G. Haygood’s out- 
spoken opposition to the Bill cannot fail to 
have a strong influenve on the more liberal 
sentiment. He says the lawis unnecessary 
and unwise, and adds: 

“There is a Georgia law against intermarriage 

—a law more violated ten to one if not in the let- 
ter in the reality and spirit of it, than the law 
against mixed schools. If, now, the legislature 
would give us a law placing the parents of mu- 
latto children in the chain-gang it would be 
worth while.” 
Itis pretty evident that all the men who are 
responsible for opening the contest wish 
they had not done it, including the valiant 
governor who is said to be in the conspiracy 
to ‘smother the bill.”’ It seems probable 
that the attempt will be made to pass some 
substitute which shall have all the inherent 
meanness of this one, and yet not be open to 
the hostile criticism of the world. Sucha 
measure may fall between the two houses, 
or some other measure which shall pinch the 
Atlanta University may be devised to re- 
lieve their feelings. Ifthe Glenn Bill passes 
it is altogether probable that the appropri- 
tion to the University will remain, if it does 
not, some way will be found to bring the 
institution toterms. There is the strongest 
desire to have a pledge from it that no more 
white children shall be taught in it, or that 
it ‘will conform to the policy of the state,” 
as they express it, so they could be relieved 
of a great embarrassment; but no such 
pledge is forthcoming, and so they are ina 
strait. Meanwhile, the session is drawing 
out to great length and many difficult sub- 
jects are not touched and personal quarrels 
abound, and they do not see where they are 
coming out. There is a very uneasy feeling 
among the colored people, and the danger 
of outbreaks of a sporadic sort is not small, 
and they could only lead to the most bitter 
consequences, especially to the weaker 
party, 





A WRITER in The Georgia Baptist (colored) 
gives a long and thorough review of an in- 
terview with Colonel Glenn, published in 
an Atlanta paper, from which we quote a 
paragraph. Mr. Glenn had said in defense 
of his bill: 


“We regard it as a duty to protect our colored 
people from the domination of a certain class 
of white people, who give nothing, but lower the 
standard which we think they are capable of 
achieving.” 


What that “certain class” is, the writer of 
the review explains: 


“We ask no protection, sir, from the glowing 
sunlight of civilization and Christian influence. 
You have long enough shaded our minds with 
branches of hemlock. The Northern instructors 
in our institutions of learning for colored youth 
are regarded by us as God’s choicest gifts, 
coupled with our freedom; and any hint deny- 
ing their purity of purpose, their God-given 
right and mission, we regard as treachery to our 
best interests. The merest shadow of a hint 
that the colored man does not appreciate these 
privileges and these friends as he values life and 
liberty, brands him with ingratitude—that basest 
of sins—and offers an insult to his common 
sense which should be resented with no uncer- 
tain sound.” 

The reward is already received by those 
whose labors are thus appreciated. 


THE meeting of the Boston colored people 
to protest against the Georgia Teacher’s 
Chain-Gang Bill was reported in the Georgia 
papers in such a way as toinflamethe pride 
of the state and help the passage of the bill. 
The resolutions were not wholly intelligent 
as to their facts and were unpruned as to 
their rhetoric. It was reported that a trus- 
tee of the college was present and made an 
address, and not one of the speakers talked 
bloodshed and dynamite. There is some 
more truth in this than those Georgia papers 
are likely to tell. One of the trustees was 
invited on the day of the meeting to attend. 
He went, and, having heard the resolutions 
read, said that they should be referred to a 
committee for revision; and he then pro- 
ceeded to give the facts. One colored man 
did, as reported in the papers, make a dy- 
namite speech; but we wish the Georgia pa- 
pers would mention the fact that he is a 
very active Democrat; and he probably 
thought it was necessary to prove his loyalty 
to his race by outmouthing all the Republi- 
cans present. 


WE have received the following from an 
esteemed corresponden t: 


To THE “DITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT:—Your 
statement in reference to the status of the color- 
line resolution in the Cincinnati Presbytery, in 
your August 18th issue,was correct. The resolu- 
tions have not been adopted by Presbytery only in 
the “Committee of the whole.” They were report- 
ed back for adoption, and will come up at next 
meeting of Presbyterry for adoption, rejection 
oramendment. Butit is believed they will be 
adopted by Presbytery. 

In the resolution with reference to the color- 
line there is this saving clause: “If the parties 
on the ground and affected by it, prefer it, and 
the common General Assembly which is over 
all presbyteries and synods approves it, this 
Presbytery would not object to presbyteries 
and synods on the same territory of colored 
and white churches, with their pastors and such 
other ministers as might be received by them.” 
The colored ministers and members are not to 
be organized into separate presbyteries except 
at their own request; their right to membership 
in Christ’s Church anywhere is not tobe im- 
pugned. Only for this limitation the resolutions 

would not be adopted by the Cincinnati Pres- 
bytery. 

It is believed, however, by the majority of 
Presbytery that just as the separation of the 
Germans into separate conferencesinthe Meth- 
odist Church gave an impetus to the work, and 
did much to secure its present prosperity among 
that race, so the separation of the colored peo- 
pleinto congregations and presbyteries would 
practically result in great good to the colored 
people. Itis also believed that if done at their 
own request, no principle of Christianity would 
be impugned thereby. A. R. 





WE hope our correspondent’s prophecy 
will prove a false one. It is certain that the 
action proposed would be progress back- 
ward, like the Glenn Bill. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which our correspondent 
cites for precedent, divided its conferences 
on the color line as long ago as 1876, and as 
a concession to Southern prejudice. It was 
thought that the lot of Northern preachers 
in the South would be made easierif the 
Negroes were set apart in conferences by 
themselves. But the result has not justi- 
fied the expectation, and nothing short of 
the actual exclusion of the colored element 
will satisfy the Southern white Methodists. 
Some of those who helped to carry the color- 
line legislation through the General Confer- 
ence now admit that it was a great mistake, 
a mistake which has driven the two races 
farther and farther apart. Our correspond- 
ent underscores the word “prefer’’ in the 
resolution of the Cincinnati Presbytery. It 
ought to be quoted as well. It doesn’t mean 
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the natural, unconstrained choice of both 
parties, but in practical operation a “‘prefer- 
ence” of the whites forced on the blacks. 
That is the history of many of the divisions 
of mixed conferences in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The colored members were 
wheedled and coaxed and urged and threat- 
ened until they consented to express a 
“‘preference”’ for separation. It was not at 
their request that the color-line legislation 
was passed by the General Conference. It 
is not by request of the colored Presbyte- 
rians that such action as that proposed by 
the Cincinnati Presbytery will be taken, if 
itistaken. It is a shameful proposal from 
the white side of the house to exercise their 
preference for separation. The organization 
of German conferences in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church rests on rational grounds. 
Germans must have the Gospel in their own 
language, or not at all. No such reason can 
be given for the color line, which is a re- 
proach to our Christianity. 

CASTE prejudice has forced an estimable 
colored teacher, Mr. W. H. Councill, to re- 
sign the principalship of the State Normal 
and Industrial School at Huntsville, Ala. 
Mr. Councill’s crime was in part his appeal 
to the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
against ejectment from a first-class car on 
a Southern railroad, and in part the act of 
some of his teachers and pupils who, in 
leaving Huntsville last June, entered the 
ladies’ car. The conductor did not object, but 
the few white passengers were horrified and 
indignant and left the car for another, 
from which the colored people were sent to 
keep company with the presumptuous 
teachers. All this happened while Prin- 
cipal Councill was buying tickets and 
getting trunks checked for the teach- 
ers and young lady pupils. Twenty- 
eight witnesses, twenty-five of whom were 
colored, testified to the truth of these state- 
ments; but the indignant Huntsvillians 
could not overlook such a “ bold attempt to 
force social equality” and such an “insult 
to their white ladies.”” Even those who did 
not believe that Mr. Councill led the way 
into the car, as some charged, held him re- 
sponsible for it and said that he must re- 
sign his position or they would petition the 
legislature to abolish the school. There 
were three colored normal schools in Ala- 
bama. QOue at Marion, under Professor 
Patterson, a Scotchman, was broken up and 
abolished last year because one of the pupils 
defended his life by cutting a white boy. 
Mr. Councill felt that it would be better to 
sacrifice himself to a wicked prejudice, than 
to give any pretext for the closing of one 


of the two remaining schools. Mr. 
Councill is spoken of by Inter-State 
Commissioner Bragg, of Alabama, as 


a gentleman of refinement and education; 
but what does that count for in the narrow 
mind of cruel Caste? 


THE Southern papers are still discussing 
the articles we published by Mr. Lewis H. 
Blair, of Richmond, Va., on ‘‘The Prosper- 
ity of the South.” The following is from 
Mr. Woolfolk’s Democratic Page News, 
published at Luray, Va.: 


‘Our moss-back friend. the Piedmont Advance, 
still declines to read Mr. Lewis H. Blair’s essay 
on the ‘Prosperity of the South.’ His frame of 
mind is like that of the English reviewer who 
said he never cared to read the books he criti- 
cised because he was afraid they might bias his 
mind. Moss-back is perfectly satisfied with his 
present way of thinking and is of the opinion, 
like all backwoods bigots, that every one who 
does not agree with him is wrong. We beg to 
remind him, however, that the majority of the 
Democratic party in the United States regard 
such ideas as his as antique, decrepit, and twen- 
ty-five years behind the times. Among the 
Democrats who fail to concur with the moss- 
back we may mention the Hon. Grover Cleve- 
land, the Hon. T. F. Bayard, the Hon. L. Q. C. 
Lamar, the Hon. Chas. A. Dana; and here in 
Virginia, the Hon. Fitzhugh Lee. All of these 
gentlemen believe in the elevation, the educa- 
tion and social improvement of the voters of 
this Republic. As an act of charity we will 
cheerfully send the moss-back fifty cents, in 
order that he may forward it to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of New York Citv and procure Mr. Blair's 
essay, complete. We will either send Confeder- 
ate or United States money—whichever is used 
in Culpepper.” 

THE United Labor party of this state last 
week held its state convention at Syracuse, 
and after turning the cold shoulder to the 
Socialists, placed Mr. Henry George at the 
head of the ticket as its candidate for Secre- 
tary of State. The other candidates are 
made up of unknown men. The labor ques- 


tion is the general theme of the platform; 
and in this respect the platform is almost a 
fac-simile of the Clarendon Hall platform 
adopted on the 23d of September, 1886. The 
convention consisted of about one hundred 
and sixty delegates, more than half of whom 
eame from this city and Brooklyn; and the 





other delegates were, for the most part, 
from other cities in the state. A great 
many counties in the state sent no dele- 
gates. Asa general fact, the laboring men 
in the state were not at all represented in 
this convention. The mass of them proba- 
bly knew nothing of its existence, and 
would have felt no special interest in it if 
they had known the fact. The brains of the 
convention were evidently in Mr. George 
and Dr. McGlynn, who had pretty much 
their own way in everything. As to the re- 
sult in this state this fall, and especially 
next fall, we shall see what we shall see, if 
we live longenough. Nobody supposes that 
the ticket will be elected, and nobody but a 
fanatic supposes that the party will have 
more than a short career,at the longest. It 
may and probably will somewhat derange the 
calculations of the two great parties in the 
state. We think that it will indirectly help 
the Republican party, just as the Prohibi- 
tionists indirectly help the Democratic 
party. Governor Hill, in looking at his 
chances for next year. doubtless regrets this 
labor :novement; and we should not be sur- 
prised if President Cleveland were in the 
same mental predicament, while Mr. Blaine, 
if he is to be a candidate for President, will 
think of the movement as increasing his 
chances for winning the prize he has so long 
coveted. The politicians on both sides are 
quite sure to keep a sharp lookout at this 
labor movement. 





THE summer’s chapter of accidents is 
written in horribleletters. The record finds 
its climax in the Chatsworth disaster, but 
it does not cease there. Last week another 
accident occurred that by itself is horrible 
enough, though it fades away before Chats- 
worth. One hfe was lost and many limbs 
were injured at Washington City, as it 
seems, because of the sheer negligence and 
fatal parsimony of the railway manage- 
ment. A _ so-called ‘‘ temporary” device 
known as the ‘“‘ Y” was allowed to stand for 
fourteen years, although it was always re- 
garded as a dangerous curve. We believe 
that nine times out of ten the disasters that 
are constantly occurring on our railroads, 
if properly traced to their cause. would be 
found to be the result of mismanagement 
on the part of the company, and that this 
mismanagement is due to the desire to 
avoid proper and necessary expenditures. 
We do not build our roads as they should 
be built. Surface crossings should be pro- 
hibited by law. In fact, a little more strin- 
gency on the part of the law seems to be 
necessary generally to control railway con- 
struction. Only last week four persons 
were killed at a railway crossing near Five 
Mile River, Conn., and this, although, as a 
correspondent of The Tribune asserts, the of- 
ficers of the New York and New Haven Road 
had been repeatedly assured that that par- 
ticular crossing was dangerous and had 
been appealed to for some kind of protection 
by those living in the vicinity. If the dam- 
ages fora life lost were placed at twenty- 
five thousand dollars instead of five, per- 
haps the companies would think it worth 
while to pay some regard to petitions and 
complaints. The burning of the “ City of 
Montreat”’ at sea, of which we received the 
news last week, was happily not attended 
with the horrors that may be expeeted to 
accompany such occurrences. This was in 
part due to the good management of the 
ship and the timely assistance rendered by 
neighboring vessels. If it shall transpire 
that the thirteen persons, who selfishly put 
off in a boat that had not its full share of 
passengers, are lost, as they are supposed to 
be, their fellow-passengers and many others 
will think it but a just judgment upon 
them. 


The proclaiming of the Irish Land League 
by the Salisbury Government seems, for the 
moment, to have taken the breath of the 
Irish party, though it was known to every- 
body that the Government had it in contem- 
plation. Proclamation does not, however, 
necessarily mean suppression. The Gov- 
ernment, having complied with a formality 
required by the Coercion Act and notified 
Parliament, may or may not go on and sup- 
press the League, district by district. The 
fact that suppression would be a blunder of 
the first magnitude gives no assurance that 
the Tories will not attempt it. Blundering 
comes natural to them. The Salisbury Gov- 
ernment has hardly done anything else. 
It blundered in the Cass case, it blundered 
with the Coercion Bill, it blundered with 
the Land Bill, it has blundered in pro- 
claiming the League. As a result of these 
blunders the party has been beaten in the 
bye elections in Liberal districts, in Con- 
servative districts, and last and most sig- 
nificant of all, in the Liberal-Unionist 
district of Northwich; Mr. Russell, an influ- 
ential member, has withdrawn from the 
Liberal-Unionist party, Chamberlain has 





voted against the Government, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill shows open 
dissatisfaction. How can such a Govern- 
ment stand with only a disintegrating sup- 
port behind it? The majority against 
Home Rule in the last election aggregated 
about 76,000. The bye elections. which have 
represented all classes of constituencies, 
English, Scotch, rural and city, have indi- 
cated a percentage of gain for Gladstone’s 
policy more than large enough to overcome 
and reverse that 76,000 majority. It seems 
madness to tempt public opinion further, 
but Salisbury is doing it, and we fear that, 
unless the remaining days of the Parliament- 
ary session conceal a defeat for him, the 
Irish will have troublous times this winter, 
and peaceful Ireland, will become, under 
Government provocation, riotous and re- 
bellious Ireland. 





THE relationship of Ferdinand, Prince of 
Bulgaria, to France, is not such as to en- 
hance his French popularity. His mother 
was a daughter of Louis Philippe; but the 
Orleans dynasty is not _ particularly 
popular in France just now, and the 
fact that Ferdinand’s grandfather was 
the last king of France will not help 
him an iota as against Russia. It may be 
an inspired Moscow newspaper utterance 
which declares that Russia should require 
Turkey to compel Bulgaria to give up her 
new Prince under threat that Russia shall 
occupy Trebizond and Erzrim. Doubtless 
Russia would be glad enough to approach 
Constantinople from that direction, if she 
were allowed. But Bulgaria is not to be 
threatened. She was ready to take Alexan- 
der back and risk the Powers. She knew 
Turkey would we willing, and Russia could 
not well interfere, for military reasons. 
When Alexander’s father would not allow 
him to accept—and the head of the house 
must be obeyed—the Bulgarian commis- 
sioners found Ferdinand. He was rich and 
he was willing—willing to take the risk 
and crown even without the permission of 
the Powers. He is an Austrian, and Aus- 
tria, without exactly consenting, does not 
forbid him, though an officerin the Aus- 
trian army, togo. He knows he has Aus- 
tria’s good will. His chief safeguard 
against a military attack from Russia lies 
in the fact that the Russian generals see 
that to enter Bulgaria would leave the 
flank exposed to Austrian attack. When 
Russia fights next she must attack the 
Silistrian frontier, at just the point where 
Austria, seeing her weakness, is now hur- 
riedly perfecting her defenses. We have 
very considerable hopes that the new Prince, 
who has made a favorable impression, will 
have a successful career. He has some of 
the best Bulgarians as his advisers. The 
head of his Cabinet is Stoiloff,a graduate 
of Robert College, and an_ intelligent, 
scholarly, and rather conservative man. 





THE Texas Court of Appeals has recently 
rendered a decision which reminds one of 
the old days of nullification. The decision 
declares that a state tax imposed on com- 
mercial travelers from other states is not 
contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States. Itso happens that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the Robbins 
case, only a few months since declared such 
a tax to be unconstitutional, because in- 
consistent with that clause of the Federai 
Constitution which gives to Congress the 
exclusive power to regulate commerce 
‘“‘among the several states.”” The Texas 
court speaks of this decision as “an un- 
warranted assumption of constitutional au- 
thority—an innovation of Federal power,” 
and practically refuses to be bound by it. 
This raises a grave question. Which of these 
courts is the supreme authority in all ques- 
tions relating to the construction of the 
Constitution of the United States? We had 
supposed, especially since the doctrines of 
Calhoun had been thoroughly exploded by 
the War of the Rebellion, that the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution given by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was final and authoritative in all parts 
of the Union. The Texas Court of Appeals 
seems, however, to be of a different opinion. 


THE legislature of Georgia in 1885 passed 
an act known asthe “Local Option Law.” 
This act took effect in Fulton County in 
that state, in which the city of Atlanta is 
located, as the result of a popular election 
held for that county in conformity with the 
provisions of the act. The act being thusin 
force in that county, the Mayor and gene- 
ral council of ‘the city of Atlanta, as it was 
their right to do, passed a local ordinance, 
declaring that ‘‘on and after the first day of 
July, 1886, any person, firm or corporation 
who shall keep for unlawful sale in any 





store, house, room, office, cellar,stand, booth, 
stall, or other place, any spirituous, fer- 








mented or malt liquors, shall, on conviction, 
be punished by fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding 
thirty days, either or both inthe discretion 

of the court. This ordinance was designed 

to carry into effect in the city of Atlanta the 
doctrine of prohibition which the people of 
Fulton County had adopted, and to which, 

by such adoption,they had given the force of 
law. One Minken was tried and convicted 
under this ordinance; and the question 
whether the ordinance was valid law has re- 
cently been considered and determined by 
the Supreme Court of Georgia. The court 
sustains the Local Option Law passed by the 
legislature of the state, and also the ordi- 
nance adopted in the city of Atlanta. This 
settles the question as to the legal validity 
of local option prohibition in Georgia. Any 
county in the state may, by a popular vote, 
stop the traffic in intoxicating liquors alto- 
gether, except for those purposes which are 
specified in the law of the state. The people 
should go on with prohibition in the form 
of local option untilthey drive the liquor 
traffic out of the state. 





ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a sec- 
ond ‘International Assembly against the 
Abuse of Alcoholic Drinks,” t> be held at 
Zurich, Switzerland, in the second week in 
September. The first meeting of this kind, 
was held in Antwerp, in 1885. Representa- 
tives from all the European nations will be 
present, and the object of the assembly is to 
compare views as to the best method of 
counteracting the great evil of intemper- 
ance, which, as a social problem, is fast as- 
suming a prominence and importance in 
European public life equaled only by the 
socialistic question. Up to the present time 
all attempts in this direction on the part of 
governments, have been restricted to special 
taxation laws and legislative restrictions. 
No movements toward prohibition have been 
reported from Continental Europe, except 
when it has been proposed by agents from 
abroad. But legislative actions so far seem 
to have had but little effect. The religious 
papers criticise the present methods and 
manners, because they do not proceed from 
ethical and religious principles. Some prac- 
tical work has been done by various associa- 
tions, by the establishment of coffee-houses 
and other localities that will draw people 
away from the saloons. The speakers and 
subjects announced for the Zurich meeting 
promise to make it an important gathering. 
A prominent German religious paper calls 
intemperance “‘ the old national evil of the 
Germans, of which thousands and thou- 
sands of complaints have been uttered, but 
which apparently cannot be eradicated.’’ 
It is well known that some of Luther’s most 
vigorous sermons were directed against the 
“ Saufteufel’’ of the Germans. 





THE Tombs Police Court of this city re- 
cently refused to go through the Chinese 
rigmarole in administering a judicial oath 
to a Chinaman. All the Chinese formal- 
ities had been provided; but, upon the dec- 
laration of the Chinaman that he would re- 
gard the ordinary way of administering 
such an oath as binding upon his conscience, 
the court declined to make any use of these 
formalities. [n our opinion the judicial 
oath, even as administered in this country, 
had better be dispensed with altogether. 
We do not believe that it is of any servico 
in securing the ends of justice. Let the 
penal statute against perjury before a court 
of justice stand, and the offense be punished 
whenever committed; and all the ends of 
justice will be as well secured without the 
oath as with it, whether it be in the ridicu- 
lous form of the Chinese, or in that prac- 
ticed in this country. A liar will not be 
made a truth-teller by being sworn, and a 
truth-teller does not need to be sworn. We 
believe in the Quaker doctrine and the Qua- 
ker argument on thissubject. The Quakers 
refuse to be sworn, and yet their testimony in 
courts of justice is received with as much 
confidence as if they had been sworn. It is 
enough for civil government to punish the 
crime of perjury, and this it can do as well 
without the oath as with it. The usual 
manner of its administration is such as to 
give it no practical force. 


.... The Negroes of Georgia are as hot as 
those of Boston on the Glenn Bill, if wecan 
judge from The Georgia Baptist. Its first 
objection to the bill is the ‘* barefaced hy- 
pocrisy’’ of its pretense of interest in the 
welfare of the colored people. It says, and 
doubtless knows, that ‘‘ white members of 
the legislature who vote for this bill are 
some of them fathers of children by colored 
women.”’ Its second objection is that ‘it 
attempts to place upon the brow of our 
children the seal of inferiority, and to stamp 
upon this seal the declaration that “from 





this condition you may never hope to rise.’ 
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Nearly the whole editorial page is given to 
this subject. 


..Mr. E. T. Fleming, whose article qn 
the treatment of the Negroes in Georgia we 
publish this week, would be called, by the 
laws of Georgia and the rules of genealogi- 
cal fractionation, a white man. He hap- 
pens to know his descent. He is a young 
man, a senior in the Gammon School of 
Theology connected with Clark University 
in Atlanta, was‘born a slave, and the son of 
his master, and has one-thirty-second Negro 
blood, one-thirty-second Indian, and fifteen- 
sixteenths white. He is a white man to all 
appearance, and has been in the Internal 
Revenue service of the United States, He 
has lost one eye from a white man’s shot- 
gun. Read his article. 


..That curious letter of the Southern 
irreconcilables, Drs. Palmer,Smoot, Dabney 
and others, opposing union with the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church, contends that 
the Negro problem does not embarrass the 
North because the ‘infusion of two or three 
drops of ink into a tumbler of water will 
not discolor it.””. The illustration is un- 
fortunate. Two or three drops will dis- 
color a tumbler of water, for we have tried 
it. But perhaps Northern water is clearer 
than Southern. 


¢ ....There is no more important work for 
the Christian family and the Church of 
God than that of training the rising genera- 
tion into the knowledge and belief of the 
Bible, and the acceptance of the salvation 
which it reveals. The adult Christians of 
this generation will soon be gone, and those 
who are now children will have to fill their 
places, if they are filled at all. The most 
effective way of propagating religion is to 
educate the children for God. 


..Paul strongly desired to visit Rome, 
and, in his Epistle to the Romans, he said 
that he would do so when he should take 
his jeurney into Spain. God granted his 
desire, but not in the way he had planned 
for himself. He went there as a prisoner in 
bonds, through his own appeal to Cresar. 
God has a way of his own, and often answers 
the prayers of Christians in a manner very 
different from their expectations. 


..If one cannot seriously and soberly 
think of his own life, and of the issues 
thereof both here and hereafter, without 
being miserable, he may set it down as a 
certainty that there is some radical fault in 
that life. Sad, indeed, is the condition of 
that man who can be happy no longer than 
he can be thoughtless. If he were right 
himself, then to think of himself would be 
a source of pleasure rather than of pain. 


..Cicero says: ‘‘There is something in 
the nature of things which the mind of man, 
which reason, which human power cannot 
effect, and certainly that which produces 
this must be better than man. What can 
tnis be but God?”’ So Paul thought when he 
said that “ the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
peing understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” 


....-Paul’s direction to the Christians at 
Rome was that they should mark those 
who caused “divisions and offenses con- 
trary to the doctrine which” they had 
learned, and to “avoid them.’”’ This was 
sensible advice, saying nothing about its 
inspired authority. The less one has to do 
with strife-makers, either in or out of the 
Church, the better will it be for him. 


.. The late ex-President Hopkins was in 
conversation with a young minister, who 
rather complimented him on his vigor for 
one so old. ‘“ Ah,’ said the venerable man, 
* you don’t know what you are talking 
about. You think you do, but you don’t. You 
must feel itto know it. When you become 
as old as I am, you will then know what old 
age means.”’ 


.. The great mass of men do not think 
enough on religious subjects really to see 
their own wants; and yet when they shall 
be compelled to think, as sooner or later 
they will be, these wants will stare them in 
the face. Well were it for them if they 
would do this in season to avail themselves 
of the relief which God has provided in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


..“* Happy is he,”’ says the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles, ‘‘ that condemneth not him- 
self in that which he alloweth.”’ Such a 
man has the approval of his own conscience. 
He can look himself in the face and not be 
ashamed. He can think of God without 
alarm. Conscience is the imperial faculty 
of the soul, and serenity is the natural re- 
ward of obedience thereto. 


..The African newsmongers are busy 
wit! reports of Stanley’s death, which a 
day or two suffices to show the falsity of. 
Stanley bears a charmed life, and the coun- 





try through which he is traveling is un- 
usually quiet. It is believed that he has 
reached Emin Bey’s headquarters at Wa- 
delai, ere this, with his large store of sup- 
plies. 


.. We are asked to condemn a Methodist 
bishop for laying the corner-stone of a 
church on Sunday as a violation of the Sab- 
bath. How such a service can be construed 
as Sabbath-breaking, any more than a dedi- 
catory service, we do not understand. Isn’t 
it right to consecrate things as well as per- 
sons to God on the Sabbath Day? 


..‘* Mother,” said a young man, “I am 
entirely satisfied with Christ asa Saviour; 
but there is one person with whom I am 
very much dissatisfied, and, to tell you the 


| truth, that person is myself. I know that I 


do not love or serve Christ as I ought.’”’ This 
experience is not by any means posatar to 
that young man. 


.-It seems that the loud protests which 
have been made against the Glenn Bill, are 
beginning to give the Democrats of Georgia, 
as well asof other Southern States, some 
“sober second thought,” about the expedi- 
ency of passing this bill. Several Southern 
Democratic papers have already spoken in 
decided opposition to the bill. 


.. The September number of The Amer- 
ican Missionary will have a broad-side on 
the Georgia Teachers’ Chain-Gang Bill, giv- 
ing a condensed exhibit of Northern and 
Southern opinion concerning it. Some day 
this ebullition of the spirit of the days of 
slavery will be a curious study in history. 


.. The sinner’s experience in becoming a 
Christian is well stated in these words: “I 
came as if I were not drawn, and I was 
drawn as if I did not come.” His own agen- 
cy is never freer than at such a moment; 
and yet he is acting under the influence of 
«mighty power that operates within him. 


..Professor Bunge, a distinguished Ger- 
man professor of the University of Basle, 
characterizes beer as the most mischievous 
among alcoholic beverages, because no other 
is so seductive. This opinion of Professor 
Bunge ought to stop the spigot of many a 
barrel of beer. ° 


.. The immense falling off in the usual 
Demecratic majority at the recent election 
in Kentucky, and the very considerable in- 
crease in Republican votes, are exciting 
alarm among the Democrats of that state. 
The facts show that the people are becom- 
ing dissatisfied with Kentucky Democracy. 


....England annexes New Guinea, the 
largest island in the world if Australia be 
considered as a continent, and a new empire 
is opened to all Christian missionary socie- 
ties. If France or Germany had seized the 
island a narrow policy would have been en- 
forced. 


..The Boston and Providence Railroad 
Company has already paid #450,000 in satis- 
fying claims growing out of the Bussey 
bridge disaster, leaving claims to about an 


equal amount still pending against the com- 
pany. Thisis a just retribution for gross 
negligence. 


..Judge Potter has been several weeks 
in trying to find out whether there is rea- 
sonable ground for thinking that the judg- 
ment against Sharp should not stand, How 
much longer it wil ti take him to decide the 
point is just now a mystery. 

..Itis a thousand pities that Professor 
Young was unable to observe the eclipse in 
Russia last week, after his long journey and 


costly preparations. A few clouds pre- 
vented a work that would undoubtedly have 
been to the credit of American scholarship. 


.. The best way to deal with an enemy is 
not to let him know that you regard him as 
such. Treat him kindly; and in most cases, 
if not all, he will cease to be an enemy and 


become a friend. Paul’s direction is to 
‘overcome evil with good.”’ 


.. The followers of Dr. McGlynn seem to 


nding all the money they can raise on 
ic meetings and picnics. These funds, 

Fria oe to actual charity, would do more 
in the way of relieving poverty. 


..The Glenn Bill claims to be “ for the 


protection’ of colored and white people. 


That is a curious kind of protection which 
every colored man resents. 


.. Willthe author of ‘A Woman’s Bee- 


keeping, ” published in our Farm and Ger- 
den ay + August 11th, please send 
us her address ? 
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RAILWAY BUILDING. 


THE Railway Age submits the follow- 
ing statements and figures in respect to 
the progress of railroads in the United 
States: 


“*Our records, which are based on a very 
thorough and continuous examination of 
the entire field, with the kind co-operation 
of the chief engineers and other railway 
officers, now show that between January 
ist and June 30th, there were laid in the 
United States a little over 3,750 miles of 
new main line track, besides several hun- 
dred lines of sidings, etc., which are not 
taken into account. This is an addition of 
1,403 miles since our statement for June Ist, 
a very large increase fora single month’s 
report. . . . This is afar larger showing 
of new construction than that for the cor- 
responding period in any previous year, ex- 
cepting 1882, when nearly 5,000 miles were 
laid down in the first six months and 11,563 
in the yexr. The nearest approach to this was 
in 1881, when about 2,500 miles were reported 
in the first six months out of 9,796 for the 
year. But in 1886 the returns gave for the 
first half only 1,755 miles, while the work of 
the year, according to our corrected record, 
was about 8,500 miles. 

“We feel safe in predicting that the toval 
new mileage laid down in 1887 will not be 
less than 10,000 miles, with the likelihood of 
considerably exceeding that, and perhaps 
surpassing the record of the year of 
greatest railway construction in the history 
of the country, 1882. Of the 136 lines—not 
companies—covered by the table, eighty- 
five, or sixty-two per cent. are still in course 
of extension, while track-laying is about to 
begin on a large number of other lines not 
included in the list. Several of the great 
railway companies will each lay hundreds 
of miles of additional track before the year 
ends. Among them may be named the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, which 
promises to add about 700 miles to the 300 
miles or more which it has put down since 
January ist; the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, whose Kansas City line will add 
about 350 miles before the year closes, while 
its various extensions in Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Texas and California will 
probably require 700 or 800 miles more to be 
laid in the next six months; and the Mis- 
souri Pacific, Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and several 
other great systems which each’ has hun- 
dreds of miles in process of construction.” 





Railroad construction in this country is 
one of the great factors in its industrial 
and commercial prosperity. Though the 
growth of railroads in the past has been 
marvelous, it has by no means reached 
its ultimate limit. The movement is still 
onward, and will be for years to come. 
Our railway mileage has doubled within 
the past thirteen years, and is now three 
times as great as it was twenty years 
ago. 

ee ee eee 
LIABILITY FOR INJURIES TO EM- 
PLOYES. 





THE courts, both in England and this 
country, have held that railway compa- 
nies are liable for injuries to passengers 
and others not in their service, occasioned 
by the negligence of their servants, pro- 
vided that the persons so injured are not 
themselves justly chargeable with con- 
tributory negligence in producing the in- 
jury. This principle has been so often 
and so generally adopted as to become a 
settled rule of law. 

A different theory of liability has been 
applied in cases in which the persons in- 
jured, in consequence of the negligence 
of railroad employés, are themselves em- 
ployés of the railroad company. Here it 
has been assumed that the persons so in- 
jured, in entering into the employment of 
the company, took upon themselves the 
ordinary risks incident thereto, and hence 
that they cannot recover damages from 
their employer for injuries occasioned by 
the negligence of other employés of the 
same company, provided the company it- 
self, as such, is guilty of no contributory 
negligence. Chief-Justice Shaw, of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, many 
years since stated this doctrine, as the 
true rule of law, in the case of Farwell v. 
The Boston & Worcester Railroad Co., 4 
Met., 49; and the opinion expressed by 
him has been adopted by courts in other 





states, and referred to by English courte 
with approval. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in 1884, had occasion to consider 
this question in the case of The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Co. v. 
Ross, 112 U. 8S., 877, and laid down the 
following doctrine: 

‘1. That a railroad corporation is responsi- 
ble toits train servants and employés for 
injuries received by them in sequence 
of neglect of duty by the train ductor in 
charge of the train, with the right to com- 
mand its movements, and control the per- 
sons employed upon it. 

“2. That a conductor of a railroad train, 
who has the right to command the move- 
ments of the train and to control the per- 
sons employed upon it, represents the com- 
pany while performing these duties, and 
does not bear the relation of fellow-servant 
to the engineer and other employés on the 
train.” 

The injury occurred in this case from a 
collision between two trains, on one of 
which Ross was an engineer, and was se- 
riously injured thereby; and the Supreme 
Court held that the facts showed that the 
collision and the injury were due to the 
gross negligence of each of the conductors 
of these respective trains, both of whom 
represented the company in sucha sense 
as to make it responsible for their acts or 
their omissions to act. Their negligence 
was, in legal effect, the company’s negli- 
gence. On this ground the decision of 
the court below giving a judgment in 
favor of Ross was sustained. It was held 
that, although Ross and the conductors 
guilty of the negligence, were employés 
of the company, they were not co-servants 
engaged in a common employment, and 
hence that the usual doctrine in regard 
to co-servants did not apply to the case. 

The effect of this decision is to modify 
the old doctrine that employés of railroad 
companies take all the risks of injury 
upon themselves, under all circum- 
stances, no matter what may be 
their grade. There is a question of fact 
to be considered; and that is whether 
they are co-servants engaged in the same 
employment and holding the same grade. 
If they are not then the negligence of the 
employé that represents the company, if 
the cause of an injury to another employé 
is a just ground for holding the company 
answerable for the injury. So the Su- 
preme Court of the United States held in 
1884 and the decision is clearly a righteous 


one. 
———— 


DEBT BONDAGE. 


COLONEL, A. SANDERS PLATT, in an arti- 
cle published in the North American Re- 
view,expresses the opinion that the people 
of the United States are,and for years have 
been, in a state of slavery to the bond- 
holders, worse even than the Negro slav- 
ery at the South which was destroyed by 
the War of the Rebellion. What he de- 
mands is a summary release from this 
bondage, not by repudiating the national 
debt out and out, but by paying all the 
bonds that are due, and then buying all 
that are not due, and by issuing “‘ green- 
backs ” in sufficient quantity to make a 
clean sweep of the whole debt. 

It is quite true that a government or an 
individual owing debts, is in a state of 
bondage to the creditors in the sense of 
being bound to pay these debts. This, 
however, is a kind of bondage which. has 
been common throughout the whole his- 
tory of the world, and will remain so to 
the end of time. The relation of debtor 
and creditor, like that of husband and 
wife, parent and child, ruler and ruled, 
belongs naturally to human society. We 
had not supposed that this relation bore 
any analogy to Negro slavery, and cer- 
tainly not that it is worse than such 
slavery, until so informed by Colonel 
Pratt. Great benefits arise from it, alike 
to the debtor and the creditor. Indeed, 
we do not well see how society could get 
along in its industrial and business affairs, 
without having in it more or less the ele- 
ment of debt bondage. When an individ- 
ual or a government wants to borrow, it 
is very convenient to find some one who 
has the means of becoming a lender, and 
will become such, Such was the case 
with this Government during the late 
war. 
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We, however, entirely agree with Colo- 
nel Pratt in the wisdom of getting rid of 
this debt bondage by paying the national 
debt as soon as possible. This is what we 
have been doing ever since the close of 
the war, and must continue to do until 
the last dollar is paid. Wedo not agree 
with him in the implication which runs 
all through his article, that the ‘‘ bond- 
holders ” are somehow oppressors of the 
people. They have a just claim against 
the people as an organized body politic; 
and this claim it is the duty of the people 
to respect and meet. 

Nor do we agree with Colonel Pratt in 
his proposition to ‘‘ issue greenbacks” to 
pay, either in whole or in part, the debt 
due tothe ‘‘ bondholders.” He forgets 
that these very greenbacks themselves, 
though by law invested with the legal- 
tender property, are a part of the national 
debt which, if ever paid, must ultimate- 
ly be paid in coin. To pay the bonded 
and interest-bearing debt of the Govern- 
ment in greenbacks would really be no 
payment at all, but only a change in the 
form of the indebtedness. The debt bond- 
age which excites the Colonel's indigna- 
tion and horror, would remain a fact as 
really as it was before. We suggest that 
the Colonel, at his leisure, take a green- 
back and read it, and see what it says. 
He will find that it contains the promise 
of the United States to pay to the bearer 
one dollar, or ten dollars, or a thousand 
dollars, as the case may be. Hereis a 
debt bondage, as really as if the promise 
were made in an interest-bearing bond of 
the Government. We believe in paying 
the greenback debt, and do not believe in 
paying the bonded debt with this debt, 
since this would not be according to the 
promise, and would not actually cancel 
the debt at all. What the country needs 
to do, and should do, is to get rid of the 
whole debt—bonds and — alike, 
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THE GROWTH OF KANSAS. 


The State of Kansas in 1880, according 
to the census taken in that year, had a 
population numbering 996,000, which has 
since grown to 1,600,000. It thus had 
three thousand miles of railroad, which 
has since been increased to six thousand 
miles. Its five thousand school-houses 
have increased to eight thousand, and its 
$160.000,000 of personal property have 
grown to $300,000,000. And yet Kansas 
is one of the comparatively new states. 
But a few years ago it was a territory. 
It is large enough to quadruple its popu- 
lation, and it will do so in the not dis- 
tant future. Its climate is salubrious, 
and its soil is rich. The general quality 
of its population is of a good order. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


LOANABLE funds have been in fair re- 
quest on the money market throughout 
the week. Borrowers have had no diffi- 
culty in supplying their wants and the 
market has worked with comparative 
ease. The important features have been 
the opening of bids for the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the prepayment of interest and the 
importation of gold. The result of the 
bond sale did not meet the expectations 
of those who had expected a large pur- 
chase, although two and a half millions 
were taken but in addition over one mil- 
lion has been paid out for anticipated 
interest. There has been no material 
change in the rates of domestic exchange 
on New York which are still against this 
center. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 4@6 per cent., with business chiefly at 
5@5} per cent. Commercial paper quiet 
and steady. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 64 per cent., discount, four 
months at 6}@74, and good single-named 
at 63@8. 





STOCK MARKET. 

The trading in stocks has been somewhat 
curtailed, and while the market has been 
comparatively firm, fluctuations appear 
to have depended more upon manipula- 
tion’ than the favorable conditions that 
prevail. There appears to be very little 
disposition on either side for aggressive 
oafritions, ani th2 balls az wl! a; t 





bears have assumed a waiting attitude. 
The general situation is without new or 
significant feature, and, while a firm un- 


| dertone prevails, prices have slightly 


yielded to manipulation in the bear inter- 
est toward the close of the week. The 
following table shows the highest, lowest 
and closing quotations for the week : 


August 2th = = 
Adams Express.............+++ 7% 10 M8 (Mo 
Adden & Fi Te occe-cccccccceese 20 «BH BK OBB 
American EX..............00+8 8s 10 0S 108 
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Kingston & Pem.............++ 
Lake Erie & W........s.eseeee 
Lake E. & W. pf... 


Lake Shore........ ses 

Lane faband.......ccccoscccccece 

Louis and Nash.. ...........- 22,060 6554 624 62% 
Louis., N. A. & C.....--.. 0000s 700 51 Me BO 
Manhattan con.............+-- 9670 11g 107 110% 
Manhattan Bh..............--+ 20 1G «(OG OK 
M.S. S. BM. & A.ccccseccsecceee 0 1% M4 60% 
M.S8.S. M.& A. pf........000. 30 My% My 14% 
Mar. H. &. Gat. pf.........006 8854 8844 BBG 
Memph. & Charl...........5.. 





hs Bi ee We vaccvecscccocsces 800 884g 88 
BE. Tn B. B Wee FRc cvccccccccces 1,050 110 109 110 
Mim. & Bt. Le.....cccccccccccsece 20 Uy OG 15 
Minn. & St. L. pf...........++ 3200 3% 5 fs) 
Missouri Pacific.............-+ 14,795 100 54 MH 
Mo... Kam. & Tek....ccccccerse 8,760 2 22g 265% 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 10 «61 13 13 
Morris & Eanex. ..........006+ 281 13756 13754 13754 
pe 8 1,500 834 8 80 
NW. J. Comtral..cccosccccces cove 8850 7734 75 75 
New York Central............ 3,405 10994 10834 108% 
4434 4456 
1% «17% 
ft) x» 
3056 WK 
68% «(71 
a, | 
3 «2 
1% 1% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 4,100 45% 4 44 
Northern Pacific.............- 6650 2954 2% 2 
North. Pacific pf..............+ 13,188 5636 DAG 5g 
GRD TIME, evcccccccccssccccee 1,000 4% 2% 266 
Omaha & S. L. pf..........-.++ 5 Os WK WK 
Ont. & Mining..........00.+++.- 2 2 27 rai 
Ce. 520 17% 16% 16 
Oregon Imp.........- gee ccecece 90 46 4544 46 
Oregon R. & NAav.........0000+ 2028 955 2% 92% 
Oregon & Trans............+++ 4,360 275% 2% 26% 
Pacitic Mail..........ceccerees 18,905 43 39 39% 
Pee. BD. & B......cccccccccccees 2,700 285% 26 26 
Phila. & Reading.............-. 165,280 57 545% =COSSS 
I Mess tcacses. ovseses 325 MK WE MG 
Pitts... Ft. W. & CO. ccccccsceces u% 10% 150% 10K 
Pull. Pal. Car Co............4. 255 148% 148g 148% 
Quicksilver. ........sceeeeeeeee wo 66 Sly 
Rich. & Alle... .coccccvccccece moO O68 256 
Richmond & W. P...... ..-.+- 49.199 Dig WK 
Rich. & W. P. pf 5 63 
R., W. 86 
St. L. &S. F B14 8734 
St. L. & S. F. pf 45% «(7484 
St. P. & Duluth... 7 7 
St. P. & D. pf 1022 = 102 
St. P. & Omaha 474 ATR 
St. P..& Omaha pf 108 Ss 109 
St. P..M.& M 13 = ssa 
St. L., A. & Tex 7 17 
Tenn. Coal & I 82 82 
Texas Pacific 2844 «284 
Union Pacitic 56 56 
Virginia Mid 4% 4 
W., St. L. & P 5 8 18 
W., St. L. & P. pf BOG «B28 
West. Un. Tel 33 73% 
Wheeling & L. E 3854-8936 





U. 8S. BONDS. 


Government bonds were dull and weak, 
with but little demand by investors. The 
following closing quotations show a de- 
cline in value: 


Bid. Asked. 
414s. 1891. Registered..... . ........+5- 107—_—s«108 
I... cccscsedcnnes. sts 108 109 
4s, 19%, Registered. nade nae ckvaee ie 126% 126% 
Cr BNE ow, sedciiencdesvevexe- au 12644 126% 
Currency 0s, 1805............ . oman 121% ... 
Curwomey Gb, BUBB... .c.cecccccces «0 128% 
Currency 6s, 18@7........... ........... 1K 
NN OE WE cndccttnwecsesccsvesen 130% 
CHITIN Gy ena si cccctsesccievcecsc 131% 


BANK STATEMENTS. 
The weekly statement of the New York 











City Associated Banks showed 


amounts to $4,265,650. The changes in 
the average show a decrease m loans of 
$2.215,100, a decrease in specie of $1,5387,- 
200, a decrease in legal-tenders of $318,000, 
a decrease in deposits of $5,529,000 and a 
decrease in circulation of $2,800, The 
following table gives figures in detail: 
Legal Net 





Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits 
New York....$10,740,000 $1,790,000 $840,000 $10,200,000 
Manht’n Co... 8,565,000 1,720,000 8,343,000 
Merchants’... 7,044,800 1,172,400 801,000 17,238,000 
Mechanics.... 7,807,000 1,524,000 335,000 6,450,000 
America...... 10,996,000 1,563,700 386,700 9,804,600 
Phenix........ 3,073,000 519,000 207,000 += 2,955,000 
CU. occee 8,666,200 5,186,100 321,000 9,486,200 
Tradesmen’s. 2,695,500 396,100 184,900 2,251,300 
Fulton...... 1,813,300 350,900 64,500 ~—-:1,347,100 
Chemical..... 18,947,400 6,776,900 443,700 20,843,200 
Merch’ts Ex.. 3,208,300 520,200 827,700 3,556,600 
Gallatin.. 4,880,600 878,000 268,600 3,748,700 
Buch. & Dro.. 1,916,200 391,48 73,200 1,813,000 
Mech. & Trad 1,840,000 67,000 235,000 =: 1,961,009 
Greenwich 1,076,300 129.000 «140,100 —s 1,194,100 
Leather Manf 3,417,100 508,900 139,400 2,682,200 
Seventh W’d. 1,242,300 820,600 88,400 1,906,900 
State of N. Y.. 3,780,300 690,700 272,600 3,444,000 
Am.Excha’ge. 16,810,000 2,208,000 1,119,000 14,008,000 
Commerce..... 17,288,000 1,263,800 920,200 11,246,300 
Broadway..... 5,335,000 968,200 917,000 4,904,200 
Mercantile.... 7,349,200 1,384,700 1,589,700 7,224,400 
Pacific......... 2,445,800 580,000 152,400 2,695,100 
Republic...... 8,180,900 1,806,000 400,700 
Chatham...... 4,386,900 639,400 834,700 + 4,410,600 
People’s....... 2,076,300 206,100 111,900 2,460,800 
N. America 3,052,900 355,900 207,300 3,407,700 
Hanover 10,658,700 3,043,400 649,800 12,123,000 
Irving... 2,953,000 626,600 180,300 3,100,000 
Citizens’ 2,831,400 508,200 132,000 2,958,900 
Nassau........ 2,652,600 171,800 360,300 2,968,800 
Market........ 2,928,500 655,100 102,000 = 2,701,100 
St. Nicholas... 1,957,700 104,100 85,200 = 1,708,700 
Shoe & Leath. 2,874,000 508,000 288,000 + 2,906,000 
Corn Exch.... 6,090,200 731,000 §=—307,000 = 5,373,600 
Continental.... 4,392,200 636,300 © 495,000 = 4,006,000 
Oriental........_ 2,200,100 1,261,000 220,200 += 2,000,100 
Imp. & Trad’s. 17,1€4,500 4,380,800 1,192,200 19,888,700 
PAPE. cccveceses 16,680,300 = 4,186,500 1,240,100 20,227,600 
North River... 2,114,800 181,900 126,600 2,009,100 
East River.... 1,125,400 187,500 99,200 1,062,900 
Fourth Nat’l.. 17,780,000 3,520,000 1,160,000 18,630,000 
Central Nat'l. 7,555,000 1,404,000 876,000 8,013,000 
Second Nat’l.. 3,355,000 812,000 199,000 4,034,000 
Ninth Nat’l... 4,950,600 1,057,400 252,100 5,289,300 
First Nat’l.... 20,380,800 3,008,200 959,300 17,571,200 
Third Nat'l... 4,712,900 1,025,200 209,200 4,756,700 
N.Y. N’ULEx. 1,484,000 227,600 130,800 1,522,500 
Bowery........ 2,903,500 322,000 + 248,000 2,250,500 
N. Y. County.. 2,247,900 641,500 183,100 2,908,100 
Ger-American 2,071,700 378,100 65,200 = 2,279,900 
| ee 5,340,500 1,158,200 309,900 5,813,100 
Fifta Avenue. 3,689,000 922,700 77,100 = 3,874,200 
German Ex... 2,204,500 103,600 = 520,200 = 2,767,500 
Germania..... 2,421,500 167,400 = 382,600 = 2,088,900 
U.S. Nat’l..... 3,828,700 1,110,500 81,700 3,545,000 
Lincoln Nat'l. 2,349,700 662,500 = 134,100 =: 2,902,700 
Garfield Nat'l. 1,850,100 345,600 1,954,800 
Fifth Nat’l.... 1,513,200 503,300 «146,900 ~—s:1, 618,700 
Bk Metrop’lis. 3,494,400 1,014,000 157,800 4,259,000 
West Side..... 1,984,800 265,600 2,231,700 
Seaboard...... 1,829,700 3:1,100 145,200 2y 
Sixth Nat’l.... 1,927,400 40,000 70,000 = 2,120,100 
Western Nat.. 5,815,800 34,000 565,100 __ 8,840,100 
Tetal...0d $350,710,700 $68,316,900 $22,252,500 $347, 244,900 
Dec. Dec, Dec. Dec. 
Comparison.$2,215,100 $1,537,200 §=—- $318,000 $5,529,000 


Clearings for the week ending Aug. 2, 1887. $505,507,701 99 
do, do. do. Aug.13, 1887, 514,472,585 38 
Balances forthe week ending Aug.20, 1887. 27,608,117 73 
do. do. do. Aug.13, 1887. 22,684,231 36 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 


















































tions of bank shares : 
Bid, Asked Bid. Asked. 

America.... 172180 adison Syuaee. 100 105 
American Ex....141 - echanic ° 172 
Bowery Nat...... 20 = ercantile ae ae 8B 145 
Butch’s bra 8.16 — |Merchants’...... 45 (144 
B 270 erchants’ Ex...119% 120 
on - Market....,...... m0 — 
Commerce ...... 180 | Mech’s&Trad’s.145 — 
_ Met litan _ 
— \ _ 
1% |Ne - 
1% iN — 
am N - 
—_ \) — 
= N a 
— jN., 128 
a> - 
- 160 
149 _ 
ia o 
a Se a 
. - 
20 =~ _ 
a | | Seventh Wi tard. ib — 
‘12 — =|Stateof N'wY'rk10  — 
170 — St. Nicholas pocees 22128 
30 = jesmen’s..... 04 = 109 
rv acre = hird Nat'l...... 5 12 
Leather Man’f...208 214 |Union............ sme — 
Ma ttan....... 62 164 'Unit’dStatesNat.210 — 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was fairly 
active, but heavy. The demand rates for 
Sterling was advanced to $4.85 on Monday, 
but the sixty-day rate was unchanged at 
$4.82. On Saturday actual business was 
done at 4.804@ $4.803 for sixty-day bills, 
$4.833@4.83% for demand, $4.84}@$4.84} 
for cable transfers, and $4.793@$4.794 for 
commercial bills. Continental was weak. 
Francs were quoted'at 5.253@5.25 for long 
and 5.234@5.224 for short; Reichsmarks 
at 948@94}4, and 944@943, and Guilders at 
394,@404. 


BANKING HOUSENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 


(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
ee allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 


Conese egocmtes for Stocks, Grain, Provi- 


Bonds, 
7, at jeum for investment 
: La Boston and Philadelphia, 


























a decrease | 
in reserve of $467,950. The surplus now UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXC 


Execute orders forall Savessmenst canna 
BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gat te Iotend, (he ne oattnant, Austra- 


Issue Commercial an travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 


BETWEEN’ THIS COUNTRY EUROPE AND BRIT- 
H AND DANISH WEST IN 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., laelin ent r teiegah 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of the Republic 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


On June 15th, 1884, and August ist, 1887. 
‘RESOURCES. 
June 15th, ty Sf ae. 
$7,436, 











Loans and Discounts. . Bs 
United States Bonds.. 300.000 00 000 4 
Other Bonds............ 124,862 50 496,380 25 
*Banking House........ 600,000 00 687,684 16 
Exchanges........ ..... 2,006,492 89 1,108,401 42 
Due from Banks........ 443,371 15 989,771 01 
Specie and Legal-Ten- 
MMC seelyxngt conwtaces 436,128 57 2,585,777 58 
$7,170,378 50 $13,407,919 49 
. ith, 1884. Aug. 1st, 1887 
une * ug. 
RS rere” 500, $1,500,000 00 
Surplus and Profits... . 724,215 
Circulation.............. ,000 00 42,200 00 
WR ood sccksscenedse 4,822,042 96 11,141,508 95 





$7,170,878 50 $18,407,919 49 
JOHN JAY KNOX, President, 
E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


* One-half ‘‘ United Bank Building,” cor- 
ner er Broadway and Wall Street. 


‘THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSA 
Capital ier paid), $260,000, Assets, Pe ase: 78. 


ST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


Gold By 
Each Series of Fa of $100,000 is secu 
0} 





ARTERS 
More th an ? ,000 investors can 
and satisfaction of 
their 7 vestenentn. lew York 187 Broadway, 
C. Hine & Sen, Agts. Albany, N.Y. Gece, Twesate Bel 
|. ¥. B. Ball & Co., Agts. 4 Sehool 
|. D. Brooks, ren, Let. Send 2 "Send for Pammohion, Seema and Ful 
Information. INS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, K. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 

Ms Co!) We have a very large list of property 
n St. Paul and its environs. eferences: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German. 
ae Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 


£ Ts gegurity 8 to 
inneRaee 








eS 


iene on 





elnrn af “ORE: ‘. 





aa GOLD KR% 
Ist, MOR’ TGAGE } f LOANS 


Be and pri: 


ree 

js, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
or more desirable. Bend for map. 
10% in oe six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


smple- Noss County Bank, - 
ae 


N.C. eases, NESS CITY, Kansas, 
4 full catiemetienih yy oe Easterr 
57 Waren sr, Sartice tn Boots Mass. A ALVORD, Man, 
Onige, OY Ie Dacca oe videtty it teed 
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THE INDEFENDENT. 


[August 25, 1887. 








“ AND HALF PROFITS, 
0 


INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


1 take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
* Investment Contracts” therefor by which | agree to 
use my best Judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shIl first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, | take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissic ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several! years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 15 per 
cent. Money also loaned on rea) estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. Keferences furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


A. 8. HATCH & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 














PER CEN | 


Per Ansum, tirst mort gages on productive Feat 
Estate, Loans apprev by Tocoma National 
Bank. Best ov ay ynances East AND WusT. Cor 
respondence Solicited. 

ddress ALLEN & MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


- CHOICE INVESTMENTS. | 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated tn the best portions of lowa, kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. ror particulars 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
Des Moines, ta,; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 3s Park Row, N. Y. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 





KANSAS | INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Onpital and Surplas........... $226,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating r‘irst sort- 
gare —* for Eastern Investors. 
Abgolate Sate Giood Rates, 

or rederences. and Sugther, particulars, address, 
g. E. Bali, Pres’t. Ge Morrell, Vice-Pres’t. 
R. Wheeler, Sec’y. P. T. ‘Bartlett, Ass’t-Sec’ y- 
"\Wandee. Kan. (51 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


- Y FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 


Offer to investors eholce, well selected loans on im- 
roved farms worth three to hve times the amount of 
he loan. Interest eat at cent., payable semi-annually 

by coupons. Inter and principal collected and re- 

mitted by us 4 ithcut charge. 

All loans receive our carefal personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our sttorney 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Deqver Cc Mey prop- 
ert County and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
Sore, toe ~- credit. Write for past iculars. 

est references east an 
~~ HAY Nk DICKINSON, 
‘Bankers Denver, Cole, 





5%, GOLD INVESTMENT, 


Teh Jeventures issed by the lowa Loan and Trust 
rincipal and semi-annual interest, pay able in 

Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now among the 
most desiratle securities o:fereu for investment, be- 
ing secured by first mortgage upon Reul Estate infowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent tn- 
— who look first for safety rather than a high 
te of interest, should give these deventures a careful 
investigation before cmieal National, Bu they can be 
obtained at the Chemical National Bank, worsen, 


Biias & Co.,and H. Dewing & Son, New York City. 
F. A. smi ith, No. 2 Tremont tom le, Zoston; J. 
Walker, South Berwick, Me. i. Payson ‘x Co. 


Portland, Me.; Elliott & lhyder, Wanchessae N.H.; L. 

D. Suntord, Brid eport, Conn.; 5. south worth, Geneva, 

N. echt Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

For “falter t eiermation apply to either of the above, 

pT hy Home (Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 

ndence solicited. 

ia HNM,. OWE ad Ladd H.A.C Orrin, 

“t. ___ Treas, 





Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, jowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Vortgas es, also 6 per 
cept. ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Leas and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa legal depository for moneys paid 
intocourt, and is authorived to act as gu: 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busmess 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 38. CLARK, second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
DAN. H. ARNOLD, ERASTUS CORNING, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, Albany. 
CHARLES E. BILL, 8. B. Carrrenven. 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, JOHN HARSEN RHOADES; 
DANIEL D. LORD, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ® Rosert B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
Wu. WALTER PHELPS, GutoRGeE BLISS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN A. STEWART, EDWARD COOPER, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Po'’k’psie. CHARLES 3S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEVELLER, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Oy NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON ‘DULU TH 


Brooklyn. 


Real Estate worth several times amount 

of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 

) est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 

Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 

age of profit in the near future than any other 

city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 


Mention this is paper. DULUTH, MINN. 





6% NET INTEREST 


Vis-CONKLIN 


JARVIS-CO 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Capital Paid-up............ .. .- $1,000,000.00 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on improved 
vol cutate held by Ge ercantile a Co.,New York. 
Office or write for particula 
SARIS. CONKLIN MORTGAGE "TRU ST CO., 
289 Broadway, New York City. 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAN LOAN YOUF R MON EY on Ist 
Mortgage in sums from $. to $2,000 ut per os conti 
2,000 to $5,000 at § per sont; $15,000 to $40, 
per cent., and $50. up at 5 per cent. Interest 4 
able semi-annually, oa improved Chicago Real Es- 
tate, worth double the amount loaned, and will col- 
lect and remit you the interest without charge. 


INV ESTME ENTS MADE 10 improved Chi- 
carro prope paying 6 » 8 percent. net, and ground 
penance rat by in value. 


COLLECTED, taxes paid, and 
RENTS. in the nature or’ the real estate, loaning 
and renting business attended to promptly tor East- 
ern part ies. Correspondence solicited. 


s. Counselman & Co., Chicago. 
REFERENCES :iiiinois Trust & Savings Bank, = 
MERIGOLD & CO 
—— 183 La Salle Street, C hicage. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


INVESTMENT 


G to BS unseBONDS. 


Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REVERENCE, , CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANE 


oe Finst MORTGAGE 
“FARM LO 


ANS 


< Mere ANA, This is the best 
Corn and Wheat region in U. 28,000) bushels are 
raised annually. They have been settled nearly SO 
years so that improvements »re fur advnuced over new 
er States. Over 100 miles of railroad in each county in 
which we loan, miuking our securities reliable. We 
have placed near $4,008,000 without loss in these 
securities. Over # year ‘residence here. Write for 
full pariticulursto J, DL ‘KINSON & CO,, Rich, 
moud, Iud. . 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


(BRANCT Ovrrice, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 


Member of the New York stock Exchange, Director 
of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, Ameri- 
om + ings Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 





“Seo ‘urities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All inc me Ae gratuitously responded 
to. Correspondence solicited 


GEO. H. HAZZ. ARD, 


REAL = 45 rE AND LOAN, 
PAUL, MINN, 
Main Ent, ee “Ger.eA m’n Bank Building. 
Invests for non-resiuvents. Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for printed matter oa 
Saint Paul State Ag’t American SuretyCo.,of New York. 


60. 7T°o. 8° 
The American Investment Company, of 


ncoepors: with a paid-u 
capital of 600,000 an $73,000 surplus, wit 





Mortgage Farm Loans in lowa, ‘Minn., Dakota, and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest (iaara uteed, 
Also 6 per cent. Debenture aa 8 oe ations. of the 
Company), running WW years, Mo’ age 
loa depoened wit —_. Re We cucle rust Co.,, 

N.Y. De 


- 
=] 
= 
= 
EH 
= 
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* 
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a “5 per cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 


“es, Ormaby. Pres., Emmettsburg, lowa, 
A. lL. Ormeby, V.-Pr,, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 








FIRST MORTGAGES 


upon IMPROVED 


§” GUARANTEED, 






AMPLE SECURITY AT % 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST t Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 3,500,000 Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loan Firm 


IN KANSAS 
Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent, 
imterest semi-annually. Col- 
lected and remitted free of cost. 


z, DOLLARS 





TOPEKA, 
And ote Tuvan O Cue de tree ak 
read pro je experience 
the patrons of this House. 





* Commercial. 


THE ARTHUR KILL BRIDGE. 


CONGRESS, by an act passed in June, 
1886, granted authority to the New York 
and Baltimore and the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Railroad companies to construct 
a bridge over the waters of the Arthur 
Kill, in Staten Island, for the purpose of 
connecting New York and New Jersey 
by railroad. Chanzellor McGill, of New 
Jersey, at the suit of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of that state, granted an order re- 
straining these companies from building 
the bridge without the consent of the 
legislature of that state, and without first 
making compensation for the land under 
water taken for that purpose. 

Mr. Jusiice Bradley, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, sitting as Cir- 
cuit Justice in the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of New Jersey, re- 
cently had occasion to review the order of 
Chancellor McGill. The ground which he 
takes is that the authurity of Congress is, 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
supreme in the matter involved, and that, 
Congress having exercised its authority in 
granting to the railroad companies in 
question the right to build the bridge, the 
State of New Jersey has no power 
through its judicial authority to arrest its 
construction. The court concludes its 
opinion in the following words: 

“The power to regulate commerce [inter- 
state commerce] is the basis of the power to 
regulate navigation in navigable waters and 
streams. And all this power is derived from 
the power to regulate commerce. Is this 
power stayed when it comes to the question 
of erecting a bridge for the purposes of 
commerce across a navigable stream? We 
think not. We think that the power to reg- 
ulate commerce between the states, extends, 
not only to the control of navigable waters 
of the country and the lands under them, 
for the purposes of navigation, but for the 
purpose of erecting piers, bridges, and all 
other instrumentalities of commerce, which. 
in the judgment of Congress, may be neces- 
sary or expedient. We have no hesitation 
in declaring our opinion to be that the au- 
thority given by the act of June 6th, 1886, to 
build the bridge in question, and for that 
purpose to erect the necessary piers of such 
bridge upon the lands under the waters of 
the Arthur Kill, is valid or constitutional, 
and does not injuriously affect any property 
or other rights of the State of New Jersey.” 

The position taken by Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley isa sweeping one in the assertion of 
the national authority under the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce ‘‘among 
the several states.” An appeal from this 
decision has been taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and judging 
from the decisions of that court in prior 
cases, and from the principles laid down 
in construing the commercial power of 
Congress as granted by the Constitution, 
we presume that the decision will be sus- 
tained. The opinion considered as relat- 
ing to state rights, and alsothe powers of 
the United States, under the the Consti- 
tution, is a very important one. Mr. Jus- 
tice Bradley is one of the most learned 
judges on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court, and is not likely to err in his con- 
struction of the Constitution. The states 


_of the Union, in the matter of inter-state 


commerce, and in all the details and in- 

strumentalities thereof, are one country, 

and subject to one general authority, and 

this authority is supreme over them all. 
eee eS ae 


DRY GOODS. 


ALTHOUGH prices are firm in the mar- 
ket for dry goods, buyers do not seem to 
anticipate any advance, and, consequently, 
do not extend their purchases beyond the 
necessities of current wants. There is con- 
siderable animation in the market, owing 
to the gradually increasing demand that 
is being felt, as well as the inflocking of 
buyers from the South and West, who 
have made their appearance earlier this 
year than heretofore, and whose purchases 
are almost wholly confined to seasonable 
fabrics, which indicates the low condition 
of stocks among retailers in that section of 
the country. The absorption of supplies 
has been very satisfactory during the 
last week, particularly seasonable goods, 
though fall goods have not been neglected, 
and the liberality of the purchases made 





denotes the confidence there is felt in the 
future requirements of the consumer, and 
the healthy condition of the trade gener- 
ally. There isno disposition manifested 
toward speculation in the transactions 
of the trade, but on the contrary 
buyers exercise the caution that has 
characterized their dealings for the past 
year. There was a steady movement in 
staple cotton goods, ginghams, prints, 
dress fabrics, hosiery, etc. As a rule 
values are firmly maintained by the mill 
agents, and jobbers’ prices are pretty 
nearly uniform on the most staple goods, 
while desirable makes of dress fabrics, 
ginghams, etc., are steadily held in both 
first and second hands. The financial 
condition of the trade is very satisfactory. 
Obligations are being met promptly and 
collections have shown some improve- 
ment. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODs. 

Large and steady deliveries have been 
made in brown, bleached and colored cot- 
tons this week, and the activity of busi- 
ness in this department was well sustained 
Stocks are exceedingly light, and many 
descriptions of brown and bleached goods 
are sold ahead. 

Brown sheetings and drills are in light 
supply, and both Eastern and Southern 
brands are firmly held. Bleached shirt- 
ings, cambrics and wide sheetings are 
fairly active. Corset jeans and sateens 
continue in light request, and cotton flan- 
nels are moving steadily and in liberal 
quantities. Denims, printed and woven 
cheviots, checks, stripes, plaids and other 
colored cottons are in steady but moder- 
ate demand, and generally firm in price. 
There was a good, steady movement in 
dress ginghams, cords and novelties, and 
a liberal distribution was made by the 
principal jobbers. Staple checks and fan- 
cies are in steady demand, and leading 
standard makes are in light supply and 
firm in price. Dark dress crinkles con- 
tinue in fair request by package buyers, 
and seersuckers, chambrays, etc., are in 
light demand by jobbers and retailers. 
Dress goods were distributed in very fair 
quantities by leading jobbers. Wool and 
worsted checks and plaids are r-eeting 
with marked attention, and some of the 
most popular makes are largely sold to 
arrive. Staple worsteds are in moderate 
request, and agents report a fair business 
im fancy cotton fabrics. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

The business of the woolen goods de- 
partment has been fair though the opera- 
tions of buyers indicate a close discrimi- 
nation of all classes of goods, and in some 
cases orders have been withdrawn or mod- 
ified where the inspection of the goods 
was not satisfactory. Home competition 
and that between home and foreign pro- 
ductions is keen, with cheviots of course 
the central figure. Light-weight satinets 
are being ordered to a very gcod extent. 
Kentucky jeans are still well under the 
control of orders and meet with fair sale 
in jobbing circles. Beavers adapted for 
both overcoatings and cloakings meet 
with fair sale, and some duplicate orders 
come in at intervals tor rough-faced and 
kersey overcoatings also. Dress goods 
sell fairly in package form and continue 
to move to a liberal extent in delivery on 
previous orders. Duplicate orders for col- 
ored and white flannels are up tothe 
average for the season. Blankets, as a 
rule, are still well under the control of 
orders. Jersey cloths and stockinette 
remain in good position with a fair cur- 
rent trade in the latter. Agents report a 
fair re-order demand for wool hosiery 
and fancy knit woolens, and these goods, 
as wellas heavy shirts and drawers, are 
moving steadily on account of former 
transactions. Gauze, Balbriggan and 
Lisle thread underwear, also ladies’ Jer- 
sey vests continue in pretty good demand 
for future delivery, liberal orders for 
leading makes having already been re- 
corded by the commission houses. The 
jobbing trade in this department is fairly 
active, rather more than an average busi- 
ness for the time of year being reported 
in some quarters. 

FOREIGN GOODS, 
No cause for complaint has shown itself 
in the foreign goods department as a very 
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fair business has been transacted, though 
not up to the expectations of some who 
would not be satisfied unless they had 
‘“‘the Earth.” 

There has been large quantities of wool 
dress fabrics, silks, velvets and satins dis- 
tributed at good prices and a good pack- 
age trade is looked for next week. Piece- 
dyed and fancy dress goods continue to 
do well for the season, and of some popu- 
lar makes of velveteens and corduroys the 
sales have been better the past few days. 
House keeping linens meet with fairly 
good sale. Deliveriesof American piece 
silks and ribbons continue to be of liberal 
volume, and in some instances manufac- 
turers are said to be a little behind with 
deliveries. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $5,553,049 $8,054,853 
Thrown on market.... 3,554,611 8,068,294 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at tne port... 80.082,045 75,218,856 
Thrown on market.... 78,864,185 74,517,208 


—_ 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





SATURDAY EveNING, Aug. 20th, 1887. 





























PRINTS. 
Albion.. . 544@5% : Lowell... —@i4 
Allen’s Fancy...5'4@5\ | Manchester... -54@6 
American... “ee 544@5\% | Merrimack......534@6 
Arnold’s.. 644@6% | Pacific Faucy. “534@8 
Cocheco........- —@5% | Richmond's . —@6 
Conesto ou ae eee 5 a Simpson's solid 
Dunnell’s Fancy’ 4@ SR icashebbain's 
Garner & Co.’s Victoria solids. .434@5 

Steel River.: *sM@s Wash’gton Tur- 
Hamilton....... —@s' key red.. A 
HarmonyFancy —@4 Wav rly shirt’gs _ 


Hartel’s Fancy 5 54 Windsor Fancy. + .5@6 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 





Amoskeag.. . - ens Park Mills...... —@9 
Bates’ staple... 7 @7 Renfrew........ —@9 
Berkshire... .... —@¥ White Man’f’g 
Granite . —@ Co., staple....7 @7%4 
Lancaster....... V1 { Whittenton..... ails 
Manchester..... —@634| York Fancy... "4@r 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
| Lavy nen lt 5K@ 5% 


64e@ 
XXX40 74@ 8 
an, A 45 934010 


@— 
Afignaale. 74 be 2 @13 
ret @15 ” 
* @li L 
Ap'leton, A 56 roy 7 








GGs6 @ 5 oi 

“ ae — — @ 4% 
Atlantic, A. ‘a6 7 7% | Stand.56 64@ 7 

H..86 6%@ 7 | M’sticRiver36 — @ 6 

“« Pp. 36 54@ 5% | Nashua, E 40 T4@ 734 

“ D386 64@ 6 +" R..36 6146@ 6% 

“ LL 36 54@ *“ 0.30— @— 

“ V.81 6 @6 « Bi 9 @ %6 
Bedford, R.30 44%@ 454 | Ne'm'ket,G'38 5U@ 534 
Boott, FF...36 64@74|  * B.36 5 oy 

le | CEE 07 @%| “* N.36 534@ 6 
©. ce 36 64@ 6! | “ DD.36 54@ 5% 
* sterl’g36 534@6 | Pacific, Ex..36 64@ 7 
Broadway. 3 34@ S| | Hoe via 634 
Con’ ‘st ga W 96 6 6 4 | Pep’rell, 4 640 7 
Ka é sed = 6 

: GB Rem) 2 oe age 
Continen 163s 6ig@ 6%4| “ ta 1mtg@uasd 

“  'D..40 T4@ 6% “ "8-415 @l 
Dwight, X..30 5 @7%4| “ 9417 GIB 

«V1 133 5K@ 5M “ 10-4 19 @20 
cnterprise. Y _ uot, A..3 A 
Exeter, A...36 54@ 0 | eat 40— @ 

« "S.738-— @ 6 * 450 @v 
First Prize..36— @ 544 - 238 
Gre'tFalls,J36 54%@ 6 a 
cpr 36 By@ 634 3 @ 
Ind’nHe’dAS6 6354@ 74 

“ ¥..48 11 

“ D.40 9G@l0Ks | 
J.P.KingAA. wig@, | 
Crown XXX. 36 64a 7 

“  RR.30— @ 5% 

“ EF..38— @ 56 78 21 

“ EX..36-— @5% 0828 G 
Laconia. ..7-4— @l4% 7 

"s4— @I6 54@ 6 

“« i1194— @18 Wamsutts. “40 10%@11 

« M4— @ :6919 @20 
Langley, A.36 644@ 6' - .7930 @22% 

“ 30 54@ 5 “ - 80 S405 

in im @ 4% “ 35 @8T 


” 108 40 @A2 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Allendale. 3 6@l8 


| Langdon 7636 s4@ 8 
45 Sa fn 


| Lonsdale 
* ambric3é 10%(¢ 
Masonville .36 36 slew 4 
Nas hua, E..56 8% 
6-414 ..4310 
Atlantic.. * 1S4@lig * 5-411 12 


@20 rem ket, 36 
Ballou&S’ n 30 ily 534 | N. Y. Mills... 1 1 
Bay Mills...66 — @8k/| * We’ T '1°t36 10 p11 
Br'ckst'n, Aa 5414 @lb 
3% 74DT*) “ 
7#4@ 8 sag oi 
2 Pepperell ‘ 


“ c 








8) 
we 5-4 9%@10 | = 11-4 23 os 
CanoeRiv’ ne _ 134 Pequot A..5-4122 
Dauntless ..36 54@ 534 6-4 14 
Dwight Anch’ r Tuscarora, ry 

36 814@ 9 38 94@10 


Fearless....36 7 @ 4 Utica ex.h’v36 854@ 9 
Forestdale..36 746@ 8 wee =; 144@N1 
Fruit of the Loom: .. = 5-4 14 
% 84@ 7 | x 
“ “ $2 74 
= “ 42 10 @10 
GladiatorNR 


Gold Medal.s6 3 rr @ 
GreatF"ls, $31 


G. MB 6 
Green 5 534@ 
Hill’ ’s Semp. Taem : 
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cocoa Wee” 
w ashingt’ 136 534@ 6 
Wauregan,] 


“No. 1.. 
cambr’ 36 9344 10 
Whitinsv'1ea8 ss 
6 
Williamsville ” 


.%74— @l Al.s1 — 
- ...84-— —@ls Winona .....36 mee 














BLUE CH 
Calogania, x.— 9 P'kMills, Bi 8 144@15 
=. alae ae 
nom: 
ee, oe os a ida -—- @ 
ki rie tt, bl 2 
Am Evere' ue. 
= Ous. BB....— 1 
Soinmbis, Pearl River.. 18 
Aah ee we ll @i2 | Warren,AXA 12 
Columb 4 BB..1 11 
XXX, blue s8 ll @12 | York Blue....— @I3 
Araioten iweas 
ugusta 
Wiis cb-nban 60 
Continental... 
amilton.. .. 
Langley D.... — 
BLUE AND 
American.... 7 
Amoskeag. 
Arlington... 
icsee non 
Columbian 
TICKINGS. 
Am" sk’ a. wis New En fend 
ACAA-417 | Oakland. 
,. 1B Palmer 
4 ES — @2 Pear] River.. 13 
- ae _ 1146 | P’mb’rto nAA 
«RIS Bo | 
a RSS 4 | grist River, 
C’rd’s, AAA 52 3 
** ACE, 32 1: | 
“ No.1, 32 1 14 | yi 
Hamilton, BT10 @1l | “ 
ri 9 | York, AA. .32— 
Lewiston A 86. 1444@15 . 














W. & J. SLOANE 


Have pleasure in announc- 
ing the opening of their 
New Patternsin Carpetings 
and Upholstery Goods. 

An early inspection is in- 
vited. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK, 


IEE P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 
9 A fulllineof Ladies’, Gents’ 
= Children’s, aie Bicycle 
ings. Send r Price- 
. Forsale -& by 






mw rt Preagwes oN. 
49 West St., oston. 
bit rate St., Chicago. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 





Laces, Embroideries, White 
Goods, Linens, Silks, Ribbons, 
Crapes, Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Curtains, etc. 

BROADWAY & GRAND STREET, 


New York. 


Weekly Market Heview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 20th., 
COFrKr KE. 








1887.] 
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ee ME ooiea see tonl 16 @50 

Young Shite re ee ee 14 @70 

Hyso: 2 SD. | on KENNER SE 4 @50 

English Breakfast, “ .........00.... 17 © 

SUGAR 
Stan A 

ED Wc ne eccvccsenecenenscess 54@ A 6-16 

civ incccenanens: a0s daemon o is 

Be iakcvasecevupeeenssk:. abarteckes Me 4 

MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Gastee to Fancy.......... 52 @60 
Re SR. @i2 

Porto, Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy ....41 @45 
| oeeseees cece ceces @—- 

Mackerel, Foner. ¥ ny ade bbl. (200 Ibs)...  & 4 

Codfish, bonel oO D “boxes, ne eee 

oa 1 Tins, # doz........ -— 


hredd 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, 2 I 4 
Herring, Medium, scaled. # box.......... 
PROVISIONS, 





PoRK 
ee ae $— — @$15 00 
le I isc. dase. cvsets- ohne --~ @14580 
| ar 1600 @ 17 00 
Se isciace seiveutoenmes 15 50 @ 17 00 
EEF: 
Moss, per DEL. ........cccvees 70 @ 90 
Packet, per bbl............... 88 @ 900 
Cut MEATS: 
Smoked Hams................ 13 @ 13% 
. - a __- emgepennaaentnnee "3 im 
Ressep Hoos.... ae 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs. . 28 
Prime Creamery, tubs........ 25 
wee Dai aba. peasers % 
este ne good, tu 
GY SoeececssqucntbenVesiacesbedete- se 16 




















_ 1 
Dimeapyle, larvae sine, din case... 1. — QA B 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case......... - 2 
Sch erotteer. American, 43 Sc aaninkn 6 19 

LARD 

‘Wooden pails, 20 lbs., @  ................. 94 
RINNE «25s ck thule sickened sand guises Ss 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs... . 2... 2... cece eee ee 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Winter Wheat. Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest le 
Perfection 
Ww 

















heat, 5 25 
Minn. Spring Vv 20 
ew Process, 5 15 
XX St. Losis Mo. 25 
toety White Wheat............ ...---- «--. 480 
r Whea 5 00 
Brilitent XXX Fam .. 480 
XX Family ... 500 
XX Fancy r Whea' 490 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 4 80 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 3 40 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 475 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 
Ess sstescsded Wieeedcaci¥esadtecte 2 90 
WHEAT 
Ba seve stddesdbusecex @3— 84 
se a nial — 81 
Ungraded ......... @ — 813% 
OT enieh @ — 19% 
ee eee eee ee — 4 
. 4 ieee @ — 3; 
, RIES i Sia @ — 51 
Bs cccne oedpace sania —--—- @-7 
a ere —-— @-—-x*#% 
ie Re —--— @-- #2 
NS: 
Nn aoa dein sedeaabb’ 18 @ 190 
heh cecksadhasdcedenasaces 18 @ 190 
SE rin. :htneues.an conde —— @ 28 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 106 @ 110 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
@$— 85 
@ — 8% 
@ 10 
@ 106 
@ — % 
@— &% 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay, No. 1, per 100 Ibs sie ale seh $— 9 @— % 
Se cise peneuek — 80 @— & 
Hay, No. 8, at OL ienesesene — 6 @— 70 
Hay, Shipping “ 1...2.2.2.! — 5 @— % 
Hay, Clover a5énebeawee — 4 @— 5h 
Hay, clover mix'd “* We va sinaiene — 55 @ — 6 
Hay, sa @ —P. 50 
nm tng long ~ @ — 65 
Straw, short ” @ -% 
Straw, Oat = @ — 0 
Straw, Wheat - @ — 45 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
oys, fair to choice...........-.00» 
Phils PN IRs sc esses ncecvonce 18 @22 
ba ma So Sccdéntaccacnacessees 15 


Se at coh ACL ee 2 
Geese, per pair 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes. 2 Se ree 
weet, per bbl.. 
s.r ree 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per cute... 
r crate. . 
Beans. Lima, per n¥eg 
Cucumbers, per oe 
Onions, Red, per bbl. 
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Apples, a NE pat = 
Pippin, per bbl............. 
Gugm, 5 pone 8, per lb.. 


" Hontfords, ~ 
“ Delaware, ‘“ 
Huckleberries, per at 
Muskmelons, ber bbi 
Watermelons, per 100 


meaner 
dS 
me 


SaBaaeds 





ay he a 
28060 


a SSSnsisies 


RS 


~ 
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OOD 


Clapp’ s I he a per. - - 

Flemish Beauty 

Pecans, per ~ TS OR ae ten 

Peanuts, Va.. band picked. 
DOMEST C DRI 

Apples, Fine Cut 
uarte 


a 

2009 00 CO 
S 

sss 


“ 


OSO0 


534 
D FRUIT. 


o 
& 


CII 6 os. cs cee eces 
Blackberries. . 
Raspberries. . 

Whortleberries 





WOOL ‘MARKET. 


O10, PENN., and W. V. 
| ° _ and above, Ww ashed Fleece headend 31 
0. 


as A ee ee Ree Oe ee os) 
Yo. 9 “ “ 
New Youre Srat MIcH., Wis., AND IND.: 
X, and above, ashed "Fleece Sdaprlentat: 
: SR ota) eae hae tr 37 
No. 2. * ee. wadaiakan By( 
B WASHED. 
Average to PRA i ait nin euibid 36@A1 
Medi Qoupane WOOL. 
ium, washed... .........6.s.0sseseees 
y ETE Ee. Ft 
oe ape Sar 4 —y RN STATES 
nwashed clothing 
combing { @2s 
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GREATAMERICAN coo NE 8 
T To LADIES, - 


E to get orders for our lebrated 


secure beantifal 
eee Ses 
a Castano 
tietare a 


N 
P. Bor se fooy Bt 


let Se 
Websters Di Dictionary ne 


ork. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND eee 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” a and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, et 
TURKEY. B OX WOOD, 
Engravers’ P, D, Machinists 


East cor, FU Lr RERE mye Bae Ste. N.Y 











Jusurance. 


A LITTLE ABOUT SOME RECEIVER- 
SHIPS. 


PROBABLY there are some persons living 
who have adirect pecuniary interest in 
the affairs of the North America Life In- 
surance Company, and there may be 
others who remember that such a compa- 
ny once existed and have a mild curiosity 
to know by whom, and in what proportion- 
ate shares, its fragments have been de- 
voured. The company was the bantling 
of Mr. N. D. Morgan, who, by the latest 
we knew of him—and if he has since died,. 
or has gone into some other occupation, 
we apologize for not being able to know 
everything—was takingan especial inter- 
est in the ‘Bread Winners,” and had some 
plan for insuring their lives without cost- 
ing anvthing—i. e., anything to be no- 
ticed. Mr. Morgan’s particular plan, in 
the North America, was registration— 
that is, the reserve on policies was to be 
deposited with the state. Of course this 
was a piece of utter humbug. If President 
Hyde and his associate officers of the 
Equitable were to wearsuspended from 
their necks bell-punches of the largest 
size, and were to march up Broadway 
solemnly sounding them, the small boy 
would be hilarious with delight; but sup- 
pose this were seriously advertised as a 
proof of the special safety of the policy- 
holder’s money ? By the way, if wecould 
venture to suppose it possible to tell the 
indefatigable manufacturer of Our Society 
of any mare’s nest he had not discovered, 
we would suggest to him that the officers of 
these Old Line companies are not under 
bonds, andthat the confiding public do 
not know this. Nothing to prevent their 
stealing all themoney! The paying-tellers 
of the banks are under bonds, yet in the 
largest ones each teller knows perfectly 
well that he could ‘put a million or more 
in his pocket, any day, before leaving the 
bank, and be in Montreal at breakfast- 
time the next morning; but Our Society 
need not mention this. 

Mr. E. B. Harper, President, has his own 
humbug in his deposits with the Central 
Trust Co. and the Fourth National Bank, 
whose assets are cunningly made to be 
understood, by the average unthinking 
reader, as belonging to or standing behind 
Mr. Harper’s society. ‘‘ Behold,” he 
cries, ‘‘ we are so careful of your funds 
that we will not trust ourselves with their 
custody!” Mr. Mergan, in his time, ad- 
vertised, ad nauseam, that his policies 
were *‘ secured like the notes of the Na- 
tional Banks,” which was a dehberate and 
consciously uttered falsehood. 

However, we set out to try to show how 
much has been received by Mr. H. R. 
Pierson, receiver of the North America,, 
who took possession March 8th, 1877, and! 
approximately what he has done with it:: 


Disbursed for——-————.. 








— 





Miscel- 

Receipts. Salaries. Legal. Dividends. laneous: 
1877.. $45,856 $12,944 $4,104 $11,77u 
1878.. 350,281 11,705 1,920 10,616 
1879.. 41408 9,660 2,144 84,111 
1880.. 508,013 5,264 19,645 $608,805 219 
1881.. 95,588 2,400 6,418 4,980 1,763 
1882.. 175,674 1,800 2,621 1,426 
1883. . 8,125 1,800 1,765 873 
1884.. 84,965 1,800 2,430 620 
1885... 1,835 1,800 11,044 963 
1886.. 601 1,200 424 
$1,291,841 $50,573 $52,091 $615,785 $62,.85 


These are certainly queer figures. The 
four items of disbursements aggregate 
$778,584, leaving $518,310 receipts unac- 
counted for. The ‘ salaries” are stated, 
in two years, to include several other 
items; their amount seems to have been 
pretty constant. The ‘ legal”—always 
something to be approached with some 
dread—has also been quite constant, but 
it took nothing at ull last year; the gen- 
tlemen of the profession were satisfied. 
A queer thing is that for 1882 there were 
put into the disbursements two items for 
dividends of 6 and 15 per cent. respect- 
ively, aggregating $299,925; these were 
stated as ‘‘amounts appropriated, neces- 
sary to pay,” etc., and they were treated 
as an outgo and as if paid. It is not 


claimed, however, that they actually were 
paid at that time, yet we fail to find any 
subsequent appearance of these amounts. 
Another queer thing is that, after deduct- 
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ng this $299,925 and treating it as money 


actually paid out,a balance of $142,306: 


was reported as remaining in hand. hi’ 
all previous reports up to this year 1882, 
the balance on hand had been, as is cus- 
tomary, brought forward and footed up 
with the year’s receipts; but this particu- 
lar balance of $142,306 entirely vanishes, 
and since then there has been no such 
thing as anything ‘‘ on hand” mentioned. 

What Receiver Pierson has received— 
and kept—we don’t know. We find that 
in 1884 he confesses to $7,304, and to 
$2,172 in 1885, as ‘‘ commissions to Re- 
ceiver.” But somewhere or other among 
these items of moneys appearing and dis- 
appearing, we doubt not that his toes have 
been kept from the coldness which is apt 
to pinch those of outsiders. 

For the sake of completeness and illus- 
tration, we copy, fully and literally, the 
‘statement’ as to the Guardian for 1886, 
from page 178 N. Y. Reports. 

Guardian Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Henry R. Prerson, Receiver, Albany, N. Y. 

I. RECEIPTS. 


Interest ease $106.95 
Il. EXPENDITURES. 

General expenses............ -- $200.43 

Salaries ‘ . ‘ 1,096.90 

Total , ; .... $1,806.38 


The Guardian policy-holder who is not 
satisfied with this must be an inquiring 
person. We can’t help him. We did not 
make the insurance laws; we should be 
ashamed to have made them. We have 
given herein what we find in the official 
reports. A Receiver is a man who re- 
ceives. And the State of New York—a 
shepherd’s dog that has gone into the 
equivalent of a partnership with the 
wolves—sustains the definition. 

Sicaniallilieaaaiitilecananidaianens 


A CASE OF GRIEVANCE. 


AN amusing story is told by the Mutual 
Life in its bright little ‘‘ Weekly State- 
ment.” Among recent visitors at the 
company’s office, was a character not 
unfrequently seen—a policy-holder with a 
grievance. His grievance was, that after 
having been a member of the Mutual, 
some thirty or forty years, he ought to be 
well enough known to be exempt from 
receiving insulting notices that his renewal 
premium would be due on a certain day, 
and that his policy would be liable to for- 
feiture in case payment was not made. 
This was enough, but not the worst. His 
policy was self-supporting—that is, it had 
permanently passed the point atwhich the 
annual dividend becomes equal to the an- 
nual premium, and he had some time ago 
left general instructions that the dividend 
should be applied in case of failure to 
make a renewal payment. He had writ- 
ten to the company about it, and all 
the reply he had received was that his 
policy was ‘‘ protested.” This word quite 
overflowed the fullcup. Hot as the weather 
was, his wrath was hotter, and he hurried 
from his home in a neighboring state to 
relieve his mind and get the insult re- 
tracted and atoned for, at whatever 
cost, 

If the ever-active editor of Our Society 
gets hold of this story, he will, perhaps, 
print it glady, with the addition that 
when the story was told the Autocrat of 
the Mutual summoned five’ gigantic 
shoulder-hitters and had the unhappy 
member immediately thrown down stairs 
into the street. The real sequel, however, 
was this: 

[t was pleasantly explained to the 
caller that the notice sent was in no sense 
offensive, nor meant specially for him, but 
was in compliance with the positive man- 
date of a state law; it was a part of the 
kindly guardianship of the state, and in- 
tended to head off any company that 
might wish to ‘‘shake” its members by 
allowing them to forget about their re- 
newal dates. As for the other, there 
must certainly be some mistake about the 
policy’s being ‘‘ protested,” and when the 
letter containing that obnoxious word 
was produced, it was found to read *‘ pro- 
tected.” The laboring mountain quieted 
without producing even the mouse,and the 
crestfalien man started for home, reflect- 
ing that haste makes waste and that a 
second letter would have answered just as 
well, besides being cheaper. 

There is a harmless little moral which 





may be set at large. It is always better 
to assume thatfor anything which on its 
face looks not just right, there isan ex- 
planation somewhere, until there is plain- 
ly no room for such assumption, and at 
least until the explanation has been asked 
and denied; in this case, the policy-holder, 
already feeling rather testy over an im- 
agined insult, reversed the meaning of a 
word by misreading a single letter in it, 
and was then so angry that he could not 
read it correctly. It is also quite as well 
to assume that a life insurance company 
is not always on the alert to do and sa 

mean things and is prevented from swal- 
lowing everybody within ten miles 
of it only by laws passed by state 
legislatures, always mindful to pro- 
tect the people from roaring cor 
porations, seeking whom they may de- 
vour, This is approximately the popu- 
lar, nursery-bogy notion of life insurance, 
but it is only as real as the other bogies. 
If a life insurance company robs one of 
its members, who gets the proceeds? If 
the officers are said to get it, the answer 
is that the officers are otherwise paid, and 
have no motive to rely upon individual 
members. If it is said that the proceeds 
go into the common fund, that is to say 
that the officers rob one member for the 
joint benefit of the other 99,999, there 
is no reason why they should do so. 
Moreover, if no higher motive than expe- 
diency is allowed, it ought to be plain to 
anybody who will think an instant before 
he joins in hissing at insurance compa- 
nies, that the officers of a life insurance 
company are dependent upon the com- 
pany’s reputation, and quite aware of the 
fact, and they could not be so foolish as 
to injure this reputation. Of course, if 
we start with the assumption that no 
good can possibly come out of a life insur- 
ance company except it be forced out by 
law, it becomes unnecessary to take any 
trouble to know the facts in any case of 


complaint. 
a ee a ee 


A DRAWBACE TO POPULAR ACCI- 
DENT INSURANCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


SoME months ago, we sketched some 
of the peculiar methods of accident busi- 
ness in Great Britain. Time-tables are 
sold, in pamphlet form, the cover of 
which is a veritable ticket or policy cover- 
ing £50 to £100 insurance, on any railway 
in Great Britain, for the person having 
the pamphlet in his possession. This 
species of insurance is backed by a regu- 
lar company in the line of accident busi- 
ness. The proportion of the injured to 
the total traveling by rail is so very small 
that even at the cost of acent or two, 
from which (together with what advertis- 
ing revenue can be got) must be deducted 
the cost of producing the tables, there is 
a profit; or perhaps it would be a better 
statement to say that the time-tables pay 
a profit at their price and the imsurance 
costs the publisher and the company of 
whom he buys it in the lump nothing at 
all, because nobody ever gets hurt. As 
all committees must carry a time-table, it 
is reckoned well to buy one for a cent or 
two per month and get an insurance 
ticket for nothing. Hence the plan is 
emg on both sides, and tradesmen 

1ave found it out; placards offering poli- 
cies of various amounts as gratuities with 
the purchase of low-priced watches and 
other goods are displayed at the railwa 
stations. At least one popular periodical, 
Tit-Bits, has been doing this, and is said 
to have had the pleasure of cashing afew 
of its £100 tickets; but the publisher is 
now stricken aghast by a straightforward 
notice from the Internal Revenue Office 
that he has been violating law all along. 
rhe officials contend—and on the face of 
the case, with eee correctness—that 
every copy of:the paper containing this 
offer has been in reality an insurance 
policy and therefore should have had a 
stamp affixed. The penalties during the 
twelve months or so during which this 
practice has been going on are said to foot 
up some hundreds of millions, The Gov- 
ernment will not try to collect this, being 
less hard on its taxpayers than the Gov- 
ernment of this free country is; but a case 
will be made for the courts, to determine 
whether a tax should be levied. If so, it 
will put an end to the entire practice, and 
probably not to the regret of the regular 
companies. Meanwhile, Tid-Bits is out of 
the insurance business. 
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THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. saaee 6 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful lence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. eee Pres. Jos. M. arene Sec 








Total Surplus......... rs 205 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
wily! Policies for precisely the 


m 
icles. These i» Jey in the Annual distri- 


setts non-fo eiture law of 1 
Cash surrender iley paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every peter. 
Pamphlets “—- anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY Xth, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886......... $3,809,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PE rcnscecckesccttcdsenicinnss ies 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums................. $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 31st December, 1886................ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 
See $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 
eee 841,378 15 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz . 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

estimated at 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 182 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. 7 MOORE, LIAM GAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CH Me H. MARSHALL 
JAMES LOW, FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOSIAH O. Li JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOHN 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORG 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, AC 
WILLIAM iu MACY, 


BELL, 
EDWD FLOYD-JONES, = 
C. A. HA ANSON W. HA 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
a pes AR JOHNSON, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, AMES 4 HEWLETT, 
GEORGE : MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN. Second Vice-President 


UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


CINCINNATI, O., Dr, JOHN DAVIS, President. 
The Company invites attention to its Popular poli- 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future eae. 
ment benefit at ordinary Life Rates, The in- 
crease in new business written by the UNION CEN- 
TRAL in 1886 over 1885 was more than 6@ per cent., 
and the largest increase percentage of any regu- 
lar life company in th A United Senses. 
oon gowe a eeerees the C peapeny, ¢ 
OOoDS, ton We r Easte part 
alnut Street, hiladelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Nen- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 




















THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
theirterms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 


Amount, $5,008. 


Five-year Pe- 

riod ending Additions. 
$616 16 
1,259 59 
1,311 89 
«+ 1,869 32 
- 1,317 04 
1,318 00 
PP I icnda . <cncccccncevcccdceswssacse 538 00 
Post Mortem Dividend bceneecbaes -cantbebesentees 109 00 
WORE DEMING. 0.00: cccvccesccccscvesccssvsscesece $7,859 00 
i idnccecdccivncestsccsesennawhed $5,000 00 
Dated Claket PaAG so cccsccccccccccse coseeed $12,839 00 
Teta) PVORIGGER, o0cccescccsscccceccesecese 6,040 65 

Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received...........s.sseseeees $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1lj-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on September 
lith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 








Period ending Additions: 
$603 64 

626 36 

526 34 

Total additions. . «es $1,756 34 
Face Of policies. ........008: seccccee eee» 620000 
Total amount received $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 








Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 

$84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 

86,830,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 

88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 

91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 

12,196,624 $4,760,755 

12,845,592 37,254,458 

13,457,928 57,820,597 

TBE. cccccsc cose 105,585,301 15,850,258 24,687,989 
MBBS... coccocee 108,451,779 14,768,901 45,548,894 
WER... 0s ccecces 114,181,963 15,684,720 56,852,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low 2 cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holdergs during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to policy-holi- 
ers or death 


Amount re- ments and pur- 
ceived from paw yr | a 
policy-howers. ana ad lends. 








$14,020,155 41 $13,949,100 48 
15,092,719 83 14,400,062 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 

2,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 

13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 

18,850,258 43 13,928,062 19 

14,765,901 93 14,402,049 90 

TB8E. 0. 5 00 eceeeeee 15,684,720 66 13,129,103 74 
$134,840,371 06 $136,477,906 25 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1887. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1886....... $63,512,618 00 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886.............cccceesccececececeeese 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)............ 4,157,786 42 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886 


$82,743,026 28 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to Same..............-s+seeeeeeeees $2,757,065 97 

Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same. . 550,075 01 

Dividends, annuities, and purchased polictes............cscceceseccceseceeeseeeeeeeeeees 4,811,119 11 
ee I nc vstcbossetigenebentniae Gsonwscedesaenell $7,627,280 

DRE Since ec ccccncccccccesccessccccccccscsssanccencsesosesesosessoseese 248,142 84 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees................-++++- 2,529,357 57 

Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................-..eeeeeee 58,672 W—$10,926, 402 


$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). ...........seeeceeeceeeeeeseers . $8,083,505 18 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,278 88)........ $9,522,443 99 
Mead TRIRRIO. occ cccccccccvcccccccecocsccsccccovosccctscorcosessoncecssceosesqncesesosossasees 6,839,914 22 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 

000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 
Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 

amounts to Over ($2,000,000.00).....  .ncccccccce cccccccccccccccccceccccccscccccesocece 408,618 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 

URE 166, BOT... cc ccccccccccccccccccvecccccsccccoccccscecoesescsccvosecceoccsosecs svcccce 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 

serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,437 14 
I ical o vebn ctotaasacedennsccntescsctbaechestanenbeasb eis debectaunelatadeses 161,905 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887.......0 ....c00 cecceceeceeeeeenees 486,497 10—$71,819,628 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 188Y - - $75,421,453 37 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887 








hinsdddbeudcudbedimbedeasttedonesennee $202,346 43 
ee ee I I Bio vce n iden tadaccvdnedncdsaseked céphtesvcdzavanesesess 355,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...............0sseeseeee 37,800 76 
ST Bk SR ENE CATA BOND. 5 da citiveigeccocsesccince 48 cescaedecescasssses 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 

cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 

I isiicsncccsnbrntinhibies ontinnceckindecées  eekedanoneeaadebauibasgianegesevenseAwenies 62,525,599 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 

uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 

Ge Si carswidncnsesccnndscdesvissnieie. tobe eheawes Gnasenteds $3,125,742 77 
yO Co ccccccccccncsens cecckdnseccesdssceeoenites 1,820,530 069 
DEDUCT— $4,444,273 46 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Ton- 

DNGhad sisnnden susdeunecksdestinabieneredmmabaanesseee sapackdeeusele 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887........... cece ccscccccccccscccsccscececees 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid in AdVANCE............ccccc0e cseveeeeceees  cenccevacee 33,720 72 





$67,340,926 12 
8,080,527 25 


$75,421,453 37 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,519 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $8,0€0,527.25the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 


Death Claims 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard) 





Income from Insurance in 


paid. Interest, force. Cash Assets. 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,007 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1883, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1,1885, 220,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,964,321 
1886, 2,757,085 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1, 1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1, 1887, 75,421,453 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
CHRIS. C. BALDWIN, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
JOHN N. STEARNS, ARCH. H. WELCH, 
RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
‘ ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS 
ROB'T B. COLLINS 
Hon. B. H. BRISTOW 
LOOMIS L. WHITE. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Direcwr. 


E guitableLifeA ssurance Society 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
over liabilities) ; in PREMIUM INCOME; tn the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 
may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of tts kind in the world. 








ASSETS, Fanuary Ist, 1887, . . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basis,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,):. . 


$75,510,47 2.76 

$59,154,597 00 
- $16,355,875.76 
Surplus, 4Y4 per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 


The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, zs larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, $411,779,098 00 
NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, $IIT,540,2037.00 
TorAL INCOME, 1886, . $79,873,733-19 
Premium Income, 1886, $76,272,154.02 











Improvement during the Year. 








{ncrease of Premium Income,: . $2,810,475.40 
Lncreasé of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2,493,036.6 3 
Increase of Assets,. . . + . - $8,957,085.20 


H. B. HYDE, President.‘ 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. J. WwW. ALEXANDER, rare 


Are You Interested i in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of sat se tine Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smallest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 





At age 33 Policy No. 18,253 3% 40 
eae “ 13,884 9 we 

* ¢@ . “ 13,325 112 80 
“ 7 3 7 -. 13,420 122 @ 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





MANHATTAN Continental 
LIFE INS. CO., i . 
OF NEW YORK. (Fire) Insurance Co. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


eee, { Broo York, 100 Broadway. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for destra- 


cou Ph Ao Brook], oe Court and Bion’ 
0. 106 Broadway, E. 










ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





J. ™M,. ALLEN, President, 
W. B, FRANKLIN. Vice-President, 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 
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THEUNITED STATES | ¢ 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
use after three years. 








‘Ul forms of Tontine Policies issued. 











Absolue security, with the 
ality, assures the popularity and success of Com: ' 





Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

Net Surplas.......... 0... cesceeeee 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 








DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, ALFRED RAY, 


GEORGE BLISS IN RIKE 
. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F , SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOW RICHARD A. Moc 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
THEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H, EARLE 
THEODORE |. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH 
M. M. RICHA Wi. H. HURLBUT. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, DWARD MARTIN 
cx. KE. ORR BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, ~ BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES D. VERMILYE, 
JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDELL 
| WM. G. LOW, Wh SLATER 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE: TURNURE 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 


| B. C. TOWNSEND, aa Agency Dep't. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 


AMERICAN 


Fire Instrance Company. 


NO. 146 ana oy or 








sand other 
abilities pce cececccoes covscveseece rer ge ee 
BPOCAR. .occccccccccccccccccecossccces $1.324.976 02 
~ New Yoru A 2ist, 1881. 
THE BOARDOF DI RECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: 
First—That acash dividend of HAVE PER CENT. 
be Flas rs to stockholders, payable on and after July 


FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
rip for Hy? yasoum guns, 1887, will 


wn a. CR ROLIUS, Secretary. 


ONE CENT 


a day is a very small sum, but it will more 
than pay for a year’s subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Old and i Young. + 


SUNSET STORM—MIDSUMMER. 
BY ELIOT C. TRUE. 


For hours the admonition of its coming: 
All the long afternoon a brooding silence 
O’erhung the yellow fields; the drowsy pop- 
pies 
Let fall their silken foldings one by one; 
Along the meadow creeks the tiger lilies 
Flared up like torches when the winds are 
fickle; 
The little blossoms bowed amid the grasses 
To say their prayers before the day was 
done; 


The shrill complaint of insects under cover, 
A trance of heat that holds the leaf-world 
quiet, 
A hazy sky with sunlight melting through 
it, 
Dark, pearl-wreathed mountains looming 
in the west; 
And from their midst flash out the keen, 
swift lances 
Of the storm heralds on their winged 
coursers 
Gone forth to meet some foe that lurks in 
ambush, 
Riding the heavens at their King’s behest. 


Now comes the clash and roll of battle 
thunder, 
Fresh armies with their lances scale the 
mountains, 
The frightened aspens turn white cheeks 
and tremble, 
The storm-cloud bursts—the floods come 
racing down! 
Quick! close the doors and fold the window 
shutters ! 
How fast it pours and how the darkness set- 
tles ! 
The flashes blind—the tiny rills are run- 
ning, 
And allthe garden flowers will have to 
drown ! 


Bring in the lamps; the daylight has been 
pilfered 
Of two long hours, the fairest ones and 
dearest— 
Oh, greedy night to bribe the storm to aid 
you ! 
Beat, beat, a million feet upon the roof; 
The dooryard shrubs, hung with Arachne’s 
gauzes, 
Fling out their arms like wild, despairing 
maidens 
Whose lovers have been false but hid their 
guiling, 
Till adverse fate revealed the certain 
proof. 


A sudden hush! a burst of level sunshine ! 
A parting gust to shake the weight of 
jewels 
From off the wind-swept corn and wayside 
bushes ; 
Then, last big drops to make a rainbow 
show— 
Sweet seal of promise, binding earth and 
heaven; 
And there—another, fairer, farther, fainter, 
Now blending all into one luminous ether, 
A dome of golden mist, a gold-green world 
below ! 


Put out the lights—the day comes back 
victorious; 
The farmer finds his scattered sheaves un- 
broken; 
The humid air is heavy with aroma 
From wet, wild roses ‘neath its stolen 
kiss. 
O wondrous world and wondrous sky 
above it! 
O stupid man to fill your life with worry, 
To sit with eyes cast down in useless sorrow 
When God’s hand paints you such a scene 
as this! 
TOLEDO, OHTO. 
—_————_--*+ 


THE STORY OF ANTONY BRANDE. 


BY AGNES POWER. 

I HAVE been reading my grandfather's 
diary, the old vellum-covered book which 
he gave my father shortly before he died, 
and in which are recorded the chief 
events of his long life. 

One curious story I found among its 
pages, the actors and incidents in which 
have so long passed away from the mem- 
ory of man, that I do not scruple now to 
publish it, changing only the names of 
the people and the tocality concerned. I 
have taken the terse, disconnected sen- 
tences and woven them into more grace- 
ful form, but the facts remain unal- 
tered. 

Spring is very long in reaching the cold, 





bleak region of the Northeast riding of 
Yorkshire, but when at last her touch is 
felt, everything glows beneath it as beau- 
tifully as in the softer climates of the 
South. A tender green creeps over the 
rugged sides of the moors, and under every 
rockand bowlder little fronds of bracken 
peep. The bilberry puts forth.its emerald 
foliage and rosy bells, and the blackthorn 
and the blackberry star every hedgerow 
with white blossom. Away out on the 
moors, the sides of the gaunt hills run 
down and form a deep ravine in which 
lies the village of Morsden. Sixty years 
ago it was a thriving place, now it is a 
half-deserted hamlet. Then, before the 
days of arkwright and “machinery, every 
house was full of busy workers, and the 
noise of the hand-loom was heard early 
and late. Now, the only trace of the old 
industry is to be found in the architec- 
ture of the houses, with their long rows of 
upper windows, put as closely as possible 
to one another, so as to admit every atom 
of the precious daylight. Now, the 
‘* Weavers and the Weft” have gone 
away from the villages to be swallowed 
upin the hum and bustle of the great 
towns which have arisen with a giant 
growth all over the North of England. 

Across the road, at the entrance of the 
village, runs a broad beck; it comes 
brawling and tumbling along on the 
shaley pebbles and round the big flat 
stones that break it up into dozens of 
waterfalls and weirs, till it reaches the 
great flour mill, whose clumsy wooden 
wheels it used to turn. I say ‘‘ used” for 
the mill is dismantled now, given up to 
the rats, who swarm among its walls 
and rafters, and the wheel has been inert 
and still for years, though the water, drip- 
ping over it still, keeps it green 
with a growth of slimy weed. Sixty 
years ago it went merrily enough, and 
ground the corn of half the country rounds 
and the miller, with his chronic rheuma- 
tism, was one of the few good patients my 
grandfather had. 

Antony Brande was not a Yorkshire- 
man. Chance had cast his lot among the 
rugged, half-civilized people of Morsden. 
He had begun life with fair prospects. 
His father, a rich city merchant, had 
brought up his children in luxury and ex- 
travagance, until the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba involved him in the complete 
ruin which overtook so many. 

Antony, the eldest son, had always 
wished to be a doctor, and was to have 
gone to Oxford, preparatory to his walk- 
ing the London hospitals; but that plan had 
to be abandoned now, and he was thrown 
on his own exertions. without any help or 
the possibility uf any help from his father. 
As the nearest approach to the profession 
on which his heart was set,. he took a situ- 
ation in a chemist’s shop. It wasa sore 
blow to his pride; but he worked hard and 
well, and was soon of real value to his 
employer, and at last, through sheer per- 
severance, attained his end, and wrote 
himself doctor of medicine. As he could 
not buy a practice, he slaved on as assist- 
ant toan old man in a crowded part of 
London, until he was nearly thirty years 
old. Then he heard through an acquaint- 
ance of his, a commercial traveler, that 
there was a good opening for a medical 
man at Morsden, the nucleus of a small 
practice to be had for the asking, and pluck 
and patience the only capital required. 

The old practitioner had died months 
before, leaving neither kith nor kin to in- 
herit his property which he willed to the 
county hospital, and there was no one 
whose business it was to sell the good 
will of the practice. The people of Mors- 
den accepted the death of their medical 
adviser with philosophic calmness. Provi- 
dence had removed him, Providence would, 
no doubt, in its own good time, replace 
him. Meanwhile, old Sally Kershaw was 
a wonderful hand at curing sprains, 
bruises and bad legs. 

One February morning in 1825, Dr. 
Prande arrived with his baggage, and took 
possession of alittle house in the stony 
street of Morsden; a brass plate, bearing 
the legend, ‘‘ Antony Brande, physician 
and surgeon,” was fixed to the door. An 
old woman named Bet was engaged as 
housekeeper, and was known thenceforth 
as Bet o’ Brande’s, and nothing was now 
wanting but patients. 





After ge few months Antony began to be 
almost sorry that he had left London; the 
pay there was poor and the work hard, 
but it was better than no pay and no 
work. The people of Morsden were ex- 
ceedingly healthy, a few old women who 
suffered from ‘‘spasms,” a gouty rector, 
and one or two rheumatic farmers, were 
the only people who called upon his time, 
excepting here and there some one with a 
tooth to be drawn or a child’s gums to be 
lanced. 

On this bright April morning, Brande 
had been sent for to see an old man living 
at a lonely house out on the moors—an old 
man about whom many queer stories 
were told. One said that he had been a 
pirate in the days of his youth, and thus 
had amassed the fortune which enabled 
him to buy the old place, half farm, half 
manor, where he lived. It was even re- 
ported that he was still in league with 
gangs of smugglers, who came over the 
moor from the sea in the dark winter 
nights, and stored his cellars with brandy, 
tea, tobacco, and beautiful laces—goods 
which he had little trouble in disseminat- 
ing, for they found ready purchasers 
among the farmers and innkeepers, and 
it was even whispered among some of the 
gentry themselves. 

During the night this old man, Andrew 
Riley, had had a fit; a boy had been dis- 
patched in search of Brande, and the doc- 
tor had been at Windygates till long after 
the sun had risen, and was returning 
from there now, only to be fetched again 
at noon. So it went on for several weeks; 
he journeyed constantly back and forth 
between his own and Riley’s house ; the 
old man’s illness was severe, and de- 
manded great care and attention. Al- 
though possessed of every vice under the 
sun, he knew how to be grateful and gen- 
erous, and he conceived a strange sort of 
affection for the man whom he believed 
to have saved his life. 

Riley’s existence had been a dare-devil 
one, yet his health was little affected by 
rough weather and rough usage; drink 
and dissipation enough to have killed six 
ordinary men had left him unscathed till 
in his seventieth year. Though regard- 
ing himself as quite a young man, he was 
conscious of weakness and failing senses; 
he loved his life, and clung to the last 
remnant of it with a tenacity piteous to 
behold. 

In the long weeks of convalescence that 
followed his seizure, he stood in much 
need of some one to be kind to him. 
Even to the hardest and most independ- 
ent character there comes a time when it 
seeks for some one else to cling to, and 
Riley now turned to Brande as to the only 
person who spoke softly to him, and as 
also, perhaps, the only person whose 
interest it was to keep him alive. So it 
came to pass that now when he was well 
again, he liked Brande to go to Windy- 
gates almost daily. 

The summer passed, the six months’ 
winter settled down upon the land. Feb- 
ruary came round, and Brande had been 
a year at Morsden when he was return- 
ing home one afternoon, trudging wearily 
down a narrow lane. There had been 
heavy snow, followed by a thaw; the 
ground was soft and rotten, and the ruts 
made by the great cart-wheels were full 
of water; a cold, raw moisture seemed to 
exude from every twig of the stunted 
trees. Turning at the sound of voices 
behind him, he saw a party on horseback 
approaching. They had evidently just 
left the hounds, and were trotting briskly 
homeward, their red coats making patches 
of vivid color in the dull brown land- 
scape. They came on quickly, and he 
noticed there was a lady riding a little 
way behind. She had on a Spanish hat 
with drooping plumes, and she flashed a 
look at him from a pair of brilliant dark 
eyes. As he drew back against the bank 
for her to pass, she urged her horse on, 
and.plunging fetlock deep through a great 
puddle, it splashed the miry water over 
Brande. Two flakes of mud struck his 
face, and one of the men gave a little 
laugh, but the lady seemed unconscious 
of what had happened. Annoyed and out 
of temper, Brande wiped the dirt away. 
“If ever he has a bad fall, may I not be 
the doctor sent for,” he thought, feeling 
more wrath against the man who had 





laughed, than against the woman who 
had caused the laughter. 

She was so beautiful that her face came 
between him and his book many times that 
evening, and he awoke during the night 
from a feverish dream of having been 
trampled to death beneath the hoofs of a 
herd of wild horses, the leader of which 
had bright black eyes and wore a Spanish 
hat. 

He described the party to his housekeep- 
er, Bet, whosaid that most probably he 
had seen Lord Saltmarsh and his daughter. 
He knew little of this family beyond the 
fact that they owned a gray stone man- 
sion five miles away from Morsden; it was 
called Saltmarsh Castle, and was a ram- 
bling place standing in an immense park, 
the latter not of the cultivated, ‘“ small 
herd of deer ” type, but a wild tract of 
land stretching away to the sea. A little 
distance from the house were the ruins of 
the original habitation of the Feudal Bar- 
ons of Saltmarsh. Fragments of the out- 
er walls, with the keep, dungecn and tow- 
er still stood, the solid masonry defying 
the blasts of wind which blew straight 
and unprevented from the German Ocean. 
What time had spared, Cromwell's can- 
non demolished pretty successfully, and 
his Ironsides under Fairfax so battered 
and bruised the old place as to render res- 
toration impossible; and the young earl of 
those days abandoned Saltmarsh, and fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his royal master, 
till he fell fighting for him at Worcester. 
During the Commonwealth his brother 
returned from abroad, and took possess:on 
of the title and estates; he was of a more 
prudent temperament than the unfortu- 
nate Cavalier, and by carefully keeping to 
the winning side in the troublesome times 
that followed, managed to retain his own. 
Things prospered with him, and his grand- 
son built the present house in the early 
years of the eighteenth century. 

Bet told Dr. Brande that Lord Saltmarsh 
was hated by his tenantry, though as a 
landlord merely there was not much fault 
to find; he was a just, if a severe man; but 
the keen, independent, North Country 
character requires something more than 
mere justice before it will yield admira- 
tion or love. The great grievance seemed 
to be that the Earl and Lady Saltmarsh 
spent no time in Yorkshire. Twice or thrice 
a year he would come down for a few days, 
but his visits were hurried, and he never 
went among his people. The gloom of 
desertion hung over the Castle; the great 
windows were always shuttered up, the 
grass grew in the stable yard, the lodges 
were empty; what should have been the 
center of life and gayety was a dreary mass 
of brick and mortar, inhabited only by 
two or three old servants, at the head of 
whom was Bates, the steward. Concern- 
ing this Bates, Bet had many opprobrious 
remarks to make. It seemed, according 
to her, that he had entirely too much au- 
thority, and that he was given to presum- 
ing on his power. 

**Five years previously,” she said, ‘‘there 
had been an attempt made at rejoicing, 
when the son, Lord Beheathland, came of 
age; yet it was but a half-hearted affair, 
in spite of the unlimited supplies of good 
things. The oxen and the sheep had been 
roasted, and the barrels of old ale broached, 
but the hearts of the people were as far 
from their ruler as ever.” 

‘* Has Lord Saltmarsh never lived at the 
Castle?” asked Brande. 

‘*Yes; they lived there when they were 
first married, more than thirty years ago. 
She wasa handsome lady! and he wasa fine 
upstanding man! and proud they were, 
as if all the world was dirt beneath their 
feet. Those were gay times; it was before 
the troubles with France began—our 
troubles with Boney, that is, for it seems 
they had troubles enough of their own, 
poor things! for the common folks turned 
to murdering the gentry, and they fled 
over here for their lives, with naught 
but their shifts to their backs—some of 
them. Lord Saltmarsh he set mighty store 
by them, and filled his house full of fine 
French folk, and nothing in the country 
round was good enough for them to eat, 
hut they must be sending to London every 
few days for their snails and toads, I sup- 
pose. A nasty set they were as ever you 
see, with their gibberish and their dirty 
ways.” 
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Brande laughed; not that he quite be- 
lieved in the ‘‘snails and toads,” but it was 
“Just about that time when French was 
the name they gave to most every sort of 
crime.” 

‘‘But the French ladies weren’t dirty, 
Bet, were they?” he asked. 

‘Well, Idunno. I used to go up there 
to help my aunt, who was in the still-room, 
and sol heard a good deal about them. 
And the way those fine madams went on 
would make an honest woman blush.” 

Somehow the subject, as remotely con- 
nected with the black-eyed one, inter- 
ested Antony, and he continued to ques- 
tion the garrulous Bet. 

‘‘ Did they have no one but French peo- 
ple there ?” 

“Oh, ay, they had English ones, too; 
mincing London ladies, and they used to 
get up play-actings and what not, and be 
fiddling and dancing away every night, 
when the poor King and Queen were be- 
ing beheaded over there—in Paris.” 

‘‘And don’t they ever have such gayeties 
now?” ; 

‘Bless you, no; no one ever comes 
a-nigh the place, nor hasn’t done for years, 
except my Lord when he comes once in a 
while to look after old Bates a bit.” 

** What makes them keep away so?” 

‘*Lord love you! Doctor Brande, how 
should I know? There’s no accounting for 
gentlefolks’ ways that I ever heard of. My 
Lady took a dislike to the place m’appen, 
after her baby was born.” 

‘*Why should she do that; isn’t she 
fond of her son ?” 

‘** They say she just worships the ground 
he walks on: but he’s the second son, 
this Lord Beheathland; the first son died.’ 

‘‘That’s why she doesn’t care for this 
place then, I suppose. What did it die of?” 

‘*T don’t know as I ever heard exactly: 
it was weakly and puny like, I think, and 
it just didn’t live—not more than a week 
or two, that is. She was ill in her room 
for months after, and then she and my 
Lord went away, and she hasnever been 
a-nigh the place since. They didn’t have 
another child for seven years, then him 
that’s Lord Beheathland now was born, 
and then Lady Ann.” 

** Were they born in London?” 

‘*T don’t know sir. Lord Saltmarsh has 
a fine house in Wales, I’m told; it may 
have been there. They came here, as I’ve 
told you, for Lord Beheathland’s twenty- 
first birthday, and that was the first we 
ever see of him or his sister, and it might 
be the last too, and welcome, as far as she 
isconcerned. There wasn’t much amiss 
with him; he was a pretty behaved young 
man enough and always had a kind word 
for folks, but he wasn’t here time enough 
to make the people really care for him. 
They say he was a gay young spark at 
college, and upto all manner of tricks, 
but he changed all of asudden, and be- 
came quite quiet and grave like; then he 
was mad to be a soldier, so his father put 
him into a regiment in London, where 
they don’t do anything but ride round 
after the King and Prince George; but 
that didn’t suit him neither, he wanted to 
be fighting, so all unbeknownst to his 
parents he changed into one that was go- 
ing to India, and they didn’t hear of it 
till it was too late. My lady took on aw- 
ful, they say, and he has been out there 
five years now; but I did hear some talk 
of his coming home soon. I don't know 
what’s to do at the Castle, but my Lord 
came down all in a hurry some weeks ago, 
and then my Lady and Lady Ann, and 
they’ve been ever since, with one or two 
servants and not keeping any company, 
but just riding out now and then, to meets 
and so on.” 

A week ortwo after this conversation 
Brande rode over to pay his visit to old 
Andrew Riley. Taking his horse round 
to the stable yard, he walked as usual 
through the open door;in the hall the 
sound of voices reached him, and he dis- 
tinctly heard some one say. 

“Tt will all be over and done with be- 
fore my brother comes home, Mr. Riley, 
and I don’t think even he would dig up a 
dead and gone story—do you?” 

Brande, not wishing to play eavesdrop- 
per, threw open the door of the large sit- 

ting-room somewhat noisily. By the 
fire stood a lady, her back toward him, 
one hand, resting on the chimney-piece, 


looked very white and soft against the 
dark oak; before she turned her head he 
recognized her as the same who had 
ridden by him in the lane. 

Riley presented Antony in aclumsy sort 
of fashion, and informed him that his vis- 
itor was Lady Ann Saltire. She swept a 
careless glance over Brande, and he repaid 
her with an indifference as great as her 
own, assumed, perhaps. but well as- 
sumed. 

Drawing a chair up to the wide hearth, 
he made one or two casual remarks. He 
was a tall, handsome man,and,as he leaned 
forward to warm his hanes, the fire 
shone pleasantly on his ruddy face and on 
his closely curling hair, and danced in 
little flickering flames in his blue eyes. 
Lady Ann bethought her he was good to 
look upon, so she unbent a little. She 
was a flirt by nature, and homage and ad- 
miration were essential to her; and she 
had been at Saltmarsh three weeks with- 
out seeing a soul but her father and a few 
squires whom she had met at the covert 
side. Here was a man out of whom, per- 
haps, some amusement might be got. 
Although he was plainly, almost shabbily 
dressed, he looked like a gentlemen; cer- 
tainly his hands were not those of an un- 
derbred man. As there is one tpye of 
hand often seen among artists, so I think 
there is one peculiar to clever surgeons, 
large, well shaped and well colored, 
strong, yet tender in its touch ‘as a 
woman’s; a hand that would inspire one 
with confidence even though it held the 
dreaded knife. 
Lady Ann’s keen eye rested on it with ap- 
probation. By and by she became more 
gracious to him, and when she rose to go 
he followed her, and she let him put her 
on the horse that a groom had been lead- 
ing up and down. For months he had 
spoken to no woman more cultivated 
than his housekeeper, and his mind dwelt 
with pleasure on this little episode. He 
was not conceited, but he gave a half-con- 
conscious smile when tbree days later a 
groom brought a note requesting his pro- 
fessional attendance at Saltmarsh. The 
letter did not state who was ill, and all 
the way there he was speculating as to 
his probable patient, now hoping it was 
the Earl, or perhaps the Countess, and 
that he should see Lady Ann as a minister- 
ing angel hovering round the sick couch, 
now plunged into despair at the thought 
that, perhaps, after all, it was only a serv- 
ant, the lady’s-maid, or, worse still, one of 
the footmen. 

As he rode up the drive through the 
mile-long avenue of elms, the aspect of 
the place struck him as melancholy toa 
degree—a shadow of some great sin or sor- 
row seemed to hang over everything. He 
passed through a square hall, whose panel- 
ed walls were hung with antlers, armor, 
and weapons of every age and make, and 
was ushered into a small room, and into 
the presence of the Countess of Saltmarsh. 
She had been a beauty once, this tall, 
stately woman, but the color had faded 
from her cheeks and hair, and in her eyes 
there was a look of suffering, sad and ter- 
rible in its intensity. Her voice was sweet 
and low, but it sounded as if every ring of 
laughter had died out of it years ago. 

‘* Dr. Brande, I believe,” she said. ‘* My 
daughter, Lady Ann Saltire, 1s not feel- 
ing well, and as the Earl and I are rather 
anxious about her, we thought it best to 
send for you at once. Our London 
physician, Sir Humphrey Peyton, says her 
nerves are too highly strung; if you think 
there is anything seriously amiss, we will 
send for him at once. You know him, 
perhaps ?” 

‘* By name only, my lady; I have never 
met him.” 

In an innerroom was Lady Ann, lying 
onasofa. The form of introduction was 
again gone through, so; evidently, she had 
not mentioned their previous meeting. 

Brande decided there was not much 
the matter, but thought he could not do 
better than take his cue from Sir Hum- 
phrey. So hesaid that she was a little ‘“‘run 
down,” was suffering from ‘‘a slight 
nervous attack,” but that the bracing air 
of the moors would probably soon set her 
up again; and he advised her to take as 
much exercise as possible—and longed to 
add that the road to Windygates was a 





particularly healthy one, and one he often 





Such was Antony’s, and- 


took himself. Then he promised to send 
her a tonic and to call again next aay, and 
bowed himself out. 

‘* Really a very well-mannered young 
man,” said the Countess. 

‘That depends, mamma, upon one’s 
standard of manners; here in the country 
one is apt to lower it considerably. I wonder 
when we shall get away from this hole !” 

An expression of pain passed over the 
Countess’s face. 

‘*One way or another, Ann, it cannot 
be long now; you need not grudge me this 
little consolation, I think.” 

‘* Well, [hope your consolation will be 
as short as possible, and I know which 
way I earnestly hope it will end.” 

** Ann!” 

‘*I do, and so do you; only you won’t 
have the courage to own it frankly, as I 
do, and as my father does.” 

“If Beheathland were only here !” 

‘Mother! Are you mad? He is the 
last person in the world who is wanted 
just now. Why should he have taken it 
into his head to come home at this most 
inopportune moment, I wonder! I pray 
for something—a contrary wind let’s say— 
to keep him away from England for some 
months to come.” 

Brande went to Saltmarsh the next day, 
and the next; there was little the matter 
with Lady Ann’s health, but both she and 
her mother seemed to like his visits. The 
Countess was always very kind in her 
manner, and her daughter would look at 
him with her wonderful eyes, in a way 
which made his brain giddy. He saw 
Lord Saltmarsh several times, and once, 
when crossing the hall, be stopped An- 
tony and thanked him for the care he was 
bestowing on his daughter. Brande felt 
somewhat of a humbug, and the Earl con- 
tinued: 

‘‘Tassure you that it is u great comfort to 
me to find a man of your standing and capac- 
ity so near to us, especially as we shall 
probably pass more time here now. I 
don’t wish to throw any slight on your 
professional brethren, but some of the 
specimens one meets in these country 
places do not inspire confidence, do they?” 

‘‘Why no; medicine, you see, like other 
sciences, is only just awakening from a 
long lethargy.” 

‘Exactly; and it is pleasant to be in the 
hands of an awakened one, isn’t it? But 
don’t you find it very tedious work among 
my tenantry at Morsden? You must have 
a lot of ignorance to contend with,I should 
think; for I hear you are opposed to the old 
violent methods of blistering and bleeding.” 

‘* Yes, and some of my patients don’t 
care for mild measures; still, their intel- 
lects are naturally bright, and they have 
the power of grasping an idea when once 
presented to them.” 

‘*True, there is nothing cloddish about 
these North Country fellows; they are 
sharp enough, not like the heavy peasants 
of the Midlands; that is why these Demo- 
crats and Radicals make so many con- 
verts here, I suppose. By the bye, Dr, 
Brande, I don’t know your politics, but I 
hope you are on the right side?” 

‘Tam very ‘blue,’ my Lord, if that is 
what you call the right side. I am ‘ Tory’ 
to my backbone.” 

‘Tam gladto hear it; we want some 
men like you, and we must have you on 
Beheathland’s Committee; you know he is 
going to stand for Middlefield.” 

The Earl remained for some moments 
deep in thought after Brande left, then 
went up to his daughter’s room. 

*‘Ann,” said he, ‘‘suppose we ask that 
doctor of yours to dinner?” 

She looked up at him with a quick, curi- 
ous smile. ‘‘You want to make him useful, 
then? It is electioneering, or is it?”— . 

‘* Both,” he answered, ‘‘chiefly the lat- 
ter though. It might be desirable some day 
to be able to prove that at the last, every- 
thing was en régle. You know this Brande 
better than I do; do you think he is to be 
trusted ?” 

‘*T think I could soon make him trust- 
worthy.” 

The Earl laughed. 

*“‘Tleave him to you then; you are a 
good girl, Ann: sometimes I wish you had 
been the boy; you are more like me than 
Beheathland is.” 





‘I wish I had been the boy,” she cried, 
clenching her hand till the pink nails 


deadened and turned white; ‘‘I would 
have had no half measures.” 

‘** At any rate, you would not have had 
the silly scruples that your mother and 
brother indulge in; you have a little bit 
of family pride, which you get from your 
grandfather, my dear.” 

So Brande dined at the Castle, and the 
evening seemed to him spent in Heaven, 
especially the pleasant hour when the Earl 
and Countess played picquet, and he 
turned over the pages of Lady Ann’s 
music as she sang. 

He was in love, most earnestly and 
genuinely, and he had never been so 
before. Now, this beautiful woman, 
different from any he had ever met, came 
into his life, and took possession of its 
every fiber. He did not pause to consider 
the unreasonableness of his love; when 
he thought of the chasm which separated 
them, it was only to bridge it over with 
some wild day dream; it was enough for 
him that he loved her, and that she was 
gracious to him. Every day he went to 
see her for her fancied ailments, and every 
day the intimacy between them grew, till 
she let him sit beside her, holding her 
hand and gazing at her with eyes that 
told too plainly his mad passion — the 
passion that was eating into his soul, sap- 
ping his strength and ruining him. He 
took no interest in his work; he never read 

or studied now, but spent hours brooding 
over the fire. He lived only for the brief 
half-hour he spent at Saltmarsh; through 
the night he looked forward to it, and 
afterward he lived on the recollection, 
going over and over the words that she 
had said, and recalling each little look 
and gesture. 





Andrew Riley’s eyes were twinkling 
with amore than ordinary cunning, as he 
sat back in his vast arm-chair and looked 
at Antony. 

He had been telling the doctor tales of 
his wild youth; and though Brande was 
annoyed with himself for listening, still 
he hearkened to the old man as he went 
chuckling on. There was a certain power 
in Riley; in spite of his uncouth dialect he 
took his audience along with him. He 
was not choice in his language, and he 
called a spade a spade; but there was a 
ring of truth about his stories. He had 
just finished one of a high-born Spanish 
lady who had seen and fallen in love with 
him in the streets of Madrid —“ five and 
forty years ago, my lad.” 

** Ay, ay!” said he; ‘‘ women are much 
alike all the world over; black and brown, 
yellow and white. I’ve known ’em of 
every shade and shape! and what I say is, 
give me a lady! your comely country lass 
is bread and butter compared to a true 
blue-blooded one, and the more cheek you 
have with them the more they like you. 
And now, my lad, if you must go, I want 
you to doan errand for me or for your- 
self, perhaps, I should say—but first shut 
that door. Now look here.” He drew a 
cushion from the back of his chair, and 
ripping it open, displayed to Brande, yard 
upon yard of soft, filmy lace. 

‘* There,” said he, making a packet of 
it, ‘‘ Lady Ann asked me to get her some, 
and there it is, the best that money can 
buy t’other side of the Channel, and nary 
a copper paid for it on this. But I’m fond 
of you, my lad, and I thought Id let you 
take it up to her and have your share of 
thanks; so put it in your pocket next time 
you go toSaltmarsh. Don’t let that pry- 

ng Bet see it, and keep a still tongue in 
your head.” 

‘Ts it smuggled, Riley?” 

“Ta” 

‘IT think I would rather not take it, 
then; it isn’t exactly honest, and it cer- 
tainly is not what a manin my position 
ought to do.” 

The old man at first tried to laugh An- 
tony out of theidea, then finding that he 
remained steadfast he changed his tone, 
and assailed him with a torrent of abuse 
and oaths, during which Antony quietly 
took his hat and walked to the door. Riley 
followed him and his words flew after 
him like missiles. ‘‘A lily-hearted coward, 
who won't even take a bit of lace to his 
sweetheart; if mine had asked me to cut 
the King’s head off for her, ’'da done it 
if I'd swung for it.” 

‘His sweetheart!” thought Brande, as 
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he rode away. ‘“‘ Had it come to that, 
then, that everybody, even this old man 
knew that he loved her! His sweetheart! 
why, that meant that she also loved him; 
she, far above him as the heavens above 
the earth, and he would not take her lace 
for her. After all, what did 1t matter ? the 
revenue was rich enough, and girls did 
these things not for the sake of the money 
saved, but from a love of mystery and 
adventure; it was a joke, no doubt, and 
he was a scrupulous-minded ass to throw 
away a chance of a secret uuderstanding 
with her—a secret that no one else would 
know. How delicious! When he saw her 
wear the lace he would look at her and 
smile, and she would know what he 
meant. Nothing brings people together 
so much as that kind of thing, and—and” 
—he turned his horse’s head, and, gallop- 
ing back, told Riley that,after all, he might 
as well take the packet. He rode away 
with itin the breast of his coat, but his 
heart was not at rest; he was too upright 
to feel comfortable under the existing cir- 
cumstances. Not only was he uncasy 
about the smuggled lace, but he felt the 
state of affairs between himself and Lady 
Ann was far from satisfactory: the Earl 
and Countess trusted him, and he was 
showing himself worthy of their trust by 
winning the affection of their daughter! 

At home he found a hurried note from 
Lord Saltmarsh, asking him to dine at the 
Castle that night, and putting as a post- 
script: ‘* Mind, I will take no refusal.” 

The Countess did not appear at dinner, 
and the Earl seemed anxious and dis- 
traught. Once he started up, as though 
he heard something, but resumed his seat, 
and tried to appear as gay as ever. 

‘“* The fact is, Dr. Brande,” he said, ‘‘we 
rather expect my son, Lord Beheathland; 
we hear his ship has reached Southamp- 
ton, and though he may not arrive for 
some days, he may come any minute. 
This expectation so unnerves my wife (she 
has not seen him for six years) that she 
cannot leave her room, and Ann and I 
were forced to fly to you to break the 
monotony of our téte-d-téte.” 

Shortly after dinner, Lord Saltmarsh 
withdrew, and left them in the drawing- 
room; then Brande produced the packet. 

‘*‘Come into the conservatory,” Ann 
whispered. ‘I know what it is you have 
for me, but I wouldn’t have the servants 
hear for worlds.” 

He followed her into the dimly lighted 
greenhouse; such places were not as com- 
mon then as they are now, and the warm, 
soft air, the subdued light, and the heavy 
scent of exotics struck him with a sense 
of unreality. 

She seated herself on a low velvet 
lounge, and motioned him to a place 
beside her; she took the package from his 
hand, and let her fingers rest on his, 
while she thanked him. 

‘*Tt was good of you to do it for me,” 
she said. ‘‘ You know there is a certain 
risk in passing contraband goods.” 

‘A very trifling one, but I would gladly 
incur it were it twenty times greater to 
give you pleasure. Don’t you know that 
I would risk my life for you?” 

‘*Would you?” she cried. ‘*Would you 
do anything for me ?” 

* Anything that man can do.” 

‘** Suppose there is a secret in my life, a 
skeleton in my cupbeard, would you help 
me to bury it?” 

“Ve” 

‘* Bury it deeply, away from the prying 
gaze of the world. Ah”—fixing her 
eyes on his with an imploring look, ‘* you 
don’t know how much I stand in need of 
help, and not I alone, but others who are 
dear tome. Will you help us to keep our 
shameful secret—for my sake ?” 

“Tf you will only trust me there is 
nothing I will not do for you.” 

‘Then swear,” she cried—‘‘ swear that 
whatever you do you will do in silence, 
and that no after qualms of conscience 
will make you think it your duty to di- 
vulge what you have seen.” 

Upon his knees before her, he swore 
that never would he breathe a word of 
what she told him. 

‘TT cannot tell you,” she said, with a 
shudder. ‘ They will fetch you soon, and 
you will know.” 

Then taking, his courage by his hands, 
he asked : 





, “And my reward?” 

** And your reward shall be—what you 
wish most; take the earnest of it 
now.” 

He had not risen, and as she leaned to- 
ward him he felt her breath upon his 
face, her lips were near to his, and he 
kissed them. 

A slight sound in the drawing-room 
awoke him from this dream. 

The old steward Bates came slowly into 
the conservatory, and he and Lady Ann 
exchanged glances. 

‘*Come "said he to Antony, who, mov- 
ing as one spell-bound, followed him into 
the hall. . 

A door stood open somewhere, and a 
vagrant wind came in, which stirred the 
tapestry and blew the candles, making 
their light fall fitfully upon the 
armor. 

‘‘Have you strong nerves?” asked 
Bates, stopping before a sideboard. 

‘I shouldn’t be a doctor if I had 
not.” 

‘* At any rate, drink this.” 

‘*T never touch spirits. Where are you 
taking me?” 

‘*To see my Lord’s son, Lord Beheath- 
land.” 

‘* He has arrived, then?” 

‘* He has never been away. I tell you, 
drink that brandy, you will want it; 
and now, stay here, I will go and see if 
his Lordship is ready to receive you.” 

Mechanically Antony took the glass 
and drank its contents, then waited in the 
wide, empty hall. He was excited, strung 
to the highest pitch, madly in love, and 
believing himself loved in return; yet he 
could not but remember that Lady Ann, in 
giving herself to him, had exacted a 
promise from him to do some unknown 
thing; even while it was unknown, he 
instinctively shrank from it. He longed 
to return to the drawing-room and de- 
mand his promise back; yet he loved her 
so he was powerless. 

The clock on the stairs ticked steadily, 
its minutes seemed to Antony like hours, 
a huge log half burnt out fell with a loud 
sound on the hearthand lay there smold- 
ering—once the silence was broken by the 
faint, distant noise of laughter coming 
from the servants’ hall. 

Then some one stole softly down the 
stairs, a hand was laid upon his arm— 
it was Lady Saltmarsh. 

‘*Dr. Brande,” she whispered—‘‘ Dr. 
Brande, speak to me; what are they doing 
to my son?” 

**T don’t know. Where is he?” 

‘* Down there—in that place, where I 
have never been. Ann has, and she says 
it is not dreadful, but I know itis; he is 
dying, Dr. Brande, or if heisn’t, they are 
going to kill him, and they won't let me 
see him—oh! won’t you help me to go to 
him—or, perhaps you are on their side, 
too? And the poor lady burst into agonized 
weeping. 

‘* Mcther!” said a voice behind them. 

** Ann, Ann,” she cried, throwing her- 
self atthe feet of the tall white figure 
that had come up so silently. ‘‘Oh, Ann, 
do not beso pitiless; speak to your father; 
take me to him?” 

‘*Get up, mother, and come away. Do 
you want to publish this to all the world?” 
Then, as she half led, half dragged the 
Countess up the stairs—‘‘ For you, Dr. 
Brande, remember your promise.” 

Antony followed Bates through num- 
berless corridors till at length he stopped 
before a massive door, and, unlocking it, 
disclosed a flight of steps. They went 
down these steps into a vast cellar; the 
light the steward carried barely sufficed to 
show the lofty vaulted roof festooned with 
dingy cobwebs. There were rows of bar- 
rels, bins of wine, and bottles of every 
shape and size; great growths of fungus 
sprouted from the floor and the damp 
walls, and a musty smell pervaded the 
whole place. 

Threading their way between the vats, 
they reached a narrow passage, so low 
that they could not stand upright; along 
this they groped; the way to Antony 
seemed interminable. At length he heard 
voices before him. A moment more, 
and they were standing in a large 
square room. The floor was trod- 
den earth, but the walls were solid 
masonry, so thick that through the 





one little hol@ that let in air, a star glim- 
mered down a channel twenty feet long. 
Two flaring oil lamps shone upon Lord 
Saltmarsh and a tall young man, whom 
Antony had never seen before. 

One end of the room was separated 
from the rest by iron bars which formed a 
kind of cage. The door of this cage was 
open, and in a corner on some straw, 
crouched—not a man! 

Lord Saltmarsh stepped forward. 

** My son,” said he. with somewhat of 
an effort—‘‘my son is ill, we think dying; 
will you attend to him? he is not exactly 
good to look upon,” he continued; *‘ but 
he is harmless—now.” 

The long minutes spent in those cold, 
dark passages had cooled the fever in 
Brande’s veins, his reason had reasserted 
itself, and now his professional interest 
was aroused. 

With a steady hand he took the candle 
from Bates, and walked up to the thing 
that was panting in the corner. 

It was shaped in such a weird and 
ghastly mold! Nature must have 
formed it in a bitter mood. Had the crea- 
ture stood upright, it might have meas- 
ured five feet, but its shoulders and chest 
were those of a big man. The legs bent 
outward at the knee, which gave a squat- 
ting, toad-like appearance ; neck it had 
none; its huge head seemed to sprout 
direct from the shoulders; the forehead 
was low and sloping, and the dull red 
hair was coarse and scant; its wrinkled 
yellow skin was covered with freaks and 
spots of a darker shade ; each finger of its 
great hands was connected with the rest 
by ashriveled web; the whole figure in- 
stinctively suggested a huge frog. 

Antony saw ata glance that the mon- 
ster was suffering from epilepsy. There 
was little to be done; by and by another 
attack came on, twisting the limbs of the 
agonized wretch, and covering him with 
flakes of foam and sweat. Bates and the 
tall man helped to hold him down, as he 
passed from fit to fit with terrible rapidity. 
In one of the brief intervals, as Antony 
watched the unhappy creature’s breast 
heaving with the labored agony of breath, 
the tall man came near and, kneeling, 
wiped the drops of perspiration from the 
sufferer’s brow. : 

At three o’clock there came a fit more 
awtul than any previous one, Filled 
with the giant power of his disease, it 
took the utmost strength of the three men 
to hold him down; yet Lord Saltmarsh 
never came to their assistance, but re- 
mained standing at a distance, a fixed 
smile on his white face. 

Then came a lull. Brande and the 
stranger knelt by the uncouth object and 
strove to soothe his dying moments. 
From time to time the doctor moistened 
his lips with wine, and the young man ten- 
derly passed his handkerchief across his 
brow. 

** He is going fast,” whispered Antony. 

‘* Father,” said the other, “he is dying 
now; we have wronged him long enough; 
come and be kind to him in death.” 

Lord Saltmarsh shook his head with an 
impatient gesture. 

There was dead silence in the room, 
broken only by the loud gasping of the 
sufferer. 

Brande, forgetful of his repulsive exte- 
rior, raised his head against his knee and 
passed his arm under him,so that he might 
be more at ease. 

Some one began the ‘“‘Our Father” in a 
low voice. At the words ‘Deliver us from 
evil,” there was a shuddering sigh, the 
spirit of Lord Beheathland passed away. 


‘*Ugh!” said the Earl, when they were 
once more in the warm well-lighted libra- 
ry; ‘the cold of that place has chilled 
me to the bone.” 

‘“* He lived in it for thirty-seven years,” 
answered his son. 

‘Yes, but if he had had the grace 
to die seven and thirty years ago his 
memory would have been dearer to me 
than it is to-mght. Brande,” he continued, 
turning to Antony,‘‘I am pleased to be able 
to introduce you to my son, known to the 
world as Lord Beheathland; concerning 
the other whom we have just left, I owe 
you some explanation. My eldest son 
was born the horrible monster you saw; in 
a moment of weakness I promised his 





mother that he should drag out his 
wretched life to its natural end; as to the 
how he was to live, there was no agree- 
ment made. Only six people ever saw 
him, for you will understand I was not 
anxious to present him to an admiring 
public; those six were your predecessor 
Dr. Alkins, the nurse Mrs. Riley, her hus- 
band, the good man at Windygates, Bates, 
my wife and I. With the assistance of 
these people, he died a week after his birth. 
Dr. Alkins signed the certificate, and a 
coffin full of stones was deposited in the 
family vault. Riley knew of the passage 
connecting the old castle dungeon with 
our cellars, it had been used by him as a 
storehouse for smuggled goods, and with 
his help the den that was necessary for 
the occupation of such a creature was fit- 
ted up, and Riley and Bates have had 
charge of him ever since. He has been 
failing for weeks past, and it was an ab- 
surd whim of my wife to prolong his 
wretched existence.” 

Brande listened, his blood boiling at this 
cold statement of a life-long tragedy. 

‘‘And my part in the matter, Lord Salt- 
marsh ?” 

‘Isto be that of a friend, and satisfy 
the Countess that all was as I promised; 
that he died a natural death. Also, I want 
you just to write a little paper, stating 
that at such a time, Edgar, eldest son of 
the Earl of Saltmarsh, died of epilepsy, 
and was attended professionally by you. 
Bates, my son, and I will sign it. Withan 
entailed estate one cannot be too particu- 
lar.” 

For a moment Antony hesitated, but of 
what use to make a fuss and an exposure 
now? The thing ended with the unhappy 
creature’s death, no reparation was possi- 
ble, nothing could come of a refusal on 
his part but scandal and shame, which 
would fall on the woman he loved; who, 
but a few brief hours ago, had put her 
arms round him, whispering that she loved 
him. He wrote the paper at the Earl’s 
dictation. It was wrong, of course, and 
cowardly, but sixty years ago the lunacy 
laws were different from what,thank God, 
they are now. Brande knew that all over 
the country there were hutdreds of 
wretches in legalized asylums treated 
worse than this one had been. 

Bates and Lord Saltmarsh withdrew, 
and in the silent hours that followed, Be- 
heathland told Antony how he had been 
kept in ignorance of his brother’s exist- 
ence until his majority, and how then 
the knowledge of it had changed him from 
a light-hearted boy to a grave, melancholy 
man. Something he also told him of a 
terrible hereditary curse, which for gen- 
erations had reappeared from time to time 
in their family, and for fear of which 
curse he had determined never to marry. 
He had returned from India resolved to 
keep the secret no longer, but at least to 
make his brother’s life less awful to him, 
and he had reached Saltmarsh that night 
just in time to see him die. 

There is little more to tell—the entries 
in my grandfather’s diary prove how ter- 
ribly he suffered for his weakness and his 
folly; his silence and the papers in the 
Earl’s desk had been bought at the price 
of a few kisses! Lady Ann refused to see 
or speak to him again, but she wrote him 
one scofling, heartless letter, inclosed in 
which was the Earl’s check for five hun- 
dred guineas, which he promptly returned. 
Sometimes he seemed to think that her 
part was not entirely acted, but that for 
a time at least she had had a passing fancy 
for him. 

One April day he rode over to Windy- 
gates and said good-by to Andrew Riley. 
The old man longed to make some refer- 
ence to affairs at Saltmarsh,but there was 
a look in Brande’s face and atone in his 
voice which forced him tu keep silence. 

He went back to London, and for years 
worked hard there. Then came the news 
that Riley was dead, and out of his wealth 
he left five thousand pounds to Brande. 
From that time things went well with 
him; he married and he became famous. 
He did much toward the reformation of 
the laws concerning lunatics, idiots and 
imbeciles, and many a poor creature owes 
to him an amelioration of his suffering. 

Now and again a grave, sad mancame 
to his house in Cavendish Square, a sol- 
dier who in 1840 was killed fighting in 
the Punjaub, when the title and estates of 
Saltmarsh passed to his nephew, son of 
Lady Ann. She had married years be- 
fore a Mr. Hazlemere, the man who had 
laughed in the lane, and to whom she was 
| eagaag at the timeshe knew my grand- 
father. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER! 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 


A GRASSHOPPER sat in an oak-tree green, 

Mending the shoes of the fairy Queen, 

For he was the cobbler of all the fays, 

Yellows and purples and greens and 
grays; 

A happy old fellow and merry was he 

As he sat inthe limb of the old oak-tree; 

Oh, merry and bold and ever so old, 

As I heard one day when this story was 
told! 


A Bobolink skirmishing over the way, 


Called to the Grasshopper, ‘Sir! good- 
day !”’ 

And the Grasshopper cobbling still at his 
shoe 


Answered politely: “‘ The same to you!” 

And nodded his head with a little bow, 

Though I couldn’t exactly tell you how; 

For the prince of good manners—the 
Grasshopper—he, 

As he cobbled away in his old oak-tree ! 


‘‘ How much do you make by the day and 
the week ?” 

The Bobolink asked with a flirt and a 
shriek; 

“Three golden leaves of the buttercup’s 
flower— 

Three crystal 
shower— 

Three sacks of meal of the pollen’s best 

That the elves shake off from the cowslip’s 
breast; 

And that doth keep me both well and 
good— 

For I’m the boss-cobbler of all the wood!” 


drops from the latest 


A bare-foot boy as he came along 

Had loitered to list to the Bobolink’s 
song, 

And shy a stone, as well as he could, 

At the little boss-cobbler of all the wood; 


‘You cobble a_ shoe!” he cried as he 
laughed, 

Youw’re the funniest cobbler of all your 
craft; 

Why! your leather’s a leaf and your paste 
—it is dew! . 


O, what a cobbler to cobble a shoe!” 


But the Bobolink answered with honest 
wrath, 

As he peered at the boy in the woodland 
path, 

‘* Bach oneis wisest and skillfulest too, 

That knows just the work that he has to 
do; 

For elfin feet those slippers are best, 

That are made from the tiniest leaflet’s 


vest; 

While Nature’s leather seems fitted for 
you, 

As you wear it still!” And away he 
flew! 
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POOR LITTLE TOM. 


BY LUCY SOMERS. 


HAVING occasion to hire a cook and 
having heard a certain Georgiana Wash- 
ington (Negroes like high sounding names) 
warmly recommended by a colored ten- 
ant on our place, I sent a wagon several 
miles into the country for her and her 
children. Among them was poor little 
Tom. With horror I saw the child lifted 
from the wagon and set upon the ground. 

He was then about eight years old, 
and his head and shoulders were of the 
usual size, but he had entirely lost the use 
of his lower limbs and could only sit on 
the ground or drag himself along by using 
his hands as though they were the fore- 
feet of an animal. 

Some time before a young pig had, by 
some accident, had its back broken. We 
had petted and fed it frequently about 

he doorstep; there it used to drag its use- 
less limbs about until, constantly growing 
thinner and weaker, it died at last. I 
thought of the poor pig and shuddered to 
see a human being apparently in the same 
condition. 

‘* What is the matter?” 
did this happen ?” 

The colored tenant who had recom- 
mended Georgiana to me, explained that 
when Tom was a baby his mother, having 
occasion to go to a neighboring village, 
had left the children playing around her 

cabin in the sunshine, and, fearing that 
they might meddle with the fire or do 
some other mischief, had locked them out 
of the house. During her absence a sud- 
den storm* and cold rain had come on, to 








Iecried. ‘*‘ How 





which. the children were exposed entirely 
without shelter. The others, accustomed 
to out-door life, had escaped without in- 
jury; but Tom had been ill with rheu- 
matic fever, and had thus lost the use of 
his limbs, which hung useless and shriv- 
eled, and could only be dragged after 
him. 

While the man was speaking, Tom lifted 
his intelligent, patient face to look up and 
see who was thus interested in him. He 
was of a dark-brown color, with a high, 
thoughtful brow and an expression of 
suffering and resignation, which appealed 
to my heart at once. 

“Take him up,” I exclaimed; ‘don’t 
let him drag cn the ground like that.” 

‘* Dat all ie good for,” said the tenant. 

‘*Him n’use to dat,” said the tall, 
strong mother, with a broad grin, pleased 
at my notice of him but hard herself, as my 
narrative will show. 

‘*No! take him up,” I persisted; ‘*I can- 
not bear it.” 

‘*Him lub to stay out-doors,” 
ued Georgiana in a sort of protest. 

‘* Bring the wheel-barrow,” I cried, a 
sudden inspiration, as it seemed, striking 
me. 

The wheel-barrow was brought, a piece 
of carpet laid inside, Tom was lifted in 
and placed in a sitting position. Thence- 
forward, that was his throne and dwelling- 
place. Many a day have I seen the other 
children clustered around him and rolling 
him about in an equal glee with himself. 
No gilded coach and four ever appeared to 
those of high estate a prouder equipage 
than the old wheel-barrow seemed to Tom 
and his train. 

My custom was in my sunny Southern 
home, each morning to take a little 
basket of corn upon my arm anda bun- 
dle or two of fodder in my hands and, 
thus laden, to visit in turn my out-door 
pets, for I loved the open air as much as 
my last protégé. Tom and I liked to car- 
ess everything around us and to see the 
flutter of delight which my arrival al- 
ways created among the chickens, pigeons 
and everything which had life upon the 
farm. Often a cracker or a cake reposed 
in the basket for Tom until he came, in 
his car of triumph as it were, to greet me. 
After they had been with us a while, I 
noticed that Tom looked very sorrowful. 
and was daily becoming thinner. 

‘““Are you not well?’ I would say to 
him. He alwayssmiled to see me, always 
said that he was well and seemed desir- 
ous, I thought, to avoid my observation. 
The other children shared in his depres- 
sion, and it seemed to me that they looked 
with famished eyes at anything which I 
gave Tom, and that he always divided 
any such delicacy among them. I won- 
dered what could be the matter, but the 
mystery was soon solved. 

My own little boy came to me one day. 
‘‘Mamma,” he said, ‘do you know that 
Georgiana is starving her children?” 

‘How can that be?’ I answered; ‘‘she 
gets a plenty in the kitchen.” 

‘She is saving everything to get a new 
dress to shine out in on Sundays,” he 
said; ‘‘and she is making the children do 
almost without victuals in the mean 
time.” 

‘*How do you know?” I asked, with hor- 
ror and apprehension in my tone. 

**Little Tom said tome just now: ‘What 
does you do when de mudder stop you 
vittels? I asked him about it and he 
told me.” 

Before my Caspar had done speaking I 
was on my way to the kitchen. ‘‘Georgie,” 
I said, ‘‘what do your children live on?” 
‘“‘Law, missy, dey kin lib on mighty lit- 
tle—don’t tak’ nuttin for dem.” 

‘*What do you give them ?” I repeated. 

‘Missy, I ’bliged to git a new frock 
sometime, and den I lets um go vidout a 
while. Don’t hu’t um, dey n’used to it.” 

‘* After this,” said I, ‘‘ understand I feed 
the children and I pay you less wages. I 
did not take time to talk to her; I went to 
the sideboard. ThereI took all the bread 
and hominy which had been put by, with 
a pitcher of buttermilk, and carried them, 
assisted by Caspar, to the group under the 
trees. I remembered on the way that 
persons who were starving must be fed 
but little, so I gave them each a small 


contin- 





* Thunder and lightning are called “a storm” in 


Southern parlance, not rain only, as is the case here 


piece of bread and some buttermilk, but 
told them that for the future I would give 








them enough every day. The tears came 
into Tom’s eyes, and rolled slowly down 
his cheeks, as he looked at me. Iam sure 
he thought I was a regular angel. He did 
not know that for once, at least, I was to 
be unjust to him. 

The occasion was this: when the wheat 
crop came in it was necessary to sun it, so 
it was laid on tables, sheets, etc., in the 
sun, in front of the house. There we es- 
tablished a guard to keep the chickens 
and pigeons from it. They were very per- 
sistent when they had once discovered 
such an El Dorado, in their endeavors to 
get at it; so Tom was placed in command 
of the other children. I must say here 
that there was a great deal of moral force 
and power about him. Even in his crip- 
pled and dependent state he could com- 
mand the others. They were to keep off 
the chickens, pigeons, and sometimes an 
adventuruus pig, and Caspar and I had to 
notice them, lest they might hand it to 
other Negroes or permit them to take 
away a part each day. 

So I carried forward Caspar’s studies in 
a front room, and at short intervals he or 
I appeared on the piazza to watch the 
watchers, for, I sorrowfully say it, there 
are very few colored people who do not 
require supervision in such cases. 

At one of these intervals I found Tom 
seated in the wheel-barrow, handling the 
wheat. He had caused the others to wheel 
him close up, and he was taking up a few 
grains at a time in his wasted little hands, 
holding them up to the sunlight, and sur- 
veying them witha revereuce and admi- 
ration which I can scarce describe, for of 
course all this wheat appeared a marvelous 
possession to him. 

‘‘Oh, Tom,” I exclaimed, too hastily; 
‘*you are not to touch the wheat.” 

He looked up at me, and I saw in his 
eyes that he had no intention of taking it. 
Even now there haunts me sometimes the 
expression of that little patient brown 
face when the child understood that I 
had suspected him. 

I withdrew, and no more was said. I do 
not think that the little cripple loved me 
less, or thought me to blame, for he had 
been too much accustomed to harsh lan- 
guage from his mother—probably to 
blows—even in his helpless condition; but 
I feel as I felt then, grieved and sorry 
that for a moment I should have so mis- 
understood him. 

Poor child, how often I have regretted 
that he could not be educated and taken 
care of. Little could. be effected unless 
he could be taken from his mother, and 
that it is not in my power to do. 

Soon after the sunning of the wheat, 
the cotton picking commenced, and Geor- 
giana found that, being a very capable 
field hand, she could make twice as much 
money picking cotton as cooking for me. 
At first she used to put a more feeble fel- 
low-servantin her place in the kitchen, 
while she went to the field and received 
cash for her work every day; for cotton 
picking at the South is a time which 
brings high wages to every one who can 
work atall. I permitted her thus to pro- 
vide a substitute, paid her the same wages 
and fed her children as usual for a time; 
but her ambition seemed so much excited 
and her head turned by the money which 
she received, that before long she gave me 
warning that she would leave, saying that 
she could do better elsewhere. Accor- 
dingly, she took away her children and 
left our place. 

At parting I said to Tom: *‘ Poor child, 
I will not forget you; I will try todo some- 
thing for you some time.” 

I have not forgotten; and I much desire 
that he should be sent to Hampton, cared 
for and educated,for I think that he hasan 
uncommon intellect for one of his race. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzales.”” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Transpose oral expressions, and make a 
deadly weapon. 
2. Transpose a very light material, and 
make a very firm heavy one. 
3. Transpose the top of a slope, and make 





a mournful ditty. 


4. Transpose closed, and make poor build- 
ings. 









5. Transpose timber in general, and make 
a hoarse, low noise. 

6. Transpose a place of retirement for 
reading and so forth, and make covered | 
with dust. 

7. Transpose something to give relish to 
food, and make that which produces an 
effect. 

8. Transpose the small shell of afish, and 
make the most delicate textures. 

9. Transpose ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
make a portable chair. 

10. Transpose an exudition from certain 
trees, and make to wash. 

11. Transpose male sheep, and make one 
of the ancient gods, 

12. Transpose an officer of the army, and 
make a sérvant j in the field. 


FOUR DIAMONDS. 
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Upper Diamond.—1, A consonant; 2, re- 
served; 3, part of a vehicle; 4, affirmative; 
5, a consonant. 

Lower Diamond.—1, A vowel; 2, part of 
the body; 3, a weapon; 4, a heap of hay; 5, a 
consonant. The two including the central 
letter a small hand carriage. 

The Left-hand Diamond.—1, A consonant; 
2, a serpent; 3, a useful animal; 4, an ani- 
mal of burden; 5, a vowel. 

The Right-hand.—i, A consonant; 2, a 
female; 3, fastenings; 4, to spin ont; 5, a 
consonant. These two including the central 
letter, foot stones for mounting. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 18TH. 


NAME PUZZLE. 
AMy 
IsAac 

CynThia 

Lucinda 

AdaLine 
JuDah 
MAy 


RHYME PUZZLE. 
Romance. 


BEHEADED, CURTAILED AND COMPLETE. 


1, Band; 2, tape; 8, tend; 4, hate; 5, 


span. 











A PERFEOT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS, 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED, 


Send for circulars and pamphlets giving testt- 
mony of Physicians and Mothers, which will amp- 
ly prove cory statement we make. 

For sale by Druggists. 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
_ Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington. Vt. 


1887--BABIES--1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
“ Sweetest, fattest, heaithiest baby in the coun- 
try.” Itisa beautiful 5 and will do any 
mcthen' 's heart good shows the good effects 
of using Lectated ‘Food as a su titute for 
mother’s milk. Much valuable information for 
the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt, 


INVALUABLE for 
LADIES and 
CHILDREN. 














SELTZER le find 
_A remedy and taoet combin ae 


ro F .E AND SELL PURE WK, 


7 Ly ye man or Maye g 








Sample of any one color, with circular containing full 
bom as to process 0 

ceipt of 25 cents. 
plication. Address 


of manutacture, sent on re- 
ar, without sample, free on ap- 





WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S, A. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE GARDENER’S FRIENDS. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, LL.D, 





THE expert gardener not only knows his 
foes in the insect world, but his friends 
there, or rather his allies; and while he pur- 
sues the former with whale-oil soap, white 
hellebore, and other deadly things, treats the 
latter with ‘“‘the most distinguished consid- 
eration.’”’? But the amateur, whether he tries 
to raise flowers, fruit or ‘‘vegetables,” is 
very much like the excitable squireen at 
Donnybrook fair in the old time, who, when 
he saw a head, thought he ought to hit it, 
and devotes all insects, and reptiles too, to 
indiscriminate slaughter. Worse than that, 
he is apt to shoot the poor robin or cherry 
bird, who takes, one a grape and the other 
a cherry, as moderate wages for faithful 
executions done upon the insect robbers 
around. It all comes through ignorance. 
He don’t know friend from foe. Let me en- 
lighten him a little; and if my expert rural 
reader think he knows all about it, why he 
can skip this paper of mine, and go on tothe 
next. 

I pass the birds, who are worthy of a paper 
to themselves, and goto the insect friends; 
though I cannot pass the toad, because he is 
too big to overlook. Next to the bird, he is 
the gardener’s best friend, his faithful serv- 
ant, and most expert bug-catcher. Tried 
by any standard.of taste, the gray, speckled, 
warty toad is not a beauty. But “‘hand- 
some is who handsome does.”’ I havea num- 
ber of these fellowsin my back yard, and I 
carefully avoid disturbing them at their 
work. [ begin toknow some of them apart 
from the rest. The largest, a patriarchal 
gentleman toad, exhibits at times, astonish- 
ing changes in bulk. In the morning he is 
lank, lean and active; in the afternoon, he 
is squat, rotund and lazy. The laziness is 
due to repletion. Yesterday afternoon I 
came upon him where hfe was enjoying ease 
with dignity under the grateful shade of a 
tomato-plant. Usually he scuttles away at 
my approach, not having acquired cenfi- 
dence in my benevolent disposition; but at 
that encounter his longest leap was not 
above aninch. He reminded me of Mark 
Twain’s famous leaping frog, who, if I re- 
member rightly, was handicapped in a race 
by being loaded with small shot. My big 
toad was evidently loaded to the muzzle, 
not with shot, butinsects. An inexperienced 
observer would have supposed he had a 
dropsy. 

The number of insects a toad will destroy 
in a day seems almost incredible. I honestly 
think that a healthy and able-bodied toad, 
of industrious habits, will get away with 
and digest his own weight of insects dur- 
ing twenty-four hours. I have furnished 
him and his kinsfolk with enough and to 
spare this year; for I was fool enough to 
use raw manure asa mulch for my gladio- 
luses. [shall not repeat the folly, at least, 
until I can get double as many toads, 
Cherish your toads, therefore; and if you be 
of an insecticidal turn of mind, turn out by 
daylight, and watch the toads getting their 
breakfast. It is very entertaining. 

Every one know the aphides—the little 
green or brown plant lice, that infest the 
grape-vines and rose-bushes, not disdaining 
other plants at times. Your best friend and 
their direst foe is the lady-bird, the little red 
beetle with black spots, with whom every 
child is familiar. The beetle is not very 
voracious, but her offspring are. The lady- 
bug lays an egg in each aphis, where it is 
hatched. Each larva eats the aphis liter- 
ally “‘out of his skin.”’ There is another 
kind of lady-bird, with only two black spots, 
who is quite as good a slayer as the other 
fellow. Then there is a black one, who is 
in the same way destructive to the lice and 
scale-insects infesting the bark of trees. 

He is black, with two red spots on his wing 
covers. Though he wear different colors he 
is equally worthy of tavors. But I cannot 
speak a good word for another and bigger 
lady-bird, with a dusky yellow body, dotted 
with black. He infests your melons and 
squashes, Go for him. He isa thief and 
a robber. 

Fortunately for the gardener, these plant- 
lice have a number of enemies beside man. 
One of them, a lace-winged fly, begets larvie 
who destroy the pests by the hundred. 
Should you see an apparently minute fun- 
gus on the grape leaf, looking like a collec- 
tion of minute mourning pins with small 
heads, respect them. ‘They are the eggs of 
that very lace fly. The parent insect is of a 
light green color, with golden eyes, and del- 





icate gauzy wings, by which you may recog- 
nize him. Should you chance to crush one 
with your fingers, there can be no mistake, 
for the smell is sickening. 

A queer fact about the aphides is that they 
add to the luxurious enjoyment of the ant. 
Where the plant-lice are you may see the 
ant running up and down the twigs, espe- 
cially of the grape-vine, and apparently 
holding friendly confabulation with the 
group of aphides. They don’t hurt the 
plant-lice. Nota bit of it. As soon expect 
adairyman to cut the throats of his best 
Alderneys. The plant-lice, especially on the 
grape vine, exude a sweet juice of which the 
ants are very fond. 

There is a beetle of a dark color, with 
small, metallic coppery dents on his wing- 
covers, and without any popular name as 
yet, who destroys caterpillars. Another, 
similar in appearance, feeds her larvz on 
the army-worm. Another yet devotes him- 
self to the destruction of the common can- 
ker worm. 

I presume that my readers have seen those 
active water-beetles, black and glistening, 
who play on the surface of ponds and still 
waters, darting continuously and rapidly 
here and there. They may have thought 
them to be playing some insect game. Not 
they. They are in chase of asupper. They 
not only destroy the larve of insects injuri- 
ous to crops, but those of mosquitoes who 
are annoying to the gardener’s person—at 
least I judge so by my own feelings. If the 
rural housewife could place a few of them 
in the rain-water barrel, where she carefully 
breeds the wrigglers who emerge as full- 
grown blood-thirsty mosquitoes, there 
would be less low-toned nocturnal music in 
the house, and more sleep. 

I had intended to say more about beeties 
and talk about some more good friends of 
the gardener; but as the space in this jour- 
nal for the purpose is limited, I defer my 
account of these to a future paper. 
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CINCHONA, OR PERUVIAN BARK. 
BY MRS. C. E. BAMFORD. 


THE cinchona tree, from which quinine is 
obtained, grows wild in the mountainous 
portions of Peru and Boliyia, and is found 
thinly scattered along the circuitous course 
of the Andes and Cordilleras ranges for 
more than thirty degrees of latitude. The 
trees are found singly or in groups, usually 
standing among forest trees, and overtop- 
ping other trees of the neighborhood in 
hight. 

Cinchona that yields good bark, usually 
grows at an elevation of from four to ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
There are many species of cinchona, and 
much difficulty has been experienced in 
arranging them, on account of the varying 
shape of the leaves, the same tree often pro- 
ducing two or more distinct kinds of foliage. 

The trees are evergreen, with leaves from 
three to six inches long, by one or two 
broad, and the white or purplish flowers 
make the surrounding air fragrant with 
their delicious aroma. The wood is taste- 
less, but the bark, leaves, and flowers, and 
even the bark of the root, are all very bitter, 
like the well-known taste of quinine. 

It is stated on the authority of Geoffroy, 
that the use of the bark was first learned by 
an inhabitant of Peru, who was suffering 
from a violent paroxysm of fever. Some 
cinchona trees had been thrown into a pool 
of water by the wind, and had lain there 
until the water became so bitter that all 
persons refused to drink of it. But finding 
no other water to quench his thirst, the 
sick man drank of the pool, and was cured. 
He afterward recommended this water to 
others who were suffering from fever, and 
it proved equally beneficial. But it was not 
until the Spanish viceroy’s wife, the 
Countess del Cinchon, at Lima, was cured 
in 1638, that this remedy was made known 
to the world, and was called by her name. 
She distributed large quantities of the bark 
among the Jesuits, who intrcduced it into 
Europe. 

Complaint has often been made of the 
high price at which quinine is sold by physi- 
cians and apothecaries; but when it is known 
how much toil, fatigue and hardship it has 
cost to secure this invaluable medicine 
from the South American forests, one in 
need of the drug should be thankful that it 
can be obtained at any cost. 

The bark-gatherers are called cascaril- 
leros. At the commencement of the dry 
season, about the first or middle of May, a 
company of cascarilleros, in the service of 
some merchant or firm, are sent into the un 
inhabited wilderness, under a leader, calleda 

yamordomo, to labor in the forest until the 
fall. Each person buys provisions for his 
own use for the season, and conveys it on 
mule-back to his destination. It requires 





great endurance and bravery to face the 
hardships%efore the party; but many of the 
bark-gatherers are Indians and Mestizoes, 
and have been used to this labor from boy- 
hood. The changeable climate, and danger 
of fever, and running short of food, they 
are also accustomed to. 

The party roam about until a sufficient 
number of trees are found in the vicinity to 
make it practicable to settle down and es- 
tablish a camp in asuitable place. A small 
house is built for steeping purposes, and for 
covering the bark that it may not be ex- 
posed to an occasional shower of rain. The 
party are now ten or twelve days’ journey 
from the starting-point, and they claim the 
forests for many miles around, no other 
bark-gatherers being allowed in the neigh- 
borhood for the season, 

When the rudeshed or house is completed, 
the mayordomo divides the cascarilleros, 
and sends out little parties in diferent direc- 
tions,with food sufficient for a long absence. 
From each eminence the surrounding 
forests are scanned for a sight of the cin- 
chona. Experience and observation have 
made it possible for the men to distinguish 
the tree at a great distance, not only from 
its greater hight than surrounding forest 
trees, but from the light-green, smooth 
leaves, with here and there a yellow leaf. 
Speaking of the bark-gatherers in Peru, a 
traveler says that, ‘‘standing on one side of 
a ravine, the men count the cost of the op- 
posite side, or they climb to the tops of lofti- 
est trees and survey the country around for 
cinchona.”’ 

The men are judges of the proper age at 
which a tree may be deprived of its bark, 
and know the best trees for this purpose. 
Having selected a tree, it is sometimes cut 
as near the ground as possible and the bark 
taken off; at other times the tree is made 
barkless while standing. Cutting is usually 
considered the better way, that the stump 
may put forth more leaves and again grow 
up, while a barkless tree is sure to die. 

After felling, incisions are made through 
the trunk-bark, up fifteen or twenty inches 
in length, by three or four inches broad, 
and the pieces are removed by a knife 
or other instrument. Sometimes the bark 
is not separated for three or four days after 
the cutting. When taken from the tree, 
the pieces are placed in some spot exposed to 
the rays of the sun, and are laid in piles, one 
over another to dry, while a weight of 
some kind holds the pile in place, the bark 
naturally inclining to roll while drying. 
The bark from the smaller branches is allow- 
ed to curl or become “*quilled”’ as it dries. 

When dry the cascarillero loads the bark 
upon his own back, and picks his way along: 
now on dizzy hights, then through pathless 
woods, or up and down the steep mountain- 

sides, until the distant camping grounds 
are reached. A woodman may be able to 
cut two quintals, 200 pounds of bark per 
day, which will make about one quintal 
after drying and being made ready for the 
market. The best bark is taken from the 
trunk, the second quality comes from the 
larger branches, and the least valuable is 
peeled from the small branches; but differ- 
ent kinds of bark usually get somewhat 
mixed in the packages. 

Before the rainy season commences, about 
the last of September, or in October, the dif- 
erent parties return to the camping place, the 
camp is broken up, and the whole party start 
for the ten days’ journey home. The mules 
carry the bark, three quintals being a law- 
ful mule-load in the Andes; although in 
descending the steep eastern slope, mules 
cannot lawfully carry but one hundred and 
fifty pounds each. 

Sometimes bark-gatherers foolishly pro- 
long their stay until the rains commence; 
but exposure to storms, and having insuffi- 
cient food and clothing, soon bring on dis- 
ease, and often death. The fatigue of these 
journeys is very wearing, and with short 
provisions it is doubly so; but it is taken 
philosophically. One traveler inquired of 
an Indian what he did when out of pro- 
vision, when the latter patiently replied: 
‘Don’t eat.”” The bark is very poor near 
the base of the Andes; but the best has usu- 
ally been found upon the eastern slope of 
the Cordilleras. The yellow bark is consid- 
ered better than the pale or red kinds. 

Fear has been entertained, as the wood- 
men are soprodigal of the trees, that at 

no distant future the cinchona would all be 
destroyed. Some have thought it a better 
way to take but a small portion of bark 
from one tree in a season, thus letting the 
tree recover from the shock before more 
bark is taken. 

The cinchona has been successfully intro- 
duced into Java and India, and other coun- 
tries; but its growth is slow, and the least 
frost affects it unfavorably. Experiments 
have been made with cinchona in the United 
States, especially in the Southern States, 
but the tree is not at home unless it is sit- 





uated in the tropics, ata great elevation 
above the sea, . 

In Bolivia there is a belt of cinchona trees 
on the east side of the Andes.. The.law re- 
quires that all bark gathered in that goun- 
try must be sold to acompany having the 
monopoly of trade, and delivered, the price 
being carefully fixed at.so much per quin- 
tal 

After the company has bought the bark 
from the woodmen, it is assorted and pack- 
ed in square or other shaped bales, each 
weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
covered with cotton cloth and new raw-hide. 
These packages are called in commercial 
language, scrvons or drums. Two bales 
(making three quintals), are loaded upon 
mules, and a train is started down the 
Andes. If the train starts from La Paz, it 
isa good ten days’ trip for the loaded mules 
to Arica, on the sea-coast. A train of sixty 
loaded mules is sometimes dispatched at 
one time. The expense of such a train for 
men and animals is great, often costing the 
company about ninety dollars per quintal. 
The price at which the company sells at 
Arica depends upon the amount of sickness, 
and the demand for bark. The price is said 
to vary from #50 to $150 per quintal. 
The bark is shipped in bales around Cape 
Horn to Europe and the United States. 
Some of the bark is manufactured into 
quinine, and re-shipped to Bolivia, where, 
it has been said, the poor cascarillerv 
has to pay asmuch for an ounce bottle of 
quinine as he sold a quintal of bark for 
when he returned from the forest. 

BAST OAKLAND, CAL. 
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HYBRID WHEAT. 





EDITOR OF THE LNDEPENDFNT: 

In THE INDEPENDENT for August Lith, page 
8, under “‘Science,”’ are interesting remarks 
as to the intermediate character of hybrids 
You say: ‘But practical hybridizers tell us 
that hybrids, that are known to be such, 
rarely have an intermediate character.” 

This calls to mind what I have recently 
noticed as.to anew hybrid wheat brought 
out in Le Roy, in your own state, not 
long since. It was produced by crossing the 
Clawson with the old Mediterranean wheat. 

As is well known, the Clawson isa long, 
open headed, red chaff, bald white wheat, 
with a long berry, while the Mediterranean 
is a long, open headed, red chaff, long 
bearded, long berried, red wheat. 

The past year [raised some of the hybrid 
wheat. in some respects it has an interme- 
diate character, while in others it is quite 
different. 

It has red chaff like both parents; a shorter 
beard than the Mediterranean, and in color 
the berry is half-way between the white and 
red. On theother hand,the berry is shorter 
than that of either parent, andit has a 
short, compact erect head, different from 
either parent. WILLIAM STRONG. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Aug., LIth, 1887. 

[But we were speaking of hybrids between 
species, and not, as in this case, between 
varieties.—EbD. IND.] 
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BIG TREES. 

WHEN the Hon. Henry Hitchcock of the 
St. Louis Bar was in England a friend 
showed him a fine specimen of the Welling- 
tonia Britannica gigantia, and he assured 
his friend that the Sequoia American a gi- 
gantia grew to 350 feet in hight. His friend 
asserted that the Wellingtonia would live 
tobe 2,000 years old. He declared that the 
Sequoia was already 3,500 years old. His 
friend said the Wellingtonia was the largest 
tree on earth and would become twenty feet 
in diameter. He stated that California had 
Sequoias one hundred feet in circumference. 
And thus the conversation ran on each side 
representing the national opinion of 
the proper name of the tree without 
once admitting that there was any 
controversy. American botanists had 
classified the tree as the Washingtonia gi- 
gantia. Finally a German publication of 
about fifty years ago was found, in which 
the tree was fully described and pictured, 
and named the Sequoia Americana gigan- 
tia. The work was by the botanist who 
accompanied the second expedition of ex- 
ploration sent to. this coast by our Govern- 
ment, who was a German, and who was 
taken by the Indian chief Sequoia into these 
wonderful groves by alonely trail of several 
hundred miles, and he named them in honor 
of the chief. This publication was in twenty 
volumes, precluding its general circulation 
and as the German had sent large quanti- 
ties of seed to England, from which the so- 
called Wellingtonia was produced, it was 
about time that England’s claim to have 
given the tree to America was advanced by 
every one who hoped to see the Queen’s 
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Jubilee. However, it is now understood, 
and Sir Joseph Hooker, the leading botani- 
cal authority of Great Britain, concedes the 
palm, or the pine, to America. 

California has been granted here [Mari- 
posa, Cal.,] by the United States four sec- 
tions of land, or two miles square, and on 
one of the half sections there are 334 of these 
Sequoias from six feet to thirty-five feet in 
diameter; and on the other seven half sec- 
tions there are as many ascan go through 
the eyes of Cleopatra’s Needle in Central 
Park. Professor Whitney states there is no 
tree here higher than 270 feet; whereas 
Clarence King, by most careful triangula- 
tions, demonstrated that more than one in 
plain sight, right under the professor’s nose, 
is 337 feet high—eighty-five feet higher than 
Trinity Church steeple! 

The “Grizzly Giants” first branch is 
ninety feet above ground and six feet in 
diameter. The ‘‘ Three Graces” give prom- 
ise of the race thatis to be—each one holds 
up her head 300 feet. ‘‘ Washington,” 
“Yale,” ‘‘Columbia,” ‘‘ Harvard,” ‘“ The 
Three Sentinels,’ ‘* The Faithful Couple,” 
‘The Telescope,” stand for higher educa- 
tion, the national defense, the anti-Mormon 
family institution, and the thirty-six inch 
reflector of the Lick Observatory. It is very 
appropriate to give proper names for this 
proper kind of trees. Each one is a ‘‘ None- 
such.” 

The elevation here is higher than Mount 
Washington; it is 6,600 feet. What a differ- 
ence between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
in vegetation! Mount Washington is bar- 
ren as the roof of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. There is but little underbrush here, 
and the grasses.are annually sought by 
flocks of sheep, but the shearing graziers, 
as they drive away, fire that little, so as to 
improve the pasturage for another year, 
careless of the immense destruction caused 
by their fires. The big trees have been the 
means of stopping these fires, although at 
the expense of terrible scorchings them- 
selves—the price often paid by rescuing fire- 
men. Too immense to be destroyed by a 
single conflagration, some of the big trees 
have felt many which have left the sur- 
rounding country as black as a coal mine. 
But the vandals have shortened the lives of 
the trees thus injured. To be sure, they 
will live for three or four thousand years 
yet. Still, allowing only a hundred years’ 
abbreviation on account of these fires, the 
time will come when they will be no more, 
and we should now shed bitter tears for 
posterity. 

The outside of the Sequoia is red-brown; 
its cone green and small; its leaf a pass be- 
tween a Monterey cypress and a cedar of 
Lebanon. A fallen ‘‘ Monarch of the For- 
est”? lying just where Steve Cunningham 
revels in the title of ‘“Custodian of the Mar- 
iposa Grove of Big Trees” (of course he 
holds them in his fist, or he does not), was 
pronounced 300 feet long, without its disap- 
peared tops, by Miss Kate Field, who left 
her “footprints on the sands of time,’’ when 
she paced it. Professor Whitney did not 

observe this one, as he was gazing up at 
some of the growing giants and fell over 
backward over it—up one side and down the 
other. 

At that remarkable city, Pullman, II. 
(these state initials always make me feel 
sick), they have taken to beautifying some 
of the shampooing and bathing saloon cars 
with red wood, the babies being the only 
kind that can be transported, and one of 
them furnishing 24,000 feet of lumber for car 
interiors. The chief attraction of the Edin- 
burgh Exposition of 1884 was the section of 
the bark of one Sequoia thirteen feet in dia- 
meter; that being considered the largest 
dose of extract of bark which ‘“‘Auld Reekie” 
would swallow. There is not a swing from 
any of these trees; indeed, it is asserted that 
nobody ever climbed one. Their hights 
have been ascertained by measuring their 
shadows; but I should think that measur- 
ing their substance with a plumb line from 
ayard at the top would cover a professor 
with immortality. Yet Mrs. Malaprop 
might ask: ‘“‘Why not include that yard 
from the top; for can a yard be an immeas- 
urability?’’ Eastern groves, parks, forests, 
shrink into dwarfdom in this vegetable 
kingdom. But the big trees are only one of 
the many, many wonders and attractions 
greeting and gratifying the traveler in our 
own beloved country, whose dowry from the 
hand of Nature is so magnificent, and whose 
noble, energetic, unifying race of men is so 
republican. New York’s spring exodus 
should no longer be carried by steamers 
across the Atlantic, but by railroads across 
the continent.—ELLIoTt F, SHEPARD, in 
New ¥ ork Tribune. 
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THE estas of the wheat corner in San 
Francisco, caused losses to those who engi- 
heered the corner, amounting to $7,000,000. 





WHY DO BEES AND WASPS STING? 


THEIR weapons often serve to protect them 
from their enemies, but with bees, especially 
the honey or hive bees, at the approach of 
winter, the drones or males are no longer of 
any use, and are killed off by the stings of 
the workers, to save the stores of honey they 
would otherwise consume. With many of 
the wasps their stings are food preservers. 
The large wasps which make their holes in 
the ground, and some bees, like the carpen- 
ter bees, which cut circular holes in boards, 
or other wood, deposit an egg in one of these 
holes, place food for the grub that will 
hatch from this egg, to feed upon, and when 
this grub has made its growth, it goes into 
the chrysalis state, and in time comes out a 
perfect bee, or wasp, asit may be. But, you 
will ask, “‘ What has this to do with the 
sting?’ <A great deal. If the caterpillar or 
other insect, intended as food for the young 
bee or wasp, were dead, when stored away, 
it would decay and be useless. The effect of 
the poison of the sting is to keep it in a semi- 
torpid existence, alive, but stili dormant, 
and thus preserve the food in a proper con- 
dition to be eaten by the grub of the bee or 
wasp In this respect we can see that sting 
plays a very useful part, but when the sting 
is employed upon ourselves, we fail to see 
what good end is accomplished. Even 
when a bee-keeper is doing his best for the 
comfort and welfare of his bees, they will 
often turn upon and sting him, most need- 
lessly and painfully.—American Agricul- 
turist. 
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SEEDING A LAWN. 





A NICE piece of turf is properly considered 
the first requisite in fitting up the ground 
about the house, but to many people grass 
is grass; they never notice any difference in 
its quality, and never once consider that the 
smoothness and closeness of the turf de- 
pends on the quality of the grass. They will 
sow timothy seed or orchard grass, or use 
the sweepings of some hay-loft. We have 
known some persons to do all these things, 
and todo them with the utmost unconcern, 
unquestioning the result. Timothy is coarse 
and strong, orchard grass grows in tufts, 
and neither will make a smooth, close, vel- 
vety turf. To take the sweepings of a hay 
loft is to take the seeds of several different 
kinds of grasses, and probably of a great 
variety of weeds, which, with their usual 
vigor of reproduction, will multiply in 
force, and prove a lasting annoyance. The 
only right course to takeis to send to a re- 
sponsible dealer for lawn grass, or Ken- 
tucky blue grass—either will make a good 
lawn.— Vick’s Magazine. 
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GERANIUMS AND ROSES. 





GERANIUMS are the very best of bedding 
plants, and they are found in endless varie- 
ties. Some are very ornamental in foliage, 
others very fragrant. A large bed of bloom- 
ing geraniums interspersed with the golden 
self-bronzed zonale, golden tri-color, silver- 
margined for ornamental foliage, and the 
fragrant for bouquets, cannot fail to be a 
very attractive one. 

No garden, however richly stocked with 
bedding and bulbous plants, is complete 
without the roses. There are three species 
which ought to be in every collection— 
hybrid perpetuals, hybrid teas and the 
polyantha roses, as all of these are perfectly 
hardy. The hybrid teas, ag yet but little 
known, being a cross between the hybrid 
perpetuals and the tender, lovely teas, com- 
bine the beauty and fragrance of one with 
the hardiness and largeness of bloom of the 
other. They are also constant bloomers, 
the true perpetuals. The polyantha roses, 
also of late introduction, are the miniature 
roses, profuse in flowering and very sweet. 
We have tested these two species of roses 
for two winters, and they have provel per- 
fectly hardy.—Our Rural Home. 
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has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
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and will be sent. postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
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The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
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In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
itive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
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for diseases of the Eye has acquired a world-wide 
reputation during the past one hundred years; and it 
is a remarkable fact that this reputation 
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(14 lines to the inch. 2060 lines to the column. 
Canore Advertisements. J Pen Page& Business Notic 
4 times (one month)... 12270c.| 4 i a - aie 
m « “ (three months) three 
52 . (s 








(twelve “ J50e. [52 - twelve “ ood 
moaned ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOMB. oo wsccrcngvcccovcss oc covesedsusnd 

4 times {omnes month)..... «% 

12 =p 5 
4 -~ ee 


6 
52 twelve “ 
READING NOTICES 





80c. 
pocceteod E DOLLAR PER AGATE 
INE, a ey 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS,PER AGA™ 
E. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FIFTY 


CENTS A LIN 
ARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding f 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for adve: may be made in advance 


Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Tate » powder never varies. A marvel of parity srengtn 

a More the ordi- 

= kinds, and cannot be sold in SS ee with 4 

mu me ude of low test, short weight alum or phospha 
waders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





FRANCIS | BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 
This is HAL F 


THIS SAME 
SIZE CUT OF WATCH without 


SWEEP-SECOND ( ) 
WATCH, Price, We (WC ee Second 
86.00. : Hand, Price, $5. 


MANHATTAN 
234 BROADWAY ( vete’Sntn. N. Y.Cily. 


For $5.00 we will deliver rep *“ qharss 
ceipt of fai 00 we will onperne ah pry vilege 
of om ning our PLAIN SOL, 1D: sit KEL ILVE 
VA XD. vor the same WA7CH with SWEEP- 
Ske OND Hak if ce our Lua fia | for 


KA isfact tory. 
wk RESER TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
YE. CLEAN and REFINISH DRFSS GOODS and 


arments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 





Call for SCHUMACHER’S 
RolledA vena, Parched Farinose,& Rolled Wheat, 


in Original Packages. 
To use these choice Cereals, is to learn how to live. 


OT WATER HEATING 
bay em of heating for Dwellings, Offices, 
Pub tc. Bratia ngs and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the po at no 
noise in the pipes; nothing t to get out of re: can be 
maneqed by any member of the family; e heat - 

is permanent, even and Rgelthg m e 
the house. € a of fuel 2% per c f+ 
any other method, Manufactured b TheGURMEY HO 
WATER HEATER CO., 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
John A. Fish, Managing Director. M.H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Seliine Agent, 140 Centre St., N.Y. Rice &W hitacre 
M’f'#.Co., 42 and 44 4'\W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ml. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Mention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chariot 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, LL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN é& TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 


BS its merits as a CS | N UE have been fu.iy JE, 


and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
erg wiLres to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
ERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. Pa 



















Read a tell 
ua IM SE ane } 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING @ x 
wood, glass, china, paper, leather, 4c. mg ay 


| A Pretty Foot witha 


| can be obtained by) 





HEALTH, 


COMFORT, 
ECONOMY. 


Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and)! 





wearing HOUGH 4) 
FORD’S celebrated) 
shoes. } 


HOUGH & FORD. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


Ask your dealer for 
them, or send a pos- 
tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 





our Shoes. 
HOUGH & FORD, 
Rochester, 


| 


New York. 














STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
taveations Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
as the Society of Arts for 
Pianos a, several meritorious 
am - usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN. 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


John o.. New York, and 
in Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
ag = ay 


Hydraulic Gorden 
Engines, Bump Chai Chain | 


Fintures, Iron yard 
Hyéraste, Street i BS 


Works POUNDED IN 18382. 
hest medal awarded 








thentby tt the U Universal —_ 
bition at Pa: Ly 

1867; Vienna, A 

and’ Centennial xhibition 





ROOFINC. 


Light, ents ne » J — -F o- aniline 
4 Ca! illed labor 


‘WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


heathing under weather boards, slate, tin saa 
shingle nas has no equal. Send for samples and 


iw xg COAL TAR CHEMICAL CQ,, 
2 Warren Street, New York. - 





\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 














The celebrated Glenweed B. Rauges are at 
prosens the most popular, and preferred bythe best 
ousek 


eepers. 
MADE BY 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 
_ Taunton,Mass- _ 
‘Saratoga Geyser. 
Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 
FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC. 
Send for Analvsis. 


TRAVEL. 








THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE. 


BETWEEN NEW_ YORK, G peow. AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARN 
wv Te) rarnovce TICKETS AT REDUCED patue 
© LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, 

rane OF ASR Thursday, Aug. 25th, hyd M. 

STATE OF NEBRASKA, Thursday, Sept. Ist. 4 P.w 
Cabin passage, $55 an: , eutersing te b to location of 

state 


age tickets to and from all parts of Euro oar lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents 
58 Broadway, New York. 








HARVEST 
Excursions 


On August 30th, September 20th, and 
October 11th, the Chicago‘and Northwest- 
ern Railway will run Harvest Excursions 
to points on its own system in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, 
Wyoming Territory and the Black Hills 
regions, and also to points on connecting 
lines beyond Council Bluffs and St. Paul. 
Tickets, good to return in thirty days, will 
be sold at the Company’s offices in Chi- 
cago, and at various local stations, on the 
above dates only, at the extremely low 
rate of one fare for the round trip, and 
will be good only on trains leaving on 
those dates. The attractive features of 
these excursions are the unusually low 
rates, and the fact that they are arranged 
so as to give land seekers and all interested 
unusual opportunities for personal obser- 
vation of the merits of the productive and 
attractive sections of country traversed 
by the Northwestern Railway and its con- 
nections. Maps and circulars, giving de- 
tailed information, will be furnished on 
application to any ticket agent, or to the 
General Passenger Agent at Chigago, III. 
M. HUGHITT, President. 

H. C. WICKER, Traffic Manager. 
E. P. WILSON, General Passenger Agent. 














cil Brag in = ny Gallatin, 
—_—_ my 


and At seh n iets ‘Libert Lea, Hines lis and 
Waterto Dao 
Bt. Pai ‘in’ Winnescta ih, cotene tens — = ‘ota, and 


The Grant Rock ‘isiand Route 
Comfort to th 








ver consist of Cymatoreabie a. 


Palace Parlor 
Sous m 
Bt, Joseph. h, A and Kansas City—restful 


The Famous. Albert Lea Route 
pa A —Y Bt. Bere Over ‘Lis soute oe’ wolf Fast Fast Express 


the summer rts, picturesque 

ition a and hunting grounds of Iowa sad 

ta. Therich wheat fields and lands o 
reached via W 


termedia: 
expecially familie i eourteey and ki of Roriseteg 


Folders _sbtainab Jninabie at all my 


é. A. BOLeROeE, 


Ticket Gfices tn 
desired inf 


on, address, 
&. A. CAME. nn “é. aT, La 
saree thes 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, Bro. 


Thion Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 

QORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 








“HAMMOND” 





PRICE of machine with cne extra type wheel, $100. 
SPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM- 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,0 IN USE. EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
If not satisfied after three months’ use the 
purchaser may return the machine, and the 

purchase money will be refunded. 


Type Writer Supplies. 
Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 
THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER CO., 


75 and 77 Nassau Street, New York, 


Sqn SIX Cents 
for a sample 











Indispensable and 

are comeneeny REVERSIBLE. 
fect fit. CR MRA Ee, 

REVERSIBLE COLLA Bares 2 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. _Mlustrated Catalogue free. 


economical. Made of cloth, and 
Correct styles. Per- 


FELT sr0sh 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


For sale by all dealers in cain t articles, or b . an 
tor 60c., by THE HORSEY uM FG Co., ica. 8. ¥ 





dezartens. Dodd's 479.490 Boston 


SARATOGA VICHY. 


Unequaled for Dyspepsia. 
WEAK DICESTION, 


Sour Stomach, Gout and Rheumatism. Helps Kidney 
and Liver Complaints. 


“A FINE TABLE WATER.” 


Beware of artificial Vichys! 
Address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The 83. SEAMLESS 
Show im the world. 


f, 
Finest & Cal USngress, Bation 











on bottom of J 

ners an wear the W. a DOUGLAS 82 SHOE. 
our dealer does no’ em, send your pameon 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 
Churches, 
Chapels, 
Lecture Rooms, 
Sabbath 
Schools, 
ete., etc. 
 Devey stvles of Folding and Connected 


Chairs, with Arm and Foot-Rests, Book, 
Umbrella, Coat and Hat Racks. 


PEWS, PULPITS, COMMUNION TABLES, ETC. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 686 B’way,N.Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 














and thereby get the BER PAINT. 
Factories at 730,79 aah 34 t Washington St., 
New Tork, 6 ope leve aed, Chicago, 
St. Louis, 


VICTOR wis 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 
182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











Tue INDEPENDENT Press 21 AND 23 Rose STREET 
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